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‘* EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, SO WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 











The Song in My Soul. 
BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 


On the shores of my soul a song 

Beats ever, the whole day long; 
*’ And when I awake at night, 

It surgeth till morning light. 


My lips were not framed to sing, 

My hands no harp can string; 

I cannot utter the song 

Tho its waves beat fierce and strong. 


Yet their sound is passing sweet, 

It thrills me from head to feet; 

And I would that the world might know . 
The song that enchants me so. 


I struggle to set it free 

When I go where the singers be; 

I strive the keys to play, 

But my hands are like nerveless clay. 


I shall die with my song unsung, 

For I cannot give it a tongue; 

But up where the souls belong, 

Who knows? I may sing my song. 
Broox.iyn, N. Y. 





Song. 
BY ROBERT LOVEMAN. 


WHEN nights are calm,-and days are dear, 
What can one do but sing? 

When happiness is everywhere, 
What can one do but sing? 

The mountains melt along the sky, 

The snowy pigeons circling fly, 

A thousand visions kiss the eye,— 
What can one do but sing ?. 


When hope is thronéd in the heart, 
Whatcan one do but sing? 

When pity pleads, and sweet tears start, 
What can one do but sing ? 

A thousand lights are in the sky, 

A thousand thoughts about me fly, 

A thousand visions kiss mine eye,— 
What can I do but sing? 





The Full Volt. 


BY DENIS WORTMAN. 


More God! more God! let’s cry; 

With measure slight we die. 

MoreGod! The generous thrill 

Strong through! Oh, not-until 

Struck by his millionth volt 

We find safe thunderbolt ! 

’Tis some few hundred odd 

That slay! Dare take more God ! 
SauGertiEs-on-Hupson, N. Y. E 


The Jubilee of Dr. Richard S. Storrs. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





FIFTY-ONE years ago, during the vacation of my 
last year inthe Princeton Seminary, I was strolling 
with my old friend Littell of the Living Age through 
the leafy lanes of Brookline—near Boston—and we 
came upon a new church edifice. My. Episcopal 
friend said to me: ‘‘ That is Harvard Congregation- 
alist meeting-house; they have lately given a call to 
young Richard Storrs who has just graduated from 
Andover Seminary.’’ He was twenty-four years old 
when he undertook that first pastorate—having been 
born in his father’s Braintree parish on the twenty-first 
of August, 1821. After graduating from Amherst Col- 
lege at the age of eighteen, and teaching -at Willis- 
ton Academy, he began the study of the law with 
Rufus Choate in Boston. If he had pursued a legal 
career, he would have reached the top round in his 
profession, and perhaps won a seat alongside of Ed- 
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munds and Sherman in the United States Senate. 
The Divine Spirit guided him to the pulpit; and after 
three years at Andover he began his ministry at 
Brookline. It was destined to be a brief one; for the 
newly organized Church of the Pilgrims in Brooklyn 
got their eye on him, and on the nineteenth of Nov- 
ember, 1846, he became their first pastor. They 
thank God that he is their pastor still, and are pre- 
paring to celebrate his Jubilee. 

The first twenty-five years of his Brooklyn minis- 
try Dr. Storrs devoted to-hard study, diligent pas- 
toral service, and the writing of elaborate discourses, 
which were as brilliant in their diction as they were 
soundly evangelical in theirtheology. At the end of 
that time he had built up a powerful church, and had 
published an able work on ‘‘ The Constitution of the 
Human Soul.” Then his health gave way, and for a 
time, as he said to me, he ‘‘lived on bare nerves.” 
In February, 1861, he fled away to Europe (his first 
and only visit), and for fifteen months he threw off the 
harness, took a vow of silence, and gave his over- 
worked nervous system a long, thoroughly recuper- 
ative rest. He left home a depressed invalid; he re- 
turned home—at the age of fifty-one—a giant. All 
the grandest intellectual achievements of his life have 
been wrought since he crossed what certain fools have 
called ‘‘the dead-line of fifty!” 

One of the first things which he did after his return 
was tothrow off entirely the bondage of manuscripts 
and give his mind the unhindered freedom of the 
eagle. In addition toa remarkable fluency of speech, 
he had carefully formed his style by over twenty years 
of pen-work, and he had also the inestimable advan- 
tage of a marvelous memory. This enabled him to 
draw at the moment from all his accumulated stores 
of thought. One of his extraordinary feats of memo- 
ry was his delivery of the two masterly lectures on 
the ‘‘Ottoman and the Muscovite,’’ which abounded 
in names and dates; and yet without a scrap of notes 
the majestic stream of his stately eloquence flowed on 
for two hours with the flow of a mighty river. In his 
passion for historical studies, in his brilliancy of 
style, and in his gift of memory, Dr. Storrs has al- 
ways reminded me of Lord Macaulay. 

Of his peculiar qualities as an orator, both in the 
pulpit and on the platform, the chief thing to be said 
is his power to captivate and astonish his auditors. 
The first hearing of him has always been a surprise. 
When he preached, many years ago, in the chapel of 
the Princeton Theological Seminary, that acute the- 
ologian, Dr. Charles Hodge, who listened to him for 
the first time, went up to him after the service and, 
with deep emotion, said: ‘‘ Dr. Storrs, I thank you 
for the noblest sermon I have ever heard.’’ Dean 
Stanley, on the last day of his visit to us, said to me: 
‘¢The man who has most impressed me in this coun- 
try is your Dr. Storrs.’’ The Dean had heard him at 
the Century Club in New York; and the combination 
of graceful, efflorescent speech and of musical voice 
was to him a revelation. Dr. Storrs had never been 
heard in England, and when I expressed to him my 
regret that he did not consent to deliver the opening 
sermon before the London Congregational Council, 
he replied: ‘‘ Oh, I am tired of these ceremonial occa- 
sions.’’ Yet it has been on such occasions as his 
eulogy on the astronomer, Professor Mitchell, the 
centennial address in 1876, the Phi Beta Kappa ora- 
tion at Harvard, and his various presidential ad- 
dresses before the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, that he has wrought his grandest achievements 
of lofty eloquence. Some other men have a com- 
mand of language; but language has commanded 
him when a torrent of great thought was pressing to 
his lips. 

All the land knows that Dr. Storrs is a famous 
preacher, an accomplished scholar and a fascinating 
orator; but all the land does not know what a big, 
warm heart throbs in his stalwart frame. Sheer 


brain-power is not enough to make a great minister 
of Jesus Christ; that requires heart-power, also. 
Some of the private letters with which my old friend 
has enriched our friendship during the last thirty 
years have the effusive sweetness of the honeycomb. 
When a severe affliction once smote the four corners 
of my house, he was one of the first to come with 
words of condolence. Many of his own flock have 
had a similar experience. He has not always given 
full swing to his emotional nature; but when he has 
done this—as in the peroration of his magnificent 
address at the Congregational Council in Clinton 
Avenue Church—he stirred the fount of tears in 
every heart. Dr. Leonard Bacon said to me after- 
ward: “ That was the most wonderful speech I ever 
heard in a deliberative assembly.” It is a pleasant 
thing to be respected; it is more pleasant to be ad- 
mired; but it isthe sweetest thing of all to be trusted, 
and to be loved; and Richard S. Storrs wears this 
crown on his good gray head. 

That Brooklyn should be honestly proud of her 
most gifted and distinguished citizen is a matter of 
course. His whole long public life has been spent in 
her, and for her highest interests. He has presided 
over her ‘‘city missions”; he has given the chief im- 
petus to the building of her Historical Hall, and tu 
other public improvements; his loyal affection .for 
her has made him oppose her absorption in a vast 
civic conglomeration. His face is as familiar as the 
City Hall; and when he appears, we are all ready to 
rise up and do him reverence. It is the pure, noble, 
unselfish, conscientious, God-fearing man himself 
that is more eloquent than any words that have 
flowed from his lips, even when touched with celes- 
tial fire. 

Dr. Storrs is just reaching the grand climacteric of 
his career, and is completing his half-century of 
splendid service. Perhaps he may desire to emulate 
the example of his venerable father, who spent over 
sixty years in the charge of the parish of Braintree. 
Or he may prefer to lay down his pastoral cares and 
devote himself to a ministry-at-large, and reach with 
his eloquent tongue the young men in our institutions 
of learning, and vast audiences in ourchief cities. It 
is hardly in human nature that his loving flock, who 
have sat at his bountiful board of ‘‘ royal dainties”’ 
for fifty years, should consent to this act of self- 
abnegation. But wherever he shall spend the re- 
mainder of his days—whether as the pastor of the 
‘¢Pilgrims,’’ or in a far wider spiritual bishopric—our 
fervent prayer is that he may long continue to be 
what he is to-day—the acknowledged king of the 
American pulpit. 


Broox.yn, N. Y. 


Sir Walter Scott’s Remarkable Letter. 


BY GEN. JAMES GRANT WILSON, 





SEVENTY-THREE years ago the author of ‘Ten 
Thousand a Year,’’ then a young medical student, 
was preparing, during his leisure hours, a work which 
a few years later appeared asa serial in Blackwood's 
Magazine, entitled ‘‘ Passages from the Diary of a 
late Physician.’’ Before its publication in the Edin- 
burgh periodical, Samuel Warren wrote a letter from 
London, dated July 26th, 1823, to Walter Scott, ask- 
ing as the experienced author of ‘‘ Ivanhoe,’’ ‘‘ Ken- 
ilworth,’’ ‘‘ Rob Roy,’’ and other of the ‘‘ Waverley” 
novels, if he would kindly advise him as to the best 
method of publishing the imaginary work (‘‘ Diary of 
a Physician’’) on which he (Warren) was at that time 
engaged. A week later the following reply, written 
by Scott, was addressed to ‘‘ Samuel Warren, Esq.. 
4 City Road, London,’’ and is at present in the pos- 
session of his son, the Rev. E. Walpole Warren, D.D., 
Rector of St. James Church, New York. At the 
time the ‘‘Great Unknown’”’ wrote the unequivocal 
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denial that he was the author of the ‘‘ Waverley ” nov- 
els, there were more than a score of persons in the 
secret, and thousands who had nota shadow of doubt 
on the subject. Among the Jatter were at least two 
Americans—Scott’s friend, Washington Irving, and 
Fitz-Greene Halleck, who, on his return from Europe, 
in January, 1823, sent the novels to the binder, with 
directions totitle them Scott’s novels! Not included 
in the former number, as given by his son-in-law, 
Lockhart, was Hew Ainslie (1792-1878), who wrote 
‘« The Ingieside,’’ ‘‘On wi’ the Tartan,’’ and many 
other Sweet Scottish Songs. When a young man he 
was employed in the Register House, Edinburgh, 
where on one occasion Scott, as clerk of the Court of 
Session, in lieu of handing him a court document, 
gave him a chapter of the ‘‘ Heart of Midlothian,” 
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which Ainslie returned, remarking: ‘‘This is the 
wrong paper, Mr. Scott.” Ainslie, as he assured the 
writer, never betrayed the secret, or made any allu- 
sion to the incident until the authorship was an- 
nounced. As we learn from Andrew Lang's lately 
published and admirable life of Lockhart, his future 
son-in-law, who did not in 1815 know the illustrious 
Scotchman, in a-letter to a friend, written in that 
year, says: ‘‘Little doubt is entertained that Walter 
Scott is the author of ‘*‘Waverley.’’ At a_ public 
dinner in Edinburgh, February 23d, 1827, at which 
the writer’s father was present, Sir Walter stated that 
he was the sole author of the ‘‘ Waverley’’ novels, 
which he distinctly denies in his letter to Warren. On 
what possible ground could such a good and great 
man do so? 
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Sir: 1 am favored with your letter of 26th which some business prevented my sooner replying to. 
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I am not 
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the author of those novels which the world chooses to ascribe to me, and am therefore unworthy of the praises due to 
that individual, whoever he may prove to be. It is needless, therefore, to add that I cannot be useful to you in 
the way you propose: indeed, if you will take my advice, you will seek no other person’s judgment or counte- 
nance, in the project of publishing which you entertain, than that of an intelligent bookseller whois in a good 
line in the trade. Although no great readers, unpretending to particular taste, those gentlemen whose profession 
it is to cater for the public acquire much more accurate knowledge of what will give satisfaction to the general 
readers than can be obtained by a man of letters in his closet. They have also ready access to good judges, and 
their own interest presumptively commands them to give as much encouragement as possible to genius, or any- 





thing approaching it. 
Abbotsford, 3 August. 

If in these days of Burns and Scott fabrications, 
any skeptical reader is disposed to doubt the genu- 
ineness of Scott’s letter, it may perhaps be sufficient 
to say that I am as familiar with Sir Walter’s hand- 
writing as with my own; that the full old-fashioned 
quarto-sheet is postmarked Melrose, with the proper 
date, which certainly could not easily be counter- 
feited, and that the letter is among the literary treas- 
ures (also the original manuscript of ‘‘Ten Thousand 
a Year’) of Dr. Warren, who received it from his gift- 
ed father, nearly a quarter of a century ago. The 
epistle was unknown to Lockhart, as well as Scott's 
later biographers, and has in a measure been Jerdu 
for more than an ordinary lifetime. No one, it would 
seem, can doubt the authenticity of Scott's remark- 
able letter, without calling in question the integrity 
of the enfinent English author, or his accomplished 
son, as it has been in their possession for the long 
period of seventy-three years! Certain latter day 
littérateurs of repute who occasionally disavow their 
own writings, will henceforth possess a precedent in 


Excuse these hints from one who has had some experience, and believe me, Sir, 
Your most obdt. servant, 


WALTER SCOTT. 


the example of the illustrious Scotchman. But is 
there any justification for downright falsehood? My 
own theory in the matter of Scott’s denial is, that he 
did so on the ground that to be known as a profes- 
sional writer of novels would affect his social posi- 
tion among the class with whom he preferred to asso- 
ciate. His financial failure compelled the disclosure. 


New York City. 


The Favorites of a Day. 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


‘« CRITICISM on English writers.” said Fitzgerald to 
Mrs. Kemble, ‘‘is likely to be more impartial across 
the Atlantic and not biased by clubs, coteries, etc.” 
True as this is, the fact must also be borne in mind 
that the American critic is always limited by knowing 
that what he writes will probably not be read in Eng- 
land, and therefore will not reach the persons most 
concerned. It is not strange if the English author 


judges America by his balance-sheet, since it is his 
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only point of contact with our readers. The late Mr. 
Du Maurier had reason to think well of a public that 
yielded him $50,000; and tho it was freely pointed out 
here that his style was meretricious, his theme dubi- 
gus, his title borrowed from Nodier, his group of three 
Englishmen from Dumas, and his heroine, pretty feet 
and all, from Delvaux’s ‘‘ Les Amours Buissonieres,”’ 
—all this naturally did not trouble him, particularly 
as it never reached him. In the same way the authors 
who have come here to lecture, have inevitably 
gauged: each place by their own audiences; as Mat- 
thew Arnold thought that Worcester, Mass.,must be a 
small and trivial town because he had but few to 
hear him and was left at a hotel, but regarded Hav- 
erhill as a great and promising city, because he was 
entertained at a private house and had a good audi- 
ence. The trade wind of prestige and influence still 
blows from Europe hither; the American author does 
not expect money from England, for instance, but 
values its praise or blame; while the Englishman is 
glad of the money but cares little for the criticism, 
since he rarely sees it. 

What is hard for authors, foreign or native, to un- 
derstand is that fame is apt to be most transitory 
where it is readiest, and that they should make hay 
while the sun shines. A year ago the booksellers’ 
monthly returns, as seen in Zhe Bookman and else- 
where, gave the leadership in the book sales of every 


_American cityto English or Scotch books; now one sees 


the recent American books by Hopkinson Smith or 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, for example, lead- 
ing in everytown. There is no deep principle involved 
—only a casual change, like that which takes athletic 
prizes for a few years from one college and gives them 
to another. Novels and even whole schools of fiction 
emerge and disappear like the flash or darkening of a 
revolving light in a lighthouse; you must use the 
glimpse while you have it. ‘‘ The highways of litera- 
ture are spread over,’’ says Holmes, ‘‘ with the shells 
of dead novels, each of which has been swallowed at 
a mouthful by the public, and is done with.’’ Each 
foreign notability, in particular, should bear in mind 
on his arrival the remark of Miss Berry’s Frenchman 
about a waning beauty who was declared by her to be 
still lovely. ‘‘Yes; but she has only a quarter of an 
hour to be so” (‘‘Elle n'a qu'un quart d’heure pour 
létre”’). 

The bulk of English fiction fortunately never 
reaches this country, and the bulk of American fiction 
as fortunately never reaches England. The excep- 
tions are often wayward and very often inexplicable. 
Who can now understand why the forgotten novel 
called ‘‘ The Lamplighter” had a wider English circu- 
lation than any American book had hitherto con- 
quered except ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ’’? or why ‘‘ The 
Wide, Wide World ”’ achieved such a success as still 
to retain its hold on English farmhouses? They were 
no better than the works of ‘‘a native author named 
Roe,’’ and probably not so good. In this country 
the authors who have achieved the most astounding 
popular successes are, asa rule, now absolutely forgot- 
ten. Ican remember when Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., re- 
ceived by far the largest salary then paid to any 
author, and Dr. J. H. Robinson spent his life in try- 
ing to rival him. The vast evangelical constituency 
which now reads ‘‘ Ben Hur” then read Ingraham’s 
‘« Prince of the House of David”; the boys who read 
‘Oliver Optic’’ then read Mayne Reid. Those who 
enjoy Gunter and Albert Ross then enjoyed, it is to 
be presumed, the writings of Mr. J. W. Buel, whose 
very name will be, to most readers of to-day, un- 
known. His ‘‘ Beautiful Story’’ reached a sale of 
nearly 300,000 copies in two years; his ‘ Living 
World ’’ and ‘‘ The Story of Man”’ were: sold to the 
number of nearly 250,000 each, and were indorsed by 
Gladstone and Bismarck. This was only ten years 
ago, for in 1888 he received for copyright $33,000 and 
in 1889, $50,000; yet I can now find no book of refer- 
ence or library catalog that contains his name. Is it 
not better to be unknown in one’s lifetime, and yet 
live forever by one poem, like Blanco White with his 
sonnet called ‘‘ Life and Light,”—or by one saying, 
like Fletcher of Saltoun—with his ‘‘I care not who 
makes the laws of a people, sol can make its bal- 
lads,’’ than to achieve such evanescent splendors as 
this? , 

It is not more than sixty years since Maria Edgc- 
worth rivaled Scott in English and American popu- 
larity, and Scott’s publisher, James Ballantyne, says 
that he could most gratify the author of ‘‘ Waverley”’ 
when he could say: ‘‘ Positively this is equal to Miss 
Edgeworth.” Forty years ago Frederika. Bremer's 
works were in English-speaking countries the object 
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of such enthusiasm that publishers quarreled for the 
right to reproduce them in English, and old friend- 
ships were sundered by the competition to translate 
them. At that time all young men who wished for a 
brilliant social career still took for their models either 
‘¢Pelham”’ or ‘‘ Vivian Grey’’; and I remember that 
a man of fine intellect, who had: worked in a factory 
till he was eighteen, once told me that he had met 
with no intellectual influence to be compared with 
that exerted upon him by Bulwer’s novels. The his- 
torical tales of G. P. R. James were watched for by 
thousands of eager readers, and his solitary horse- 
man rode through the opening page among the 
plaudits of a myriad hearts. Dickens laughed all 
these away, as Cervantes smiled away Spain’s chivalry; 
and now Dickens himself is set aside by critics as 
boisterous in his fun and maudlin in his sentiment. 
All teaches us that fame is, in numberless cases, the 
most fleeting of all harvests; that it is, indeed, like 
parched corn, which must be eaten while it is smok- 
ing hot or not at all. 

If, however, an author holds his public by virtue of 
his essential thought, rather than by his mode of ut- 
terance, he may achieve the real substance of fame, 
altho his very name be forgotten, because that thought 
may transfuse other minds. Many men, like Chan- 
ning and Parker, make their views so permeate the 
thoughts of their time that, while their books pass par- 
tially out of sight, their work goes on. Five differ- 
ent reprints of Channing’s ‘‘Self-Culture’’ appeared 
in London in a single year; and the English issue of 
Parker’s works remains the only complete one. Again, 
writers of equal ability may vary immensely in their 
power of producing quotable passages on which their 
names may float. No one can help noticing the num- 
ber of pages occupied by Pope, for. instance in every 
dictionary of quotations—a number quite out of 
proportion to his real ability or fame. The same was 
formerly true of Young’s ‘‘Night Thoughts,’’ and 
Thomson’s ‘‘Seasons,’’ now rarely opened. Many 
of the most potent thinkers, on the other hand, are 
in the position of that General Clive, once famous 
for his wealth and gorgeous jewelry, whom Walpole 
excused for alleged parsimony on the ground that he 
probably had about him ‘‘no small brilliants.’’ 

In these various ways a man escapes, perhaps for- 
ever, from the personal renown that should be his. 
Even if he gains this, how limited it is, at the best! 
Strictly speaking, there is no literary fame worth 
envying, save Shakespeare’s—and Shakespeare’s 
amounted to this, that Addison wrote ‘‘ An Account 
of the Greatest English Poets,’’ in which his name 
does not appear; and that of the people one meets in 
the streets of any city, the majority will not even 
have heard of him. 

‘“‘How many thousand never heard the name 

Of Sidney or of Spenser, and their books; 

And yet brave fellows, and presume of fame, 

And think to bear down all the world with looks."’ 
Happy is that author, if such there be, who, altho his 
fame be as small as that of Thoreau, in his lifetime, 
does not greatly concern himself about it, being so 
occupied with some great thought or hope for man 
that his own renown is a matter of slight importance. 
It is for this that Whittier always expressed thanks 
to the antislavery agitation, because it kept him free 
from the narrowness of a merely literary ambition. 
The only absolutely impregnable attitude is in that 
fine invocation of the radical Proudhon: 

‘*Thou God who hast placed in my heart the senti- 
ments of justice before my reason comprehended it, 
hear my ardent prayer. May my memory per- 
ish, if humanity may be free!’’ 

He who is thinking only of himself and of the royalty 
on his books must watch tremblingly over his own 
fame, and shudder at every adverse breath; he is like 
an actor, who hears his doom in every shrinkage of 
applause from the galleries. But the man whose 
thoughts are fixed elsewhere is better occupied; if he 
sees the torch carried onward, what matter who car- 
ries it? ‘Still lives the song tho Regnar dies’’; 
and it will not trouble him tho a generation of critics 
go to their graves, as Lady Holland said of Lady 
Cork, ‘full of bitterness and good dinners.”’ 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


THE discovery of a new element, to which is given 
the name /ucium, has been announced by M. P. Barriére. 
It has been found by him while investigating monazite 
sand. ,It is related to the other rare elements found in 
monazite and is distinguished from cerium, lantha- 
num, didymium, thorium, zirconium, yttrium, ytter- 
bium and erbium by its chemical reactions. M. Barri- 


ére’s announcement is confirmed by several other com- 
Its atomic weight is given as 104. 


petent chemists. 





THE INDEPENDENT 
Dr. Storrs and the American Board. 


BY THE HON. E. W. BLATCHFORD, 


Vice PresipENT OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

You ask for an article sketching Dr. Storrs’s life 
as connected with the American Board as its Presi- 
dent. While feeling that many others are far better 
qualified to prepare such an article than myself, I 
am impelled by my love for the man, developed 
during these years ofintimate association, to comply 
with your request. 

His call to his work came to him in the full activi- 
ty of his powers; but the successive preparatory steps 
by which, through God’s grace, he was brought into 
active sympathy and co-operation with the world- 
wide work of missions must be traced generations 
back; 

ANCESTRY. 

Dr. Storrs’s first ancestor in America was Richard 
Mather, father of Increase Mather, and grandfather 
of Cotton Mather, who in November, 1618, preached 
his first sermon to the little church on Toxteth Park, 
near Liverpool, receiving Anglican ordination from 
Dr. Morton, then Bishop of Chester. Fifteen years 
thereafter having ‘‘applied himself with zeal to the 
study of church government, he arrived at the con- 
clusion that the Congregational mode was most in 
accordance with the teachings of Scripture.’’ After 
two suspensions for nonconformity to the ceremonies 
and forms of the Established Church, he resolved 
to remove with his family to New England, influenced 
somewhat by letters from able men who had come to 
thiscountry. Among them the celebrated Thomas 
Hooker wrote as follows: 

‘In a word, if I may speak my own thoughts freely 

and fully, thothere are very many places where men 
may receive and expect more earthly commodities, yet 
do I believe there is no place this day upon the face of 
the earth, where a gracious heart and a judicious head 
may receive more spiritual good to himself, and do 
more temporal and spiritual good to others.”’ 
He landed in Boston in August, 1635, and ina year 
thereafter was ‘‘ chosen teacher of the Church of Dor- 
chester, where he continued a most zealous and faith- 
ful minister during the rest of his life,’’ enjoying a 
faithful pastorate of thirty years. 

Through commingling lines of godly ancestry, we 
come in the fifth generation to the Rev. John Storrs, 
of Southold, Long Island, afterward chaplain in the 
Revolutionary Army. His only son—for thirty-four 
years pastor of the church at Longmeadow, Mass. — 
was the first to render conspicuous, in the annals of 
the Congregational pulpit, the name of Richard 
Salter Storrs. It wasan impressive lesson in Chris- 
tian heredity, given by Professor Park, in his sermon 
at the funeralof Dr. Storrs, of Braintree, Mass., the 
second bearing the name, who died in 1878, at the 
age of eighty-six, when he said: 

‘*Counting up the years devoted to the Christian 

ministry by this one line of ancestors of Dr. Storrs, and 
adding the years devoted by himself and his only son 
tothe same work, we find the number of years to be two 
hundred and sixty-seven.”’ 
The time which has since elapsed brings the num- 
ber up to nearly three hundred years, nearly a third of 
a millennium, each intheline of succession fulfilling 
the prophetic words of Thomas Hooker, ‘‘ receiving 
spiritual good to himself, and doing temporal and 
spiritual good to others.”’ 


PRESIDENTS OF THE BOARD. 


Dr. Storrs has had five predecessors in the presi- 
dency of the American Board. They were rare men. 
There was John Treadwell, LL.D., the able lawyer 
of Middletown, Conn., .the first President—a zealous 
patriot in the Revolution, an honored judge, Gov- 
ernor of the State, ‘‘a most diligent student of the 
Scriptures, an earnest friend of evangelical religion, 
and an honorable and devout worshiper of God.’’ 
Then Joseph Lyman, D.D., the accomplished pastor 
for fifty-six years of the church in Hatfield, Mass., 
the second President—with an intellect of a high 
order, a strong preacher, dignified -and hospitable, 
‘table, patriotic, biblical, eminent asa presiding officer, 
clear in discernment and prompt of decision, ‘with 
perfect familiarity with parliamentary rules.’’ ‘He 
possessed qualities’’ writes his biographer, that 
‘‘would have graced the head of a nation, and 
especially the head of an army.’’ ‘‘He regards his 
church asa Christian schoolhouse.” We can under- 
stand why Sophia Smith, the founder of Smith Col- 
lege, could feelingly say: ‘‘I_ owe much to Dr. 
Lyman.” Thus is his influence potent to-day in 
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favor of the highest type of Christian education. 
John Cotton Smith, of Litchfield County, third Presi- 
dent, for fifteen years, from 1826 to 1841, resigning at 
the age of seventy-six: ‘‘One of the noblest sons of 
Connecticut ’’ a Justice of her Supreme Court, Gov- 
ernor of the State, Member of Congress. His biog- 
rapher says of him: ‘‘He excelled in,those command- 
ing qualities of personal character which fit men to 
rule.” Of Puritan ancestry, he was brought up in 
a family ‘‘where Law stood embodied in patriarchal 
authority and dignity, and Christian Faith gave the 
keynote to the domestic harmonies.’’ Theodore 
Frelinghuysen, LL.D., of New Jersey, waselected in 
1841, and for thirteen years honored the presidency 
ofthe Board. As his predecessor, he also was a emi- 
nent lawyer. For twelve years he represented his 
State in the United State Senate, where he was 
know as ‘‘the Christian statesmen.’’ He was Presi- 
dent of the American Bible Society, of the American 
Tract Society, Chancellor of New York University, 
and President of Rutgers College from 1850 to his 
death in 1861. Our own Secretary Treat wrote of 
him: ‘‘ As a man of integrity and ability he had the 
respect of all. Asa Christian and Philanthropist he 
stood second to none.” For the next thirty year the 
Board held on its beneficent way under the wise 
leadership of President Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL.D., 
‘‘the most acute moral scientist this country has 
produced since Jonathan Edwards.’’ He stands pre- 
eminent as a Christian philosopher and educator. 

It was to such men Dr. Storrs succeeded in the 
presidency of the American Board. 


DIFFICULT PROBLEMS IN THE BOARD. 


It was in the midst of a storm of discussion that Dr. 
Storrs accepted the presidency of the American 
Board; with ominous sounds the elements had been 
for some four years gathering. The Annual Meetings 
at Portland, Detroit, Columbus, and Boston had 
given tokens of divided, tho generally suppressed, 
views on the topic that was destined to make the 
Board of Foreign Missions the theater of agitation 
that would be felt throughout the Congregational 
denomination. The action of the Prudential Com- 
mittee in regard to the appointment of candidates for 
missionary service was the alleged cause of commo- 
tion. Under various names did the debatable theme 
appear. To the membership of the Church in general, 
the discussion of this subject was fraught with diffi- 
culties, both in its theoretical and practical aspects. 
All was included in ‘‘the doctrine of future proba- 
tion” yet nomenclature varied while ‘‘ conservative 


orthodoxy’’ and ‘‘progressive liberalism,” repre- 
sented the true views to some minds. ‘‘Orthodox 
liberality’’ and ‘‘ conservative progress’’ were ac- 


cepted by others. 

The first open discussion before the Board took 
place at its meeting at Des Moines, Ia., in October, 
1886. A prolonged and warm debate was had on the 
Report of the Home Secretary and the Committees’ 
Report thereon. The latter contained the following 
clause: 

‘* Resolved, That the Board recognizes and approves 
the principle upon which the Prudential Committee 
has continued to act in regard to appointments for mis- 
sionary service, in strictly conforming to the well-un- 
derstood and permanent basis of doctrinal faith upon 
which the missions of the Board have been steadily 
conducted, and to which, in the exercise of its sacred 
trust, the Committee had no option but toconform.” 

To this, after discussion, the -following supplemen- 
tary resolution was added: 

‘‘The Board is constrained to look with grave appre- 
hension upon certain tendencies of the doctrine of a pro- 
bation after death, which has been recently broached 
and diligently propagated, that seems divisive and per- 
versive and dangerous to the churches at home and 
abroad. In view of these tendencies they do heartily 
approve of the action of the Prudential Committee in 
carefully guarding the Board from any committal to the 
approval ofthat doctrine, and advise a continuance of 
that caution in time tocome.”’ 

During the succeeding year this topic was the theme 
of constant discussion in the papers, and throughout 
the churches of the land. Efforts were made to se- 
cure a friendly conference between the two parties be- 
fore the next meeting of the Board. Their efforts 
failed, and the immense Springfield meeting gathered, 
with this decisive problem pressing upon every mind. 
We met under a sense of loss. Our venerated Presi- 
dent Mark Hopkins, four months before had been 
called home; and the duty of electing his successor 
was before us, while our hearts were solemnized by 
the sudden death upon the platform on Wednesday 
morning of our honored corporate member, Governor 
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Washburn, of Massachusetts. The discussions and 
results of this meeting have made an important chap- 
ter in the history of the Congregational denomination. 
By a large majority the position taken at the Des 
Moines meeting was approved, and Dr. Storrs was 
elected President. The years that have passed since 
then have taught-us, that ‘‘ The Lord hath his way in 
the whirlwind and in the storm.” 


AS PRESIDENT. 


It was agrave problem this election brought before 
Dr. Storrs. Intimations that this vote might be given 
him were made soon after President Hopkins’s sud- 
den departure. Prompt and positive were his re- 
fusals to be considered a candidate, and when now 
elected, with a manifest unanimity of sentiment that 
seemed to brook no declination, he consented to de- 
lay his final answer till private consideration of the 
subject, conference with friends, and prayer for divine 
light should enable him to reach a decision. 

Weeks of earnest thought followed. The close of 
the month brought Dr. Storrs’s letter, accepting the 
presidency for one year. It is not easy to express the 
gratitude with which throughout our land, and on 
every mission field his acceptance was received. 
Clearly he stated his views on the special topics un- 
der discussion, agreeing with the action of the Board 
at Springfield, which decided that the examination of 
candidates for missionary service be made as hereto- 
fore by the Prudential Committee, and also approv- 
ing the actiontaken at the two previous meetings, 
rejecting the doctrine of probation after death. Dr. 
Storrs’s construction of the duties of the Prudential 
Committee in the examination of candidates has so 
important a relation to subsequent events that I quote 
the passage. 


ELECTION 


‘* The Prudential Committee has been instructed for 

the second time to exercise caution as to the appoint- 
ment of any candidates holding a doctrine which the 
Board yet esteems an unacceptable innovation, and 
whose tendencies it judges, as at present advised, to be 
perversive and dangerous. But this instructionclearly 
allows, if it does not suggest, that the Committee is to 
consider each case by itself, and in the few instances 
likely to arise where there is any uncertainty on the 
subject, is to form its judgment with kindness and can- 
dor, as to the amount and spiritual force of any ten- 
dency which may appear toward the opinion which it 
must not indorse. It has already unanimously decided, 
as I understand it, that when one does not find the new 
theory sustained by the Bible, and does not hold itas a 
part of a speculative scheme, but leaves the whole mo- 
mentous matter to which it refers in the hands of Him 
who as Judge of all the earth will do what is right in 
wisdom and love, no hindrance is interposed to imme- 
diate appointment. This seems to me entirely accord- 
ant, in letter and spirit, with the repeated instruction of 
the Board.” 
Thus at this critical hour did our President, as he 
writes, ‘‘ outline, with absolute freedom of speech, the 
course which appears, from my point of view, equita- 
ble toward all, consistent with the whole history of 
the Board, reverent toward its Lord, and adapted to 
further its foreign operations.”’ 

Nine years of eventful history have been added to 
the life of the American Board. Nine years to-day 
this letter of acceptance was written. Each succeed- 
ing year has borne cumulative testimony to the wis- 
dom of the ground then taken; to its harmonizing 
influence upon the contending parties; to the states- 
manlike ability of the author of these words. 


RESULTS. 


The decisions at Des Moines and Springfield could 
not at once quiet the waters after the troublous 
storms of the previous years. Honest doubts and in- 
adequate definitions of belief on the part of candidates 
were hard to reconcile with the President’s letter of 
acceptance, and with the views of prominent mem- 
bers of the Corporation. 

The Cleveland meeting of 1888, the first at which 
Dr. Storrs presided, was one where again the appro- 
priate business of the American Board absorbed steady 
attention, emphasized by the presence of a goodly 
number of honored missionaries. At the meeting in 
New York City, in 1889, altho the work of the year 
had been prosperous, dissatisfaction with the home 
management of the Board prominently showed itself, 
and a committee of, fifteen was appointed to investi- 
gate thoroughly and report. This report elicited 
a warm and prolonged debate. With Christian con- 
sideration and tact did Dr. Storrs preside. How 
much one sentence from his lips aided in the discus- 
sion: ‘I believe that the fullest expression of opin- 
ion generally contributes most to harmony. _I believe 
there are a great many things which are better outside 
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of a man than they are fomenting within him. The 
atmosphere is a great disinfectant. The terms of 


Dr. Storrs’s letter of acceptance were at this meeting — 


formally adopted, and we were ready to confide 
in his assuring word at the close of the gathering: 
‘‘The next meeting at Pittsfield will be a peace- 
able meeting.’’ And such it proved to be. It 
has been well said: ‘‘The Pittsfield meeting was 
for missions, about- missions, and in a large sense 
by the missionaries, some sixty or more being pres- 
ent.” The year’s prosperity had been marked in con- 
tributions and in earnest demands for enlargement 
of work on the field. Thirteen young men came 
upon the platform and pledged themselves to mission 
work. At this meeting Dr. Storrs presented his de- 
sire to retire from the presidency on account of the 
pressure of other duties. This intention had been 
known, and from all parts of the country had come 
urgent wishes, ‘‘representing all shades of theolog- 
ical thought,’’ that he would continue. Amid ap- 
plause did he yield, with the words: ‘‘I accept’; 
which brought the audience to their feet in a spon- 
taneous ‘‘ Praise God from whom all blessings flow.”’ 

The next meeting, 1892, was held in Chicago. 
Seldom has the work of the Board been more ably 
presented by Reports, Papers and Addresses. The 
doctrinal position of the Board and the administra- 
tion at the rooms of the Prudential Committee were 
again topics of earnest discussion, and again were 
previous utterances of the Board confirmed. The 
ability of our President was shown in a marked de- 
gree throughout the meeting. As has been well 
written: 


‘« President Storrs, as elsewhere and always, proved 

himself consummately master of the occasion. Theim- 
portance of all this, in times of earnest discussion, 
matching the word to the moment, suiting the action 
exactly to the word and the momentary urgency, now 
with some bright, genial pleasantry, now with a kind of 
incisive decision that ends the matter, and now with 
some word of spiritual wisdom that instantly illumines 
the case and shows the ‘ way out,’ can hardly be too 
highly appreciated.” 
" The meeting of 1893, held at Worcester, Mass., 
was anticipated with solicitude. Conferences with 
the conservative and with the radical elements of the 
Board had been held, and on the evening preceding 
the opening of the meeting a body of influential men, 
representing both wings, met for mutual conference 
with the President. A fraternal spirit was clearly 
manifested. The solemn significance of the occasion 
was realized. Each one frankly expressed his views 
and suggestions for solving the problem before us. 
This conference resulted in the appointment early in 
the session of a Committee of Fifteen to which all 
memorials from State associations and churches were 
to be referred. The Board proceeded with its regu- 
lar business, while many thoughts and prayers were 
with the committee engaged on this important and 
difficult task. On Thursday morning the report 
unanimously arrived at, through God’s grace, ad- 
vised, first, increasing the number of the Prudential 
Committee to fifteen; second, modifying the terms of 
election of the Committee; and third, requesting 
that the Rev. W. B. Noyes be appointed a missionary 
of the Board; towhich was added the statement that 
‘*The Board declares that this action is not to be 
understood as in any way nullifying its former utter- 
ances on the subject of Future Probation.” A warm 
debate of three hours followed the Committee’s report. 
At its close, the peaceful influence of our President 
was gratefully recognized in claiming that the adop- 
tion of the Rev. Mr. Noyes as a missionary, recom- 
mended in the third resolution of the Committee, 
would be in direct accord with his letter of accept- 
ance. The report was adopted by a very large ma- 
jority. Again, after strong pressure, did Dr. Storrs 
consent to withdraw his letter declining a re-election, 
lest it might indicate a disapproval of the Board's 
vote. 

In 1894, Madison, Wis., entertained the Board. 
Twoelements of deep gravity were present—the debt 
of over $100,000, rapidly accumulated Curing the 
financial depression of the previous year and a half, 
and the war between China and Japan. Yet a bright 
side was presented in successful work in various mis- 
sion fields; in the courage with which the financial 
problem was met: in the uplifting power of the doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit, as presented in the sermon 
by Mr. Moody; in the appointment of co-operating 
committees to secure added contributions, with the 
watchword ‘‘A gift from etery church.’’ In 1895, our 
Board met in the beautiful city of Brooklyn—the 
home of our President for a period close upon half a 
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century! Truthfully was it characterized as ‘‘an old- 
fashioned meeting.’’ Yet there still pressed upon us 
the debt of $116,000! painful retrenchments in various 
mission fields, and a dangerous business depression 
throughout ourland. In contrast was the number 
and character of the missionaries present; the sub- 
lime truths they presented, illustrated by their own 
lives; the encouraging reports of work abroad,-all 
crowned by a courageous determination to raise the 
debt within four months, under the inspiration of a 
conditional pledge of $25,000, literally a God-sent 
encouragement in a time of extremity! Westward, 
at Toledo, did the Board gather this month of 1896. 
The debt paid; the annual sermon ir which a return 
to the Pentecostal spirit of the early Church was 
powerfully enforced; great mission fields represented 
by honored workers who have borne the burdens of 
toil, and rejoice in victories; pleadings from the field 
for added help where openings were many; with no 
word of taking a ‘‘ backward step,” from secretaries 
or members, presented mingled elements that in- 
spired courage and faith and prayer in all hearts. 
I should make mention of the 
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of Dr. Storrs, so important an element in their dis- 
tinctive appropriateness at the Annual Meetings. 

In Cleveland at the first meeting held under his 
presidency, with solemnity he asked the question, 
‘‘Why are we here?’’ His strong reply enabled us to” 
realize our union with God in the work of foreign 
missions—the redemption of the world for Christ. In 
New York in 1889 again was the work of the Board 
eloquently portrayed with encouraging illustrations 
drawn from the world’s history. At Minneapolis, a 
meeting of warm discussion, with solemn power he 
developed the thought of duty. ‘‘ Why, not ministers 
alone, and woman’s boards, and churches here and 
there, but why every man interested in the history of 
the time and in the business of the civilization of the 
world, should bear a part in this grand work of mis- 
sions.” Long will the Pittsfield meeting dwell in 
memory. The increased gifts of the preceding year, 
the openings and earnest calls for more missionary 
laborers, the harmonious and hopeful spirit of the 
meeting, gave Dr. Storrs the topic of his address, 
‘«The Ultimate Triumph ofthe Gospel.” At Chicago 
in 1892theapproaching Columbian Exposition, the ma- 
terial progress of our country in invention. industrial 
movements and commerce gave a keynote whence 
our obligation to the cause of religion was strongly 
drawn. At Worcester, the meeting whose excitement 
was rivaled only in the Board’s history by the Spring- 
field gathering, the hearts of the great Christian 
assemblage were thrilled by a clear vision of the true 
work laid upon us, with the divine promises of our 
risen Lord. At Madison, amid much solicitude from 
the debt and the Eastern war, che great missionary 
enterprise was traced from its beginning in Paul's 
conversion. All that is- best in our civilization has 
been developed from the message given to the Apos- 
tle. It was after the Madison meeting that, follow- 
ing out this line of thought, Dr. Storrs closed his re- 
marks before the Congregational Club of our city 
with these words: 

‘« Let us work in these cities, in which you and I ex- 
ult, until the power going from them shall be felt in 
Asia Minor, China, Japan and all round the world. It 
is a grand thing to live where women and men can lay 
their hands on the levers which areto lift the world.” 

In Brooklyn, with the memories of fifty years of 
service crowding upon him, to the great audience 
composed largely of his intimate and long-time driends, 
he spoke, depicting with the combined eloquence of 
‘‘elevated, poetic, prophetic” thought, the victorious 
power of the Gospel in every Christianizing 
effort at homeand abroad. In Toledo, at the close of 
a memorable meeting in which courage and faith pre- 
dominated, while sketching the upheavals of these 
closing years of the century, the Gospel of Christ 
was presented as the one regenerating force in the 
political and social life, with comprehensive references 
to history, corroborative of every assertion. 

CLOSE. 

Those were pregnant words with which the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, in 1812, granted the 
charter incorporating the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, ‘‘ for the purpose of 
propagating the Gospel in heathen lands, by supporting 
Missionaries, and diffusing a knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures.” Yor more than eighty years has this 
pioneer foreign missionary society of America prose- 
cuted its beneficent work, and its messengers have 
found entrance into every nation of the earth, and 
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wherever they have made their homes the transform- 
ing power of*the Gospel of Christ has in greater or 
less degree been realized. How pre-eminent the 
honor to be identified with such enduring, Christlike 
work! 

But I must close, having only sketched, and that 
inadequately, the part borne by Dr. Storrs in the his- 
tory of the Board. How fully we realize that more 
than any act done or word spoken, influential as these 
have been, is the personality of the man—that inde- 
finable, harmonious resultant of all his thinking and 
doing, his feeling and being, which we call character. 
It is this character, recognized in his life asa pastor 
and friend for fifty years, that has commanded re- 
spect on the platform of the Board, that has given 
weight to all his counsels, whether in conference or 
in the extensive correspondence entailed by his official 
position, ever manifesting itself in benignity and wis- 
dom. 

As we commemorate the fifty years, think not of 
sunset, but of that golden’light that ‘‘ shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day.’’ .Serus in calum 
redeat. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Study of Poetry. 


BY HAMILTON W. MABIE, LITT. D., 
Associate Epitor or “ THe OvuTLook.” 


THESE suggestions with regard to the study of 
poetry are addressed to those to whom that study is 
a resource, not an occupation; who turn to literature 
for refreshment, enlightenment and inspiration, and 
who are concerned chiefly with these universal ele- 
ments of interest in verse or prose, and only subordi- 
nately with questions of historical significance or with 
technical qualities. The men and women who are in 
a position to make a critical study of poetry are few 
in number; but there is practically no limit to the 
number of those who can, if they choose, feel the de- 
light which all fine verse imparts, and gain the en- 
largement of thought and experience which a real 
acquaintance with such verse effects. 

Delight and enlargement may well be taken as 
words significant of the results of such a study, and 
as throwing light also upon the best methods of con- 
ducting it. So much has been said of late years 
about methods of literary study that we are in danger 
of missing the ends of that study; in the multiplica- 
tion of mechanical devices of all kinds, and in the 
elaboration of systems, the joy which ought to flow 
from a true work of art escapes us and we are disci- 
plined and instructed where we ought to be exalted 
and inspired. There are other studies which train 
the mind and impart information; the study of poetry 
ought to do more; it ought to liberate the imagina- 
tion and enrich the spirit of the student. 

For poetry is, in several ways, the greatest of the 
arts; the greatest, that is, in its capacity to receive, 
express and convey thought, emotion and experience; 
and the first function of any piece of art is to give de- 
light in some form; to so express and illustrate power 
or beauty, or both, as to give the imagination that 
deep satisfaction which a skilled workman feels when 
he sees a piece of work nobly executed. 

The first impression which a student of Tennyson's 
‘‘In Memoriam ” ought to receive is delight in a body 
of verse so melodious in cadence, so finely compacted 
and joined together out of thoughts, allusions, figures 
and illustrations so full of beauty and of suggestive- 
ness. The delight in a June morning is not a matter of 
scientific perception of details; it is a total impression 
of the fresh and pervading beauty of the world, borne 
in through every sense until the imagination is stirred 
to unwonted responsiveness. In like manner, the 
delight which ‘‘In Memoriam” brings to every open- 
minded reader flows, in the first place, from the work 
as a whole, and not from its specific qualities. Who- 
ever misses this delight misses the one peculiar qual- 
ity which art -has to give. The thought of ‘In Me- 

moriam ’’ is an integral part of the poem and a factor 
in the sum of its greatness; but that thought might 
be found elsewhere; it belongs to religion, to phi- 
losophy, to science, to contemporary specula- 
tion; that which does not exist elsewhere is 
the thought set in such relations, interpreted in 
Such terms, and incorporated in a form at once so 
compact and so beautiful. The poem is, in other 


words, the thought which it contains plus the person- 
ality of a man of genius; and this combination pro- 
duces a work of art; a new and distinct creation, ad- 
dressed not tothe intellect alone nor to the imagina- 
tion alone, but to all there isin man. And as a man 
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Ought to receive the impression of a fine landscape 
through his whole nature, so ought the student to 
receive the impression of a great poem. Later he 
may separate and analyze the rivulets which flow 
together to make the deep and full movement in 
which he shares; but he must first get the impact on 
his imagination of the poem in its entirety. More 
than this, he must retain the power of being moved 
and stirred bythe poem so long as he studies it. 
When a reader ceases to find delight in a poem with 
which he is familiar he may take it for granted that 
he has been wasting his time on a commonplace bit 
of verse, or that his method has been mistaken. 
Any method of study which, so to speak, devi- 
talizes a poem by taking the freshness and 
charm out of it, is vicious and defeats the very 
ends of study. It cannot be said too often, in view 
of the tendency of all methodical study to become 
mechanical, that when poetry ceases to give delight 
it ceases to give the most vital quality it contains. It 
is, therefore, a matter of prime importance to keep a 
fresh mind and a responsive imagination in dealing 
with poetry; to put it more definitely, the end of all 
study of poetry ought to be to develop this power of 
responsiveness. | That method is best for the student 
which deepens his interest and enriches his imagina- 
tion. It is impossible to define methods which shall 
be 0: equal value to students of different tempera- 
ments. If one has clearly fixed in his mind the truth 
that poetry is not to be studied primarily for infor- 
mation, discipline or training, but for enlargement 
and inspiration, he cannot go far astray in his en- 
deavor to find the best ways of studying. 

The charm of ‘‘In Memoriam”’ resides in the poe- 
try and not in the thought; it issues, in other words, 
out of the totality of the poem and not out of a single 
element. But when one has surrendered himself to 
this charm and has read the poem freely and consec- 
utively for the purpose of getting the full force, the. 
complete beauty of it, it is time to ask what it means.. 
For every true work or art means something; has 
something to say about the deepest things which con- 
cern man; is, in truth, a fresh revelation of what is 
in the heart of man or in his contact with the world. 
Every great poem is, therefore, a chapter in the 
spiritual history of the race; and if all other records 
had perished save such works as the Book of Job, the 
prophecies of Isaiah, the ‘‘Iliad,” the ‘Divine 
Comedy” and ‘‘Faust,’’ we should still be able to 
trace the course of intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ment. ‘‘In Memoriam,” which, for the purpose of 
this article, may well serve as a single illustration, is 
one of these significant works; it mirrors the deepest 
life of its time, it sums up the thinking of a notable 
period and gives it a noble unity and order; it will 
be read in the future as one of the autobiographic 
documents of our century. The moment the 
student begins to feel its deep and abiding charm 
he begins also to see its drift and to discern a 
coherent movement of thought in it. He isdrawn 
to probe its depths and to get at its secret. He can 
do this only by quiet, consecutive study of the suc- 
cessive groups of verses; clearing the thought to his 
own mind by mentally restating it, if necessary; ex- 
plaining to himself allusions, references, similes and 
analogies; and he will find a number of helpful stud- 
ies of the poem-by sympathetic and discriminating 
students. In this way he will get at the intellectual 
content of the poem; he will see how it stands related 
to the century which produced it, and what it means 
in the history of human experience. He will wish 
also to know what personal elements entered into 
the making of ‘‘In Memoriam’’; what kind of mah 
its writer was; how he was educated; whom he knew; 
what books stirred him; what his manner of life was.. 
He will turn to the biography of Tennyson, not yet 
finally written, but the contributions to which are 
found in many books. 

And when he has explained the poem to himself 
and found its place in the literature of the time and of 
all time, he will be led to study in detail its structure, 
rhyme, rhythm, the charm of which he has felt a 
thousand times without understanding its sources. 

Having begun with the idea that the poem is a 
piece of art, and not mere material for philological 
or analytical study, he will be so saturated with its 
vital beauty that he may safely study its structure as 
minutely as he chooses. He will not discover a skil- 
ful piece of mechanism, a cunning arrangement of 
words and collocation of sounds; he will find a living, 
breathing unity; he will begin to comprehend the 
mystery of human speech, the subtle relation between 
thought and words, between sound and sense, between 
voice and ear; he will catch a glimpse of a wonder- 
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land of hidden psychologic associations and condi- 
tions, of magical harmonies secreted in speech and 
sound; he will come to understand why it is that 
poets must be born and cannot be made. For the 
making of such a poem as ‘‘In Memoriam” involves 
a thorough and subtle knowledge of the spiritual 
laws of expression, which the most cunning dexterity 
is powerless to compass and the most carefully 
trained skill to employ. 

If these suggestions are sound it will be seen that 
the apparatus for the successful study of poetry is 
very slight, and is largely in the possession of every 
student. A very few books, a very little time each 
day, if one knows how to use it, are sufficient; the 
realelements of success are freshness of feeling and 
responsiveness of imagination—qualities which are as 
susceptible of cultivation as the habit of attention or 
the habit of remembering things. The secret lies in in- 
timate and frequent reading of poetry, without stop- 
ping for analysis, until the mind is completely saturated 
with the thought,.and the imagination is in complete 
possession of the poem. That student has really mas- 
tered the great story of King Lear, who, as he reads, 
reconstructs in his own imagination the world in 
which Shakespeare set the greatest of modern plays, 
and who feels the full force of the drama through 
every sense and in every faculty. 

New York Crry. 


Dr. Storrs’s Advent to Brooklyn. 


BY CHARLES E, WEST, LL.D, 





In the early part of the century, the leading 
churches of New York and Brooklyn, as they are to- 
day, were the Episcopal, Presbyterian and Dutch Re- 
formed. The Methodist and Congregational were 
feebly represented. New England was the soil in 
which the religion of the Puritans seemed best to 
flourish. Fleeing from the persecutions of the Estab- 
lished Church, they sought shelter in an unknown 
wilderness, and here, in poverty and consecration to 
Christ, they inaugurated a system of religious and 
philanthropic work, the fruits of which are found 
scattered far andwide. They were the pioneers in the 
great work of planting in this country the seminal 
principles of republican freedom and national inde- 
pendence. The sacred fire burned on every family 
altar. The Sabbath aad the sanctuary were the in- 
stitutions they most reverently cherished. During 
the centuries which have elapsed since the first settle- 
ment at Plymouth, colonies have gone out and estab- 
lished settlements in all parts of the land, and built 
churches and schools; but when they joined other 
communities of different creeds from their own, they 
found it more difficult to do the work they liked. 
This was true of New York and Brooklyn. 

The Broadway Tabernacle, of New York, was the 
only Congregational church of any note in the city. 
Its pulpit was open forthe discussion of all the lead- 
ing questions of the day. It was here, in 1843, that 
Rufus Choate delivered his great oration before the 
New England Society of New York, in which he re- 
ferred to the residence of Englishmen, in the reign of 
Mary, from 1553 to 1558, at Geneva, and of the poli- 
tics which the Pilgrims learned there, and declared, 
in one of his impassioned outbursts of eloquence: 
‘« There was a State without a king or nobies, there * 
was a Church without a bishop.” 

Never shall I forget the excitement of that great 
audience. The Rev. George E. Cheever was sitting 
by the speaker’s desk, and, with his cane, pounded 
the floor, and joined in his approval with the shout- 
ing multitude. 

Joseph Hoxie was President of the Society, and 
in accompanying Mr. Choate to the Astor House, 
where the Society dined, was asked by Choate why 
that explosion at the simple utterance of a great his- 
torical truth? Mr. Hoxie’s reply was: ‘‘ New York 
is the great metropolitan city of episcopacy in this 
country.” 

The Rev. Dr. Wainwright, Rector of Trinity Church, 
and chaplain of the Society, said grace at the table, 
and, after, in a few remarks, said: ‘‘ There can be 

no Church without a bishop.” Out ofthat utterance 
grew a prolonged newspaper controversy between 
Dr. Wainwright and Dr. George Potts, in articles 
which appeared in The Commercial Advertiser. Then 
followed a further controversy between Dr. Cheever 
and Archbishop Hughes, of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The outcome of this wasthe establishment 
of two great Congregational churches—the Church 
of the Puritans and the Church of the Pilgrims. 
The former was located on Union Square, New York, 
the present site of Tiffany’s store, the Rev. George B. 
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Cheever, pastor; the latter, Brooklyn's well-known 
church, on Henry and Remsen Streets. 

It was my privilege to aid in organizing the Church 
of the Puritans, and in giving all my leisure time in 
building up in New York an old-fashioned New Eng- 
land church. At the same time, I was interested in 
the Brooklyn enterprise and occasionally attended its 
religious meetings. Among the clergy who were in- 
vited to preach on the Sabbath, I remember Dr. Ed- 
ward Humphrey, of the Dansbury Theological Semi- 
nary, Kentucky, a schoolmate of mine in the Pitts- 
field Academy, who was invited to become the pastor 
of the Brooklyn Church, but declined the invitation. 
Dr. Leonard Bacon, of New Havenand Dr. Shepherd, 
of Bangor, also officiated. But a younger man was 
sought, and our honored pastor, whose fiftieth anni- 
versary is so soon to be celebrated, was called. 

It is hardly necessary for me to review his splendid 
career, as scholar, pastor and philanthropist, during 
the half century, the most interesting period of our 
political history. When I think of Brooklyn in the 
early part of the century and contrast it with its pres- 
ent growth and prosperity; I see the nature of the 
work which has been done by Dr. Storrs and his con- 
temporaries. 

When I first visited Brooklyn, Montague Street had 
just been opened through a cornfield; the stubble was 
still to be seen on the sidewalks. Greenwood Cem- 
etary had but a single grave to distinguish it asa 
place of sepulture. No paved :streets, no railroads, no 
omnibuses, no great institutions save that of the 
Brooklyn Institute, which had just begun its exist- 
ence. Fulton Street was its main avenue, along 
which the travel through the town passed. I remem- 
ber the broken-down stone wall which was on the 
east side, at the head of Clinton Street—property be- 
longing to St. Ann’s Church. Little had been done 
for education. There was not an incorporated school 
of learning in the city. No Polytechnic, no Packer. 
The churches were the great educational institutions 
of the people. At St. Ann’s was Dr. Cutler; at the 
Reformed Church, Dr. Romeyn and Dr. Bethune; in 
the First Presbyterian Church, Dr. Cox. It was in 
the fields of the city I came from New York with my 
botanical classes to gather wild flowers. Between 
the two cities ferryboats plied, propelled by horse- 
power. There was no gas for the streets—now and 
then a dim lamplight, only to make the darkness 
more hideous. No Ridgewood to supply the people 
with water. Here and there a street pump, to which 
housekeepers, with pails, resorted for the necessary 
article. 

It was to such an unfurnished and unattractive city 
our young pastor came.with his newly married bride, 
to live and help build up a great and attractive civili- 
zation. 

By his eminent services to the Church and the 
State, Dr. Storrs has added largely to the reputation 
of a long ancestral line of clergyman. He needs no 
eulogy. His monument isin our midst. Fifty years 
of pastoral service! Fifty years of American life! 
Fifty years of Christian unity in one congregation! 
Generations have risen, grown old, and passed away. 
Fifty years of literary as well as parochial work, and 
yet his eye is not dimmed by age, nor his feet weary 
in well-doing, nor has his tongue lost its magic spell 
during all these fifty years. He has witnessed the 
wonderful growth and prosperity of his adopted city, 
he has witnessed the many changes in the Republic 
—the long bloody Civil War, the abolition of slavery, 
the addition to the Republic of new States, the civil 
war in Paris, and the French Republic, the Crimean 
War, the Sepoy Rebellion, the opening of the ports of 
Japan tothe commercial world, and to-day Armenia 
is stretching out her hands for help, to free her from 
the barbarous treatment she is receiving from Tur- 
key. But I need not add—the story is too long. 

In conclusion. 

How wonderful has been the growth of our coun- 
try in the arts, sciences and ministering agencies of 
Christian science. 

The Pilgrims of the ‘‘ Mayflower” emancipated 
themselves from spiritual domination established 
a ‘‘Church without a bishop,’’ and these later heroes 
who fought in the wars of the Revolution estab- 
lished a ‘‘State without a king.’’ 

We, their descendants, are reaping the fruits of 
their toil and sacrifices. Truly, ‘‘Our lines have 
fallen in pleasant places.’’ ‘‘ We have a goodly her- 
itage,’’ and it is becoming that we cherish the virtues 
of our fathers and labor to transmit the blessings 
which they secured, 


Broox.yn, N. Y. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
The Idea of Literary Property. 


BY GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM. 


Ir the practice of retaining one literary language 
for Europe had continued, the possibility of securing 
one system for controlling and protecting literary pro- 
duction would have been very much furthered, and 
the date of interstate copyright might have been ad- 
vanced by a century or more. There seemed at one 
time to be a possibility that with the decline of the 
general use of Latin, the language of France would 
be accepted by the writers of Europe as a convenient 
form for literature which was international in its 
character and which was addressed to the whole civ- 
ilized world. Such general or international use of 
French proved, however, but a passing phase or epi- 
sode in literary history, a phase which probably saw 
its culmination during the reign of Frederick the 
Great. The revival of the feeling of nationality which 
accompanied or resulted from the completion of the 
organization of the great States of Europe brought 
with it a revival of patriotic interest in the mainte- 
nance of the national language for the literature of 
the nation. Asa result, we find a revival, or rather 
a development, of German, the writérs of Italy bring- 
ing their books before the world no longer in Latin 
but in Italian, those of England accepting for their 
medium their home language, and those of France 
finding the use of the literary language which they 
had hoped to see adopted by Europe as a whole, re- 
stricted to French territory and to one or two adjoin- 
ing States. It is only in countries like Belgium and 
Switzerland, which possess no national tongue, or 
like Holland, the home language of which has too 
limited a circle of readers, or like Russia, whose lan- 
guage lies outside of literary civilization, that we find 
any continuity in the practice of bringing books into 
print in French, or occasionally in Latin. 

With this development of national literature, writ- 


‘ten in the tongue of the country of its origin, the di- 


rect availability of which is in the main limited to the 
readers of such country, there comes, for a time at 
least, a retrogression in the tendency which had been 
gaining strength, to consider Europe, as far as its 
literature was concerned, as one community. The 
domestic laws for the protection of literary property 
begin to take shape, and to secure for such property, 
within the limits of the State in which it originated, 
a better assured and a more lasting protection. At 
the same time, however, that these domestic copy- 
right laws are being enacted, we find an increase in 
the impression that the authors outside of the State 
have no rights calling for consideration and that the 
interests of the home publishers and of the home 
readers call for and justify the largest measure of 
appropriation that seems convenient of the produc- 
tions of these foreign authors in the form of trans- 
lations. 

The development of public opinion to such condi- 
tion of enlightenment as assured the recognition of 
literary production as property, irrespective of politi- 
cal boundaries and irrespective also of the particular 
form of language in which it might appear in print, 
came but slowly. This education and development 
on the part of the community on the one hand, and 
on that of authors and their publishers on the other, 
belong, of course, to a later period than that here 
under consideration. It was not, in fact, until the 
time of the discussions in England which resulted 
from the famous statute of 1710 (discussions which 
began in 1769 in connection with the suit of Millar 
ys. Taylor) that we find any intelligent consideration 
given to the principles involved and to the interests 
at stake in the definition and the protection of literary 
property. The first general discussion in France con- 
cerning the rights of literary producers and their re- 
lations to the community was due to the Convention 
of 1793. 

In Germany, as before indicated, the feebleness of 
the imperial authority and the lack of any real unity 
or harmony for imperial action, had the result of 
throwing the consideration of such a matter as copy- 
right back upon the local legislatures of the State. 
As a consequence, the framing of any consistent leg- 
islation, giving such recognition to literary property 
as had been secured under the monarchy in England 
and the revolutionary republic in France, was delayed 
in Germany until 1837, when the act was passed in 
Prussia which formed the model for the similar acts 
passed shortly thereafter by the legislatures of a 
number of the other States of the Empire. 

If Germany was, in connection with the special dif- 
ficulties attending the delay in its reorganization as a 
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nation, somewhat slow in the recognition given to 
the principles of copyright, this delay has, as far as 
the interests of literary producers and of copyright 
owners are concerned, been more than offset by the 
admirable service rendered through the organization, 
already referred to, of the German book trade. To 
Germany also belongs the credit of inaugurating the 
system of interstate copyright that gave the prec- 
edents for the international copyright conventions, 
and that served as the suggestion and the precursor 
of the European system of recognition and protection 
of literary property instituted in 1887 by the Conven- 
tion of Berne. 

It was, however, France, that took the initiative in 
calling this Convention, and it was the members of 
the Association of French Authors and Artists who 
had the larger share of the responsibiilty for planning 
the policy and shaping the work of the Convention. 
The result of these public-spirited labors has been to 
secure, for the first time in history, an assured recog- 
nition and protection for literary and artistic prop- 
erty. : 

It is evident from this brief summary that, by the 
close of the seventeenth century, the term fixed for 
the completion of the present study, the conception 
of literary property had not reached any very ad- 
vanced stage of development. 

The diverse theories which came into discussion 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century, in Eng- 
land in 1769 and 1774, in France in 1793, and in 
Germany somewhat later, may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 

1st. Property in an intellectual conception or crea- 
tion is fully analogous to property in a materia! crea- 
tion, and implies as comprehensive and unlimited 
a control for the production of the labor of the mind 
as that conceded by the community to the produc- 
tion of the labor of the hand. 

2d. Intellectual property depends upon an indi- 
vidual agreement or convention to which each person 
enjoying the use of a copy of a literary (or artistic) 
production makes himself a party. 

3d. Property in an intellectual production depends 
upon the natural or personal rights of the author, 
who through unauthorized appropriations, would be 
caused an injury or tort. 

4th. Property in an intellectual production is the 
creation of statute, and is subject to limitations de- 
pending not upon any natural rights of the producer, 
but upon the convenience or advantage of the com- 
munity. 

Of these several theories or conceptions, it is the 
fourth which represents in substance the survival of 
the discussions of two centuries, and which has form- 
ed the basis of the copyright legislation of both 
Europe and America. 

It is probably not yet practicable to determine 
whether such survival represents the survival of the 
fittest. I am inclined to think that the actual status 
of an intellectual production and the relation of its 
producer to the community would be more accurately 
expressed by a combination of the first and fourth of 
these theories. We may assume, in the first place, 
that the right of the producer to the complete and 
unrestricted control of an intellectual production has 
been accepted as no less binding upon the community 
than the rights of the producers of material property. 

Secondly, we may admit that an intellectual pro- 
duction is from its special character much more ex- 
posed to appropriation or invasion than is material 
property, and that an adequate protection of the 
property-rights of a literary producer can be secured 
only by means of a very considerable measure of spe- 
cial legislation, and that even this legislation would 
often prove inadequate for the purpose unless it were 
seconded or supported by public opinion and by the 
good will of the community. 

Thirdly, we may assume that as a consideration for 
this service of exceptional legislation and for this spe- 
cial co-operation of the community in aiding in the 
protection of his very ‘‘ difficult’’ property, the crea- 
tor of an intellectual production is willing to sacrifice 
in favor of the community a portion of his un- 
restricted ownership. 

An application of such an hypothesis of a practical 
adjustment of the rights and requirements of the 
author on the one hand and the interests of the com- 
munity on the other, is afforded by the record of copy- 
right legislation in France. The long series of dis- 
cussions, which, beginning in 1793, were continued 
until 1867, resulted in the conclusion that the claim 
of the author to a copyright in perpetuity could in 
theory not be refuted. The legislation with which 
these discussions were terminated did not, howev er 
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carry this conclusion to its logical result. The term of 
copyright was fixed not for perpetuity but for the 
life of the author and fifty years thereafter. The au- 
thor’s property-right in his creations was, namely, 
protected for himself, for his children, and for his 
grandchildren; but after these natural family inter- 
ests had been provided for, consideration was given 
to the interests of the community at large, and 
the literary production was taken into the public 
domain. 

There has been, I contend, in this copyright ar- 
rangement arrived at in France, something in the na- 
ture of a compact between the author and the State, 
altho I do not find such a view presented in the dis- 
cussions of the time. It seems to me that sucha 
compact is not only equitable but logical, and that it 
secures a Satisfactory solution for the vexed question 
concerning copyright in perpetuity. The author asks 
for a larger measure of protective service from the 
State than that required by the owner of property like 
a house (or, for that matter, of any other class of 
property), and he is willing in return for such special 
service, if the results of his labors may, by adequate 
legislation, be assured for his immediate descendants, 
to surrender to the community the property-right in 
perpetuity which under his inherent right and at com- 
mon law was as fully vested in him as is the title of a 
house in the man who has produced it. 

The consideration of these several theories or con- 
ceptions does not properly belong to the history of 
literary production prior to the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century. I make reference to them here sim- 
ply because they represent the conclusions toward 
which were gradually developed the more limited 
conceptions arrived at in the earlier centuries, the 
centuries whose literary activities and conditions I 
have attempted in this paper to describe. 


New York City. 





Memories of the late Editor of “Puck.” 


BY LOUISE EDGAR. 


THE latchstring of ‘The Bunnery” was always 
out, for its owner was the most hospitable of men. 

Mr. Bunner loved to have his friends around him, 
and those of us who were lucky enough to be his near 
neighbors as well as friends, had a way of running in 
of an evening without the formality of ringing or 
knocking. There was always a welcome ready for 
us, and such a welcome! The little ways and habits 
that go to make the home atmosphere charming be- 


longed especially to him, and made him the most de- - 


lightful of hosts. 

Where is the woman who can forget his courtly, 
old-fashioned ‘‘ Madam, may your enemies become 
your footstool!’’ as he handed her in to a dinner en- 
livened by the flashes of his wit; or the man who 
does not guard in his memory a picture of the after- 
dinner smoke and inimitable after-dinner stories, 
thrown out against the background of the comfortable, 
well-lighted, easy-going ménage, presided over with 
infinite grace and thoughtfulness by its adored mis- 
tress—the most congenial and beloved of wives! 

Mr. Bunner was a tactful listener. People always 
told him their troubles, and he had a word of courage 
and cheer for everyone. But he suffered, as sympa- 
thetic people sometimes do, from a surfeit of confi~ 
dences, and at one time, after a local squabble had 
brought him a more than ordinarily large c/éentéle of 
seekers after sympathy, each one of whom insisted 
on pouring out his individual tale of wo, some of us 
were vastly amused to discover, posted in a conspicu- 
ous corner of the big, comfortable dining room, 
where the men smoked and chatted, these lines: 

“This is the home of harmony and quiet; 

We want no rows here, nor club riot. 
Come, and be welcome, but let this remind you, 
You’re begged to leave your grievances behind you.” 


He had a way of posting these whimsical little rhymes 
all over the house. A warning verse fixed above the 
bathroom faucets cried shame upon the heedless of- 
fender who left the water running. It read thus: 


‘* No one in this household orter 
Leave these faucets running water; 
And no one, I amcertain, would, 
Who was entirely kind and good.”’ 


Downstairs in the conservatory, where there was a 
Stationary washbowl and a towel, where any late- 
coming guest might run in before luncheon to wash 
his hands, there appeared this legend: 
‘* However dirty this towel may appear, 
Do not take it away to the wash 


Until you have gotten a new one here, 
Right here in your hand—by gosh!”’ 
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the termination of which is emphatic, if not ele-* 
gant. 

We in whose ears still linger the exciting political 
discussions of the late election, can appreciate the 
verse which surmounted ‘‘ Old Glory,” draped above 
the drawing-room door in Mr. Bunner’s house. It 
was put up at a time when controversy over local 
politics had broken up many pleasant evenings, and 
it ran thus: 

‘“‘ This is our Flag, our joy and pride— 
But please leave politics outside !”’ 
Needless to say, his visitors took the hint. 

Rhyming, to him, came as easily as speech to or- 
dinary mortals. I remember, one day being haunted 
by the lines, which I believe I had seen somewhere: 

‘‘ But suppose one loves one’s neighbor, 
And detests one’s neighbor’s dog?” 
‘‘Give me a rhyme for these,’’ I said, laughingly, 
writing them on a piece of paper. ‘‘ They have run in 
my head all day, the meaningless words.” But they 
rounded out when, after a second’s scribbling, he 
handed me this: 
“Christian precept and example 
_ Should not be a Christian's clog; 
But suppose one loves one’s neighbor 
And detests one’s neighbor’s dog?” 
To a triend, suffering from the prosaic but painful 
éotl, he sent a pair of straw slippers with the lines: 
‘‘ When you've biles upon your heels 
Very nicely these things feels!’ 
The recipient, being himself of rather a poetic turn 
of mind, sent back the answer: 
‘‘ With these on, in spite of biles, 
I could travel miles and miles!” 
And this effusion delighted Mr. Bunner mightily. 

He was ever ready to recognize merit in anybody 
else, and was the least vain of men, always changing 
the conversation when his own achievements became 
the subject. 

His general knowledge was astonishing, and it was 
always at the disposal of his friends. Anxious mothers 
with ailing babies were glad to avail themselves of 
his unusual medical knowledge; and he was a perfect 
encyclopedia for any one who wished information on 
almost any topic under the sun. His memory was 
stocked with quotations, and was unfailing as to their 
authors. 

He drew only less well than he wrote, and was 
always obliging about designing letters or monograms 
for embroidery. He disclaimed none of the trifles 
which make up life and thought no kindness beneath 
him. 

Can it be wondered that he inspired affection in no 
mean degree, nor that we miss him? The poor, per- 
haps, miss him most of all, tor he was very good to 
them. Ina quiet way he found out any one who 
needed assistance, and the people he helped do not 
forget him. Of his quickness and insight into char- 
acter, above all, of his passionate patriotism, I have 
not time to speak now. He had morethan most men 
the power of inspiring affection. His was a lovable, 
whimsical, wholly delightful personality, the loss of 
which makes a gap in many hearts. I have only tried 
to give a few memories of him and of his delighttul 
home life. Alas! that they should be now only mem- 
ories. 

Nuttey, N. J. 





A GREEK fable says that one day two players on 
the cithara, Eunomus and Ariston, making a trial of 
their skill, one of the cords of Eunomus’s instru- 
ment breaking, a cicada flew down and perched upon 
it and replaced the soynd with such success that it car- 
ried off the palm of victory. It appears that the boys 
of Provence, according to Perrin, captured the cicada 
by holding behind the singing insect a long reed and 
whistling without interruption an air. Gradually the 
cicada descends, walks along the reed, and finally 
reaches the hand of the whistler, who has only to close 
his fingers to capture the insect. This story was called 
out by a recent communication by Professor Lataste, of 
Santiago, Chile, to the Entomological Society of France, 
who describes the way in which the Chilean boys cap- 
ture cicadas. They clap their hands on a cord or 
rhythm more or less like that of the song of the cicada, 
when it alights on the boy’s back, on his hat, and soon 
perches on his hand. Dr. Horrath tried the experi- 
ment himself on the shores of the Adriatic ontwo large 
cicadas. Rapidly clapping his hands at the foot of an 
olive tree in which a cicada was singing, the insect, 
usually timid and shy, did not interrupt its song, but 
went on with it, and soon leaving its perch it descended 
down the trunk near the observer, and seemed so hyp- 
notized by the clapping, that he could almost touch it 
without its flying away. This shows that it is by the 
sense of hearing that it notices the clapping of the 
hands, 
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“The Glorious Gospel of the Blessed God.” 


A DISCOURSE, AT THE CLOSE OF FIFTY YEARS 
“OF PASTORAL SERVICE. 


BY RICHARD S. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 


PasToR OF THE CHURCH QF THE PiLGRims, BROOKLYN. 


Text.—1 Timothy 1:11: ‘* According to the glorious Gospel (the 
Gospel of the Glory) of the blessed God, which was committed to my 
trust.” 

ANOTHER year, silently passing, has brought us, my dear 
Christian friends, to the end of a half-century of years 
since our happy companionship, as pastor and people, be- 
gan in this house. I desire, therefore, first of all, to recog- 
nize with profound and reverent gratitude the Divine kind- 
ness, which has been constantly manifest in our history as 
a church, and to which it is due that I have been permitted 
so long to remain ministering to you, without aid in the 
pulpit from associate or assistant. Coming hither in 
youth, and, as some of you remember, with no abounding 
physical vigor, and having accepted new labors and cares 
in recent years, compelling an ever fresh outlay of time 
and strength, it is only through the protecting and sustain- 
ing Providence of our Father that I have continued to this 
day, witnessing for that which was precious to me at the 
outset, and which never has lost, to my apprehension, its 
supreme and inspiring charm. Surely, while we cease not 
to look unto God, for ourselves and for others who shall 
follow us here, we may gratefully set up at this eminent 
point our memorial stone, and say, with a victorious glad- 
ness like that which echoes from the pages of the past, 
‘‘ Hitherto hath the Lord helped us!” 

Ten years ago, in this place, on the fortieth anniversary 
of my settlement as your pastor, having no assurance that 
this then future occasion would find me still in life among 
you, I reviewed, as clearly and largely as I could, tho of 
course rapidly and very imperfectly, the history of this 
church up to that time, with the chief. changes which we 
had seen in the churches around us, in the expanding com- 
munities on this side of the river and on the other, in the 
nation at large, and to some extent in the political and reli- 
gious development of Christendom, as realized in the pre- 
ceding twoscore years. I do not propose to repeat to-day 
that outline of change, and there is not much which it 
seems at present indispensable to add to it. The changes 
which have since occurred, in the general life of churches or 
of peoples, have been largely in the line of those which were 
then summarily noted; and there has not, perhaps, been as 
much in them as before of critical or commanding impor- 
tance. 

Of course we have to recognize sadly among ourselves— 
yet also with glad and grateful remembrance of those who 
liave gone—the removal by death, in the intervening 
decade, of many whose work in the church or for it had 
been of great and beautiful service, and on whom we had 
happily relied for such service infuture. I cannot attempt 
to enumerate all, but the honored names of not a few then 
eminent in the congregation at once recur: as Chittenden, 
Woodruff, Hatch, Nichols, the Brothers Dike, both the 

Brevoorts, father and son; Messrs. Van Cott, Birdseye, 
Hasiehurst, Merrill; Messrs. Thayer, Sanford, Polhemus, 
Bulkley; Messrs. Holt, Mygatt, Baylis, Bowen; the dis- 
tinguished and beloved physicians, Mitchell, Hutchison, 
Shenstone; Mr. Elting, for years our faithful church clerk; 
Messrs. Phelps, Gilkison, McCoy, Day, Douglas, Prentice, 
Packer, Van Olinda, and others. These indicate, at least, 
the many vacancies left in our ranks by those whom the 
Master has called to go higher in the ten years past; while 
the names of noble and lovely women, also preceding us to 
the unseen, would considerably more than double the list. 
Several of those whose names I have mentioned had been 
associated with the church from its beginning,while others, 
coming later, had Still had their home here for twenty, 
thirty or forty years. Itis a striking illustration, if such 
were needed, of the harmony and vital vigor of the church, 
that in spite of so many and such serious losses from our 
earthly membership, our numbers have increased instead 
of diminishing, that our financial strength remains unim- 
paired, and that the moral and spiritual power of the con- 
gregation has, perhaps, never been greater than at pres- 
ent. One cannot but feel that prayers have continued on 
its behalf on the part of the many who in these later years 
have been passing through it to the Heavenly life. 

The total number of members received to the church in 
the last ten years has been 443; 316 on confession of faith, 
127 on letters from other churches; 144 have been in the 
same interval dismissed, 142 have died. From the begin- 
ning have been received into the church 2,593; 1,203 of them 
on confession of their faith, 1,390 on letters from other 
churches; 1,031 have been dismissed to other churches, 496 
are known to have died, leaving 1,066 present enrolled 
members of the church. Of these, however, about 220 have 
passed, by changes of residence, from the knowledge of the 
pastor and the officers, so that there are left as active 
members of the church at this time 846. The numbers thus 
noted are by no means as large as in some other churches; 
but it must be remembered that this has been for ten or 
twelve years a “‘ down-town church,” and that only because 
of the hold which it has kept on the children and grand- 
children of those who formed it fias its membership re- 
mained what it is. The drift of population is away from, 
not toward it. Large intervals of distance separate it from 
many whom it otherwise might attract; and to keep its rela- 
tive place in the city, and still to attract to it young house- 
holds, with many of the young whose household life is yet 
in the future, has been in itself almost a victory. 

The mission work of the church, in connection with the 
Pilgrim Chapel, has gone on with steadiness and with 
fruitful power in these later ten years, especially in the last 
five, since the Rev. Edwin H. Byington became the able, 
faithful, and most efficient minister in charge. The Sun- 
day-school at the Chapel, with a membership of more than 
1,000, waS never more attractive or useful than to-day; 
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and the attendance on the weekly and Sunday services 
conducted in the Chapel continually increases. The Home 
School of the church, while necessarily diminished in num- 
bers, as families whose children would otherwise have 
been in it have removed to distant parts of the town, has 
been characterized, as always, by happy harmony among 
teachers and officers, by faithful, assiduous service on their 
part, and by annual beautiful results of good. The Young 
Men’s Bible-class, knownas the “ Wallace Class,”’ is numer- 
ically strong, and shows continuous spiritual power. The 
Society of Christian Endeavor is large in numbers, full of 
enterprise and hope. The Italian School, in which a con- 
siderable number of the members of this church are actively 
interested, with others from the Plymouth Church, and to 
which an annual gift is here gladly made, is full of constant 
success and promise. 

The contributions to benevolent work, made by the 
Church inthe recent ten years, in its general collections, 
have amountedin the aggregate to something more than 
$200,000; about $50,000 of which have been devoted to for- 
eign missions, the rest to educational or missionary work 
in our own city, and in the country. The former level of 
public contributions has thus been maintained, while sever- 
al unusually large legacies have given substantial aid to 
important institutions. Special mention is not inappropriate 
of one recent gift of $500,000 by a lady in the church, for 
hospital and dispensary uses in the city, in memory of her 
husband. Other noble individual gifts have gone to hu- 
mane and educational work, nearorafar. Aside from such 
recent and remarkable offerings, in the fifty years since this 
pastorate began at least a million and a half of dollars 
have been sent from the congregation for the promotion of 
the cause of education, religion and humanity in the city 
and in the world. The amount is considerable; the spirit 
behind it is more worthy of note. 

The changes in the churches and pastorates around us 
have not been as rapid or remarkable, perhaps, as they had 
been in either decade of the forty years preceding 1886. 
Yet they have been sufficiently numerous to remind us 
vividly with what silent rapidity the stream of life flows on 
to the end, and how brief, in many instances, the oppor- 
tunities are for Christian service. In 18861 was prompted 
to notice the death of every clerical member of the Council 


by which I had been installed, with that of many 
ministers eminent in the city when I came _ here, or 
afterwar4; among them Drs. Cox, Vinton, Spencer, 


Dwight, Bethune, Budington, Drs. Cutler, Schenck, El- 
mendorf, Kimball, and many others. Inthedast ten years 
such losses by death of distinguished divines have con- 
tinued, and in practically much the same proportion as in 
the successive preceding periods. Mr. Beecher has gone 
from the pulpit which he had made famous in the world; 
and his learned and able elder brother, Dr. Edward 
Beecher, has more recently followed him. Dr. Samuel T. 
Spear, preacher, pastor, editor, and prominent in each 
office, has likewise gone from us. Dr. Henry Van Dyke 
and Dr. Charles H. Hall, our near neighbors, with each of 
whom the relations of many of us had been even intimate, 
have passed to the immortal companionships. Our dear 
friend, Dr. William M. Taylor, of New York, who came to 
his charge there through this church, as through a gate- 
way,and who tothe end was as much beloved here, and 
almost as much at home as among his own people, has also 
entered the heavenly society. Dr. Farley, honored by us 
for many years, and not unfrequently worshiping with us, 
passed, in the fulness of a beautiful old age, to the pres- 
ence of Him for whom his church had been reverently 
named ‘*‘ The Church of the Savior.’’ Bishop Loughlin, of 
the great Roman Catholic Diocese, which he had patiently 
and wisely conducted to great increase of fame and 
strength, has also ceased from his earthly labors; with 
Father Fransioli, than whom no more honored or useful 
priest in that Church has lived among.us. Dr. Henry M. 
Scudder, whose brilliant ministry in Brooklyn had closed 
before 1886, but who was still loved and honored in all our 
churches, has risen to his rest; with the Rev. H. H. Mc- 
Farland, the Rev. E. P. Thwing, Dr. J. O. Peck, of the 
Methodist Church, and more lately Dr. Daniel C. Eddy, of 
the Baptist communion, highly esteemed here and at the 
East, who had recently completed fifty years of service in 
the ministry in different parishes. 

So far as I know, the only ministers of religion now in 
the city who were here when I came are the Rev. Dr. 
Haskins, of St. Mark’s Episcopal Church in the Eastern 
District, and the Rev. Sylvester Malone, affectionately 
known to all the city as ‘“‘ Father Malone,” of the Roman 
Catholic Church of Sts. Peter and Paul. I know of no one 
remaining in the pulpit then occupied by him in the city of 
New York. I believe, too, that with the exceptions of 
Christ Church, the Church of the Savior, and the South 
Third Street Presbyterian Church in the Eastern District, 
and possibly St. Mark’s, this is the only edifice in the city 
still occupied by any Protestant congregation which was 
wont to meet in it when I came hither. 

The churches of our faith and order in the country, when 
I stood in this pulpit in 1846, were probably less in number 
than 1,9c0, with an average membership of about 100. At 
the beginning of the present year they were reported as 
5,482 in number, with a membership of 602,557, with 754,437 
in Sunday-schools, and with benevolent contributions of 
$2,187,000, in addition to $6,707,000 of home expenditure, 
much of it for church erection. Other communions sur- 
pass ours in numbers and in wealth. I think that none is 
more commonly recognized as intelligent in faith, active in 
good work, widely influential in the communities which it 
reaches, or as more fully pervaded by an earnest spirit of 
love for the Master, and of brotherly kindness toward all 
who are his. 

Of the general changes in the development of the city 


and of the nation since 1846 I spoke at large, as I have said,. 


ten years ago; and it is only needful to add now to what I 
then said, that the previous progress has continued, and 
along substantially the same lines. This city, whenI came 


to it, had a population of little more than 60,000, which has 
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grown, as all know, to one of probably 1,200,000 at present, . 


and which, if its separate corporate life is not to be hope- 
lessly submerged in that of New York, is destined, no 
doubt, to advance in equal ratio in the decades to come, 
not improbably ere long to surpass in numbers the popula- 
tion of the city beyond the Bridge. Its institutions of 
charity, of culture and of religion, have been multiplied 
and equipped in proportion to its growth; and in those de- 
signed for popular education, inthe more special as well as 
in the commoner branches of instruction, it is not surpassed 
by any city in the land. The twenty-nine States in the 
Union in 1846 are now forty-five, and the population, thgn 
of 20,000,000, has become one of more than 70,000,000. The 
vast extreme Northwestern Territory, beyond the alkali 
plains and the buttressed mountains, in which are now the 
powerful States of Oregon, Washington, Idaho and the 
others, had, till that year, beenclaimed by Great Britain, 
and the treaty assuring our title to it was only signed in 


- 1846—an American missionary, Dr. Marcus Whitman, hav- 


ing largely contributed to that result. California was 
ceded to the United States in the same year. Utah and New 
Mexico came later. The abolition of slavery in the coun- 
try, the development of gold and silver mines, and of all 
our vast mineral and metallic wealth, the extension of the 
railway system from less than 5,000 miles of track to more 
than 178,000 now; the multiplication of manufacturing 
establishments; almost the entire creation of the telegraph 
system, knitting into unity separated regions and connect- 
ing us instantly with the whole world—all these have 
occurred .in fifty years, and the progress of the last ten 
years has only carried forward toward completeness that 
which had preceded. The nation is now one of the great 
powers of the world, securely dominant on this hemi- 
sphere, and with its voice, when clearly speaking, having 
weight and authority among the peoples of the world. Even 
the haughty and bloody Ottoman Empire has to’hear that 
voice with unwilling respect, and to know that behind it is 
a power to be reckoned with when our citizens are as- 
sailed. 

Of general changes in the temper of society, and in the 
prevalent trends of distinctively religious thought and 
feeling, not much has appeared in the recent ten years 
which had not been distinctly recognized in 1886. The 
changes then indicated have been simply going torward, 
till undoubtedly a new moral atmosphere—what may al- 
most be called a new spiritual climate—is coming to pre- 
vail, widely different from that which existed in the Chris- 
tian communities when this church was founded. Sucha 
change is illustrated, for one example, by the fact that 
what is known as “the liberal party,” in the Unitarian 
Communion, more and more evidently comes to the front, 
and that if those still remain who hold to the ground for- 
merly occupied by Channing, Gannett, Peabody, and the 
others, they must be few, and for the most part silent and 
ineffective. Largely, at least, natural ethics have taken 
the place, in that cultured and honorable body, of the 
former faith in Jesus of Nazareth as a supernatural 
Teacher, in the records which tell the story of him, and in 
the demonstration given by him of the personal immor- 
tality beyond the grave. Humane works and social bene- 
factions are familiar to it, as they ever have been. Super- 
natural incentivés and aids from the Gospel are now spar- 
ingly recognized. 

On another side, inthe Episcopal Communion, the Evan- 
gelical Party, so-called—represented vigorously and with 
great effect, a half century since, by Drs. Tyng, Milner, 
Newton, Bedell, Stone, Cutler, and many others—has in 
large measure disappeared, to be replaced by a broader 
school, in many ways more attractive, but with apparently 
less definite convictions, and a less fervid intensity of zeal; 
and while the surpassing facts of the Gospel are strenuous- 
ly set forth in that communion, an accentuated reverence 
for the Episcopal order seems constantly to appear, with a 
more prevailing practical confidence in the Sacraments, 
duly administered, as efficacious means of grace. What 
effect, if any, may follow the recent declaration by the 
Roman Pontiff and his Councilors, that Anglican orders 
have been wholly invalid from the day of Elizabeth, re- 
mains to be seen. It is of no special importance to us; but 
doubtless to those accustomed to look on Anglican or 
American bishops as direct successors of the Apostles, it 
cannot be pleasing to be formally, curteously and deliber- 
ately told, by the Head of the whole prelatical system in 
the Western world, that these venerated officers are only 
baptized laymen, that they cannot impart the subtile, mys- 
tical grace of sacraments, and have no more power to or- 
dain others to a valid ministry than have so: many Metho- 
dist or Presbyterian divines. Indignant immediate replies 
will of course abound, but ultimate conclusions can only 
later be developed. Probably in some an impulse will ap- 
pear, to return to the more self-assured communion, claim- 
ing the richer endowment of grace, which rejects and dis- 
dains the recent orders. Possibly the symbolic equipment 
and elaborate genuflections of the higher ritualists may be 
in a measure discouraged and restrained by the Papal 
declaration; and it is not beyond the reach of hope that 
some within the pale of that communion, who have éagerly 
desired acloserunion of the Episcopal Church with other 
Protestant bodies, may take fresh incitement and a new 
expectation from this significant decision. It is certainly a 
fact not lightly to be dismissed, that claims which have al- 
ways seemed to us invalid, and a tone which in some in- 
stances has appeared supercilious, have been rebuked by 
the Pontiff, to whom appeal has been made on their behalf. 

The great Methodist, Baptist and Lutheran Communions 
have been steadily multiplying in these recent years, with- 
out much discussion among themselves, so far as has ap- 
peared, of the fundamental truths of religion—receiving 
these as they conceive them to have been taught from the 
beginning, and discussing, for the most part, questions of 
outward operation, or of internal discipline. But among 
Presbyterian and Congregational churches has been fre- 
quent and sometimes vehement discussion of biblical, theo- 
logical, exegetical themes, as well as of administrative 
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matters; until sometimes the communions thus designated 
have seemed houses of strife rather than homes of Chris- 
tian peace; more occupied with pressing or resisting inno- 
vations of doctrine than with meditating and proclaiming 
the supreme verities. For the most part, however, these 
discussions have not touched, primarily at least, the great 
facts of the person of Christ, or the nature of his redemp- 
tive work; and they seem now to be gradually subsiding, 
in the wider limits allowed by each party to what had 
seemed erroneous or eccentric in the thought of the other, 
and in the more effective co-operation of both in doing 
common Christian work. 

Unquestionably, however, the secular spirit in the 
churches at large is more active and pronounced than in 
the simpler earlier days—the days marked by the great 
‘‘ revivals’ of sixty, fifty, or forty years since. Whatever 
else it did or did not, the Puritan influence, which was here 
energetic a half-century since, made life seriqus, as related 
to God and to the eternities. It did not regard man’s ex- 
istence on earth as a season for frolic, or his experience 
here as a holiday-game; and it did not allow an elaborate, 
sumptuous equipment of life, or any success in business 
affairs, to be the chief end for which he was to’strive. He 
was here toadvance the glory of God, by entering into per- 
sonal fellowship with him and by serving his cause; and 
whatever he did or sought or gained, if he did not do this, 
life for him wasa failure; he achieved no result worthy of 
an immortal record. Those days of plainer living and 
higher thinking are not as familiar to us now. The Church 
feels the change as well as the world. ‘‘Culture’’ is now 
the prevailing word, rather than the greater word, “‘ Re- 
generation.” Services tend to become more complex and 
more ornamental. Preaching is more ethical, literary, pic- 
torial, or sometimes sensational. Institutional churches 
are more frequent, with their multiplying appliances for 
pleasant entertainment; and social questions occupy more 
largely the intent attention of pastors and peoples than do 
the deep things of spiritual experience. Enthusiasm for 
the distinctive truths of what is still recognized as the Di- 
vine Religion is less wide, energetic, inspiring than it was. 
The conduct of Christ is more dwelt upon than his cross; 
and missions, both at home and abroad, are often honored 
and sustained rather for the secular benefits which they 
promise than with the single subordinating aim in which 
they started—‘‘ to seek and to save that which was lost.” 
Doubtless there are elements of promise in this tendency; 
but doubtless, also, there are signs of a drift in the general 
Christian thought and feeling which has presages of evil. 

At the same time that such general facts must be recog- 
nized, there are changes in local social custom, and in the 
annual program of household living, which are not alto- 
gether prophetic of good, certainly not for churches in the 
cities. Populations are more restless and changeful than 
they were, with a less positive and educating family life. 
The three or four weeks of summer vacation from city 
cares, which were customary when I came hither, are now, 
for many households, extended to quite as many months; 
while in the winter season, also, Egypt, Southern Europe, 
our own States beneath milder heavens, draw many to 
themselves for health, recreation, a more various and un- 
hindered outdoor life. The result is, of course, in the 
summer especially, to almost empty the Home church of its 


‘usual congregation, to break disastrously, in many in- 


stances, the continuity of the church life, to seriously lower 
the customary level of church contributions, and to make 
the majority of those who used to be united at home in 
happy fellowship of work and worship, pilgrims, strangers, 
and transient sojourners, in dispersed localities, for half 
the year. Neither men nor congregations can successfully 
contend against wide and energetic social drifts. We may 
not quarrel with this modern custom; but we may see con- 
sequences likely to come from it which it is not wholly 
pleasing to contemplate. 

Nor is it an innovation of altogether happy augury, that 
the Sunday newspaper, which came in with the War, and 
which apparently has come to stay, now makes itself at 
home in multitudes of households into which, till a quarter 
of a century ago, it never hadentered. In many instances, 
no doubt, this is the best, as it is commonly the largest, of 
the paper’s weekly issues, while in other cases its prev- 
alent moral tone is simply detestable. But, at the best, it 
preoccupies with politics, with teports of the markets, with 
domestic news, foreign news, sporting news, incidents of 
society, of adventure or of crime, or with exciting fictitious 
tales, the minds which the Gospel is afterward to address; 
and the lovely and stately themes exhibited in the church 
are quite outside of, if they are not directly antagonized by, 
the influence which pulsates through such a paper. So, as 
I think, the level of spiritual feeling in the Church tends 
constantly to be lowered; and so, certainly, fhe chasm 
widens all the time between those who are drawn to the 
Church and its worship, and those who find in the Lord’s 
Day only an ample attractive opportunity for personal rec- 
reation, in their own homes, in parks and pleasure-grounds, 
orin the fascinating bicycle-wheeling on the Boulevard. 
A Sunday morning bath in the world’s business, politics, 
blood and fun, can hardly be the best preparation for the 
high thought, holy aspiration and consecrated purpose, of 
which the day to men should be full. 

Iam only recognizing facts, you observe, not now con- 
demning or arguing against them. Others coming after 
us must face the new social conditions beginning so widely 
to appear, and must set themselves, with God’s help, to the 
various exacting and novel labors which these are to de- 
mand. It is sufficient for us, who are coming toward the 
end of our service, to have rendered that service as faith- 
fully as we could in the time which is gone. And so long 
as the Master of the Gospel remains, undimmed in wisdom, 
supreme alike in power and love, enthroned on high, we 
need not fear that means or men will ever be wanting for 
the furtherance of his divine cause. 

Amid these changes or tendencies to change, recorded or 
prophesied, it is fair toask a Christian pastor—it is a ques- 
tion which I humbly, and with serious intent, put to my- 
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self—What has been the principal aim of your ministry 
here in the half-century during which the kindness of your 
people, with the unfailing goodness of God, has kept you 
in this pulpit? And the answer which I make must be one, 
of course, to commend itself to you; and to command your 
prompt assent. A rejection of it by you, or even a hesita- 
tion to accept it, would show it insufficient, if not insincere. 

You will agree, then, Iam sure, that I have never laid 
superfluous stress on any form of church government, tho 
preferring for myself,as also for you, that special form 
into which I was born, under wnich my whole public life 
has been passed, which iscommended tv me by ancestral 
associations, which seems evidently germane to the spirit 
and the teaching of the New Testament, and the effects of 
which have been always, with us of harmony, courage, 
and anincrease of power. I have accepted and honored 
this, and have sought, asI could, to defend and to com- 
mend it, and to widen the area of its educating presence. 
It is connected, as I think, with the bestdevelopment of 
society and of the State,as well as of the Church; and I 
have certainly never been consciously untrue to it. But I 
have seen good effects under other and different forms of 


Church-order, have lived in delightful fraternal fellowship , 


with their ministers, officers and lay members, have re- 
joiced in their successes for Christ, and have never wit- 
tingly said a word to cast suspicion or censure upon them. 
I love Congregationalism, but I have not cared often or at 
length to dwell upon it inmy ministry to you. 

Nor have I dwelt disproportionately, I am sure, on any 
particular forms of worship, our own or others. Those 
which have been long established here, and with which we 
are affectionately familiar, have seemed to me, as well as 
to you, particularly attractive, delightful, useful; at once 
serious, various, harmonious, impressive, social and digni- 
fied, with the fervent and intelligent temper of worship en- 
couraged by them, while satisfying to those in whom culti- 
vated taste is pronounced and exacting. I should depre- 
cate for myself any radical or important change in them; 
but it other forms are preferred by others, either with more 
of brevity and simplicity, or with more of liturgical stateli- 
ness and rhythm, I have never questioned their privilege 
in the matter, or failed to rejoice in the gladness thus 
gained. All questions of this sort are really questions of 
means and of instruments, and if the end be reached, of 
devout expression of faith and love, with the inspiration of 
heavenly hope, the way to it is of no prime account. 

Nor have I been given to much discussion in this pulpit 
of even the important questions, ecclesiastical, theological, 
critical, historical, sociological, which have at different 
times attracted, sometimes for the time almost absorbed, 
public attention. As a general thing, these questions are 
for experts, not for amateurs. When results have been 
reached, which clearly and surely commend themselves as 
sound, they have a right to be presented in pulpit dis- 
course. As long as such questions are still in debate, it is 
hardly worth while, it may easily be offensive, to project 
into the debate the cruder thought or the less enlightening 
and governing knowledge of one less versed in such mat- 
ters, because specially committed to spiritual work. What 
I have had to say on external questions has almost uni- 
formly been said outside of the pulpit, in papers and on 
platforms, rather than in the place where God’s supreme 
message has sovereign claim to be reverently conveyed. , 

Nor have I dwelt largely on special questions of social 
reform; almost never on emerging questions of politics— 
never save when such questions have seemed to concern 
the life of the nation, either physical or ethical, or when its 
highest moral interests have been plainly involved. I 
have voted, always, and individually have soyght to lead 
others to vote, and to vote aright; but in the pulpit I have 
trusted tothe general trend of pastoral teaching to carry 
minds and hearts, on questions of this sort, in right direc- 
tions, and Iam satisfied with the method. If the moral life 
of a community be kept sound and strong, through the min- 
istries of religion, its action on any particular occasion will 
not be likely to go astray. 

Even theological systems, including that which I hold 
myself with profoundest conviction, have not had much 
discussion in this pulpit in specifically theological terms, 
or in the form of philosophical presentation. In my 
earlier years the Seminary impressions were strong upon 
me, and I preached systematic theology perhaps more 
eagerly than the simpler gospel of the Divine teaching and 
promise. I wrote sermons then, and have many of them 
still; and I believe to-day every one of the doctrines which 
I then felt it duty and privilege to set forth. The evangel- 
ical scheme of truth, with its profound and majestic 
premises, of the immaculate purity of God, of the perverse 
and rebelling will in man, of the Bible as God’s unique 
and-authoritative book for the world, with its matchless 
discoveries of atonement for sin, of regeneration by the 
‘Divine Spirit, of repentance and faith as essential condi- 
tions of the life everlasting, of the relation of this life to 
the immortal experience to come, and of the assize beyond 
the grave, at which personal character shall finally appear, 
and personal destinies be determined—I hold this still, with 
a faith that is not weakened by years, and that does not 
waver before any assault. Observation and experience, 
with the study of the Scriptures and the.intent study of 
Christian history, have only confirmed the faith in which I 
began. 

But my conviction is strong, it strengthens as the years 
go on, that for the general Christian mind the biblical way 
is the best way of presenting these truths, and the others 
associated with them; not in formal propositions, however 
accurately defined, logically supported, systematically 
combined, but in a more free and various expression, more 
closely related to common discourse on other themes, ap- 
pealing more directly to the conscience and heart, and 
less distinctly to the phiiosophic intelligence. Systems of 
theology are of vast importance in their place. They must 
be at the base of every instructed, energetic, victorious 
Church. But they are forthe schools, for scientific and 
library discussion, for elaborate occasional discourses and 
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treatises, not so much for the pulpit. So I have sought to 
teach the truth contained in such systems, rather than the 
systems themselves; to present living forms, having the 
bones articulated beneath, but not to exhibit the anatom- 
ical structure in the forefront of teaching; to sum up into 
personal thought the organific elements of theology,and to 
set them before others in the molds of individual feeling 
and expression; noteither to challenge or to vindicate 
formulated systems. Perhaps I have erred in not present- 
ing a more careful and purposeful delineation of dogma, 
but I have felt that the different method was the right one; 
and if other decades of years were still to be permitted to 
me, I should follow it to the end. 

But if not to exalt certain forms of church-order or 
methods of worship, if not to discuss critical, historical, or 
even ethical or theological questions, if not to present phil- 
osophical theology in the scientific terms familiar in treat- 
ises and in the schools, what 4as been the controlling and 
animating aim of this long ministry, to a congregation ever 
changing in individual constituents, but ever the same in 
its continuing incorporeal life ? 

I may answer, I think, with the assent of all accustomed 
to hear me, that my stedfast and animating aim has been 
to bring an influence from the spheres celestial, declared to 
us through Christ, to act on the minds and hearts, on the 
spirit and the conduct, of those to whom my ministry has 
been rendered; so that life, by God’s grace, should be en- 
nobled in them and in myself, and souls made in his image 
be lifted to closer fellowship with him. That sums up all 
that I have consciously sought to do, for all these years, in 
the pulpit or in pastoral service; and in that relation I 
have tried to be a faithful and an untiring minister for God. 
With gladness, tho with profound humility, I may say that 
I have sought to preach “according to the Gospel of the 
glory’of the Blessed God, which was committed to my 
trust.” ‘ 

The story of the New Testament is to me the truest his- 
tory in the world. Beyond every other, it is self-verifying; 
by the utter natural simplicity of its styie while setting 
forth the most astonishing facts, such as fancy or fiction 
would inevitably have treated with artificial ostentation, in 
a labored, stilted and hysterica] fashion; by the freedom 
with which commonest incidents, familiar talk, are set side 
by side with superlative marvels; by the inimitable perfec- 
tion with which the four primary narratives unite in exhib- 
iting a wholly transcendent character and life, which had 
had no precedent and have had no parallel; by the spirit 
of vigilant yet impassioned sincerity which breathes 
through all the consenting histories; and by their progress, 
through miracle and theophany, toward aclimax not of vis- 
ible victory, but of unanticipated wounds and death. The 
contemporaneous acceptance of this astonishing record by 
men like Paul—acute, disciplined, unbelieving at first, who 
had personally known the faithful historians,who sacrificed 
everything for his conviction, and who flung his whole life 
into incessant victorious contest for the truth of the Gospel- 
statements—becomes a significant witness to them. They 
afford the only possible basis for the establishment of the 
Church,coming out from the midst of a hostile theocracy, in- 
fused with a wholly peculiar life, and expecting to conquer 
an inimical world by the sublime story of Advent, Cross, 
and Resurrection, which was its only earthly instrument. 
It was thus attested, afterward, by the martyrs in the 
Church; who had heard and who believed it, with a faith 
which dungeon and stake, arena and cross, could no more 
conquer than they could break sunbeams. The moral dem- 
onstration of it is thus builded, fundamentally, into the 
new civilization of the world. It is at the base of all our 
letters, arts, freer governments, finer humanities. Chris- 
tendom is the witness to a something wholly surpassing 
whatever had been previously known in the world, in the 
forces which formed it. 

If anything, therefore, is true in the past, this must be 
true; and the unwasting, benign force, which it still exerts 
on multitudes uncounted, of noblest minds, hearts and 
lives, becomes an argument for it of absolutely imperative 
power. If I doubted this story of the coming, the nature, 
the life of the Christ, I see not what would remain fixed in 
my conviction. I might as easily be persuaded afterward 
that the earth is a bubble without solidity, that the stars 
are gilt spangles on the sky, that life itself is a fantastic 
dream. 

But if this august history be true, then the question 
faces us at once, with an emphasis and an urgency which 
no other can equal: What was the supreme, all-infolding 
purpose for which the Master came, and for which he lived 
his life on the earth, afterward reascending to his home? 
What was the stupendous thing accomplished by him, even 
beyond his instruction in the truth, tho that was higher 
than man had conceived; even beyond his mandates of 
righteousness; even beyond his strange work of suffering 
for the world, amazing as that was, and vast in its rela- 
tions? This is the question; and the answer, it seems to 
me, must be immediate, and cannot be doubtful. Hecame 
to open the vast and pure reaches of the unseen celestial 
realms to the knowledge and the desire of mankind; to set 
these before the world in the fulness and vividness of per- 
sonal discovery, and to communicate from them a con- 
stantly ennobling and purifying influence upon the human 
spirit and life. That this is the sovereign, all-encompass- 
ing purpose of the mission of the Master, taking that mis- 
sion as: the Gospels present it, it seems really impossible to 
doubt; and every part in the wondrous narrative takes 

from this its majestic and tender interpretation. Accepting 
that narrative as it stands, without the least effort either 
to burnish or to dim its transcendent declarations, it is evi- 
dent how each part of it bears on this manifestation to 
men of the spheres of life with which we are in organic 


* connection by our very constitution, yet which no telescope 


has reached, and of which no highest or finest poetic gen- 
ius, uninspired by the Gospel, has caught more than a van- 
ishing gleam. . 

In the Advent, for example, with its mystery of Incar- 
nation through the beautiful wonder of a virgin-birth, is 
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shown to usa personal life, like our own, coming to us out 
of the heavens—a life corresponding to ours in native fac- 
ulty, and in receptive, responsive sensibility, tho marred by 
no evil inclinations, no hidden tendencies to wrong waiting 
development; a life subject, like ours, to laws of growth, 
and dependent, like ours, on conditions of culture; needing 
the ministry of human tuition, and the silent discipline of 
the Divine training, while always answering to both with 
a purity and wisdom elsewhere unapproached; a life ex- 
emplary to the world, tho and because celestial suggestions 
breathe upon it. Itis a child-life, which serenely and un- 
obtrusively appears, indicating that life as honored in the 
heavens, and lifting our hearts to the sure expectation 
that infants beloved, going forth from our households, shall 
be instantaneously welcomed and at home in the supreme 
realms. A glory falls thus on the Inn and the Manger, 
which belongs to no cradle of princes in palaces, to no pur- 
ple chambers in which imperial life was begun; while, at 
the same time,the midnight song, and the glad and shining 
angelic companies, swift and worshipful, reveal the illus- 
trious levels of life from which this child-life has come 
forth, and toward which evermore afterward it tends. 
Some men stumble, while others adore, before the miracle 
of the Advent. Except for that miracle, the birth of a com- 
mon Jewish babe in a village of Judea would have been 
among the most insignificant of events in the annals of 
mankind. With that, and through it, the heavens become 
proximate, luminous, alluring, to the heart of the world. 

And so in all the miracles which follow. They are not to 

be interpreted as exhibitions of human force, however in- 
tensified, however exalted, however armed. They are un- 
accountable, perhaps unbelievable, if so understood. But 
according to the astonishing yet familiar narration of the 
Gospels, they are simply exhibitions of appropriate heaven 
ly powers, working for an interval on the earth, and working 
to bless. So they appear as spontaneous, natural, to him 
by whom they are performed, or from whom they emanate 
—as natural as speech is, or breathing, to you and me. 
They set forth powers surpassing ours, because belonging 
to spheres and persons of a celestial supremacy; even as, 
on a lower range, the highest eloquence, art, poetry, phil- 
osophic intuition, inventive skill, show the powers of rarely 
organized minds, of highly cultured human genius, re- 
vealed in effects which to common men appear inconceiva- 
ble. Miracles like the Master’s belong essentially to his 
personality, but are germane to the superior realms from 
which he hadcome. They are the illuminating points of 
contact where the life of such realms touches life on the 
earth; and we cannot but find certain prophecies in them of 
powers altogether surpassing our present, but with which 
we may be intrusted if at last we arise to those spheres. 

In like manner, in the Sermon on the Mount, which is 
the moral miracle of the Gospels, we have simply, sub- 
limely, set before us the celestial conception of noble char-’ 
acter, noble living, in man on the earth. It is spoken, you 
notice—the world itself has to recognize this—without the 
least effort, in words as simple as a child’s, while more ma- 
jestic than those of kings. It is radically diverse, not only 
from the prevalent customs of mankind, but from the 
choicest maxims of enlightened human prudence; so that the 
highest and purest human ethics only climb toward and im- 
perfectly attain the hights on which it without effort moves. 
It has neither been reached, nor is it fortified, by large dis- 
cussion, subtle analysis, the marshaling of rare philosoph- 
ical precepts. It is only announced; as too evident in itself 
to need support, for spirits attuned to celestial instruction. 
It is plainly the customary familiar thought of the worlds 
from which child and angels had come, put into forms of hu- 
man speech, and sent abroad to shed its moral splendor on 
mankind. So the very speech of the earth is glorified by it; 
the life of the world takes higher light and nobler impulse 
trom the summit-thought of spheres beyond sight, con- 
cerning.the beauty of duty, the ultimate achievement of 
moral greatness, the blessedness of self-sacrifice. Not 
otherwise can this great discourse for the world, from the 
Horns of Hattin, be rightly understood. Not otherwise 
can we clearly apprehend its mystic and perpetual charm 
for the eager and restless, but stillaspiring, spirit of man. 

In the same way, in the entire character of the Christ, 
the beauty of which even infidels confess, it is still the 
heavenly temper which walks before us, through occasions 
and incidents of an earthly experience. There is its mys- 
tery; but there its incisive perennial appeal to responsive 
souls. By admission of all, it is a unique character in his- 
tory; never arrogant, ‘never petulant, never proud; gentle, 
patient, full of purity, while full of authority; tranquil in 
all emergencies, tender toward all needs, ready for utmost 
endurance and self-sacrifice, always conscious of intimate 
personal fellowship with God, and amid whatever outward 
perils, or seeming discomfitures, holding profound blessed- 
ness in it; a character, too, which sheds upon others the most 
illuminating, uplifting influence ever known in the world. 
Supremely placid, it is also supremely intense. It seis be- 
fore the world the matchless idea] of moral perfection, in 
the humblest circumstances, and under the impact of in- 
cessant hostilities; and it shows in itself no element of peni- 
tence, while always demanding that in others as the prime 
axiom in moral integrity. Only once has such a character 
appeared in history. Others have shown glances and 
gleams of like spiritual luster, reflected from this; but in 
this alone has been set before men the lucent majesty, per- 
sonal yet ethereal, of the righteousness which is simply 
perfect love, of the sympathy never exhausted by wrong, 
the consecration to highest purposes never wearied, the 
vision of the Divine never dimmed. Only once has this 
character appeared; and then in combination with a pov- 
erty of earthly goods surpassing the peasant’s, yet with a 
power over nature and man at which thought stands 
dumb! This is the essential glory of Him whom Chris- 
tendom acknowledges as its Master, and whose Name it 
bears! 

But you observe that this character in him comes to ex- 
“hibition not as the effect of an arduous training, as a diffi- 
cult attainment after many endeavors of a high-reaching 
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spirit. It is to him as essentially native as is fragrance to 
the flower, or beauty tothe sunshine, or the lovely blue to 
the arch of the sky. It is his in whatever situation in life, 
because inherent in his personal spirit. This is simply inex- 
plicable, except as we discern in him one coming out of 
Heaven from God, thus manifesting the native and per- 
petual temper of higher spheres; appearing once for all in 
human conditions, to show in instant vision the moral life 
of Godand his beloved! Thence 7s the character here re- 
vealed, according to the Gospel; thence its glory; and so it 
is that nothing else so unveils and endears to the aspiring 
human heart the spiritual luster of worlds to come as does 
this living example of that in Jesus the Lord. 

With this, evidently, all that is told us of the extraordi- 
nary phenomena attending his life is in absolute harmony; 
as at the Baptism, when the heavens are declared to have 
opened above him, the Spirit, as a dove, to have descended 
upon him, and the Voice from on high to have proclaimed 
him the beloved Son of God; as in the Transfiguration, where 
silent, unlooked-for, instantaneous splendors are set before 
the eyes of the disciples, as being natural to inhabitants 
of spheres celestial—as natural as our commonest raiment 
is to us; rather, as natural as the bloom to the rose, bright- 
ness to stars, or the shining welcome on the face of aftec- 
tion. There is nothing artificial, or mechanically elaborated, 
about the Transfiguration—that sudden sheen on the un- 
named mount, upon and before which the disciples bowed 
in ecstasy. It was simply for them and for us, and for all 
the world, a soft, swift, luminous revelation, suddenly 
coming, suddenly departing, of the radiance which belongs 
to the higher realms out of which Christ had come to the 
earth, and with which those realms are forever instinct. 

And at last, on the Cross, it is still the heavenly temper 
which appears, and which gives to that its immortal sig- 
nificance. It is the temper of abhorrence of sin, yet of in- 
finite longing for the sinner, which there is revealed—the 
temper which honors and magnifies the absolute holiness 
that is God’s eternal law for the universe, yet which 
reaches, even with agonized face and bleeding hands, after 
the meanest and vilest offender; the temper ready to bear 
even intolerable shames and pains in order to bring wan- 
dering spirits, with the dower or the doom of immortality 
upon them, within the Gates; yet which still makes repent- 
ance an absolute condition of its proposed blessings, and 
which will give unspeakable attestation to the authority of 
Righteousness before any offer of forgiveness is made. It 
is not any sense of a commercial transaction, there com- 
pleted, which gives to the Cross its tender and sublime 
appeal to the world. It is not when viewed in legal or fo- 
rensic relations, important as these are, that it most deeply 
stirs the heart. It is in the revelation which it makes, 
unique, supreme, for all the world, for all the ages, of the 
heavenly conception of the guiltiness of sin, and of its im- 
measurable sequences of evil; of the immaculate purity of 
God, and of the self-surrendering love which would give up 
even thrones and glories to seek the lost. When this is 
seen the worlds above are interpreted to us, in what 
in them is most transcendent.. When this is seen, and 
appropriate response in us is inspired, the mission of 
Christ for us is answered; and a light flows back on all that 
had wonderfully gone before—to the Advent itself, to the 
prophecies which had foretold his coming. The worlds 
celestial come near to us; God is manifested, as never in 
stateliest or daintiest phenomena of nature; and the won- 
der of our relationship to him, and to the realms which he 
fills with effulgence, subdues yet exalts us. 

Only in natural sequence to the Cross come the culminat- 
ing glories of Resurrection and Ascension, with the subse- 
quent manifestation of himself by the Lord, to Stephen 
when dying; to Paul, the persecutor, when changed to the 
apostle; to John, the beloved, when visions of the future 
were opened to him. These things are not creations of fancy, 
in those who were not expecting their coming. They are not 
legends, myths, rainbow-dreams of the world’s youth. They 
are the most assured and dominating facts in the history of 
the world, fuilest of meaning, fullest of inspiration. They 
constitute the concluding majestic revelation of worlds 
celestial, not otherwise attained by human vision. It is 
idle to say, ‘‘ Resurrection is impossible. No other has 
died, publicly, by savage violence, and has risen from the 
dead. Nocities of the dead supply any example. Ascen- 
sion through the air, of a living form, is simply beyond the 
grasp of thought.”’ Granted, if this were an earthly life, 
closed on the Cross; but if a heavenly life, voluntarily sub- 
mitted to earthly conditions for a purpose and a time, vol- 
untarily subjected even to death, to open a more than 
stellar way to higher realms, but not capable of destruction 
by nail and lance; reappearing therefore in personal iden- 
tity, and not thereafter confined to the earth, but exhibit- 
ing as in miracles its superhuman mastery, and passing in 
splendor into and through the welcoming heavens—if this 
is what the Gospels present, as evidently they do, theneven 
this close of the life only completes and crowns what had 
preceded. It is asthe mighty Hallelujah Chorus, bringing 
toits finish the majestic oratorio. It is as the sunset, of an 
unpictured glory, crowning the radiance of the obscured but 
conquering day. Thecoming of the Divine Spirit from the 
heavens, to take the things of Christ and show them unto 
men, with silent energy thus carrying forward his benign 
kingdom on the earth, is the natural consummation of the 
entire transcendent career; and this is a force which still 
witnesses, in responsive souls, tothe absolute truth of the 
whole series of the mighty and tender facts. 

So is explained the declaration by the Lord of his abso- 
lute authority for God on the earth. So, his claim for the 
immediate and utter submission to himself, and consecration 
to his service, of every soul to which his Gospel comes. So 
is set on high before us the assurance of his final universal 
dominion in the world, when all the powers and passions 
ot mankind shall be subject to him, and when, in the perfect 
reign of the divine righteousness, the heavens and the earth 

shall meet and blend ina consummating glory. And §0 we 
come, without jar or pause, to his prophesied office as the 
Judge of mankind; pronouncing his decisions according to 
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the spirit shown toward himself, amid the illustrious phe- 
nomena predicted, of the throne set, and the attendant an- 
gels. These, all, only harmonize with whatever had earlier 
appeared in the Gospels, and bring toits climax the superla- 
tive story, with all which it involves of pathos and sublim- 
ity, of divine purity, divine authority, and a divine self- 
surrender. It sublimes the earth, and life upon it—this 
marvelous history—while opening to our view, bringing 
into contect with our intimate experience, spheres of in- 
comparable majesty and beauty, with which, by our im- 
mortal constitution, we are connected, yet of which, before 
the Master came, the world had lost the very conception. 
It is, in the profoundest sense—this divine and irradiating 
history—the evangel for the world. Paul rightly named it 
‘* The glorious Gospel of the blessed God !”’ ‘i 

It is in the light which shines from this that each special 
truth involved in a vital Christian theology stands forth 
most clearly. We look from this point and the sinfulness 
of man, with his alienation from the Divine life, most vivid- 
ly appears. Wedo not find that, when we measure man’s 
spirit against standards of morality common in the world, 
or even against philosophical theories of the proper human 
behavior. But we see it in contrast with this effulgent 
idea of purity, realized in the human-divine Master, even 
as we see defiling blemishes and blotches on what should 
have been an ideal portrait. It is here that the need of 
atonement comes to light, with the uttermost satisfac- 
tion of that need, whether we can fully understand it or 
not, through the sacrifice of himself, by the holy 
and blessed Son of God—a sacrifice endured on behalf 
of those who had insulted him, of the world itself, 
which lay before and around him in ignorance, in wretch- 
edness and in self-condemnation. The regeneration by the 
Divine grace, through the supernal influence of the Spirit, 
has here its necessity shown to us; the central and mighty 
change which it involves, the crystalline pureness of spirit 
and life for which it prepares and to which it points. The 
heavens are opened to our uplifted, rejoicing hearts. The 
criterion of the Judgment, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did it, or did it 
not, unto Me,” is explicitly justified; and the majestic plan 
of God, contemplating what was afterward to come, and 
prearranging for it from the hour when the gates of Eden 
were closed, is opened in immense panorama before us, and 
is shown the fruit of his Divine wisdom, might and love. In 
fact, all special theological truthsare illuminated by Christ 
the Sun of Righteousness, as forest, meadow, mountain, 
river and lake, with the encircling sea, take proportion, re- 
lation, harmonious outline, under the splendor of the un- 
dimmed dawn. Father, Son, Spirit, are prese nted before us 
in threefoldness of operation, while in the sublime unity 
of the Divine life; and the Trinity shows Christ’s authority 
upon it in the baptismal formula. The Bible itself, interlock- 
ed as it is in all its parts, receives its final demonstration as 
the one Book of God for the world, from the discovery of 
the Christ pervading it all, in history, prophecy, song and 
symbol, in narrative, argument, foreshadowing of the 
future. Itis the Book in which he appears, through which 
he speaks, and whose apparently fragmentary or inci- 
dental pages take a luster from him like that of the common 
frayed threads of his Galilean raiment when on the mount 
he appeared in his glory, and when not only “his face 
did shine as the sun,’’ but even ‘“‘his raiment was white 
and glistering.”’ ; 

And as all truths of the Scripture are irradiated by this, 
so into the spirit of the disciple, and into his life, goes from 
it, properly, an influence celestial. That influence is felt, 
even, by the thought of the world, and by all its culture. 
Ethics are shot through with a strange glory, which never 
was in them till Christ appeared. Philosophy has to recog- 
nize a something divine inthe soul, by reason of the rela- 
tions newly shown to belong to it. A more spiritual splen- 
dor falls on the great paintings of the world; a new majesty 
and tenderness on its molded marbles; while churches 
arise, with a wholly new leap of aspiration, toward the 
heavens from which the Master came, and to which he 
again arose for a time. Everything finest and noblest 
in human work takes impression from these stupendous 
facts of history, which rise into the heavens and have celes- 
tial majesty on them. 

But most of all is their influence shown in Christian ex- 
perience. Not so much spasms of feeling are the fruit of 
their appeal. An incandescent glory pervades and vitalizes 
the spirit itself, before the Master thus declared. We are 
in the attitude of the elders of Israel when they went up to 
the mount and saw the God of Israel, with the paved work 
of a sapphire stone under his feet, as it were the body of 
Heaven inclearness. And as they were-not paralyzed or 
faint beneath that vision, were not detached by it from 
earthly care or earthly enjoyment, but, as we are expressly 
told, when they had seen God they “did eat and drink,” 
so wé are not rapt from the earth by this vision of Christ, 
and by all which that imperially conveys, but we properly 
go to ourdaily duty, and find a fresh significance in it. 
Yes, even as the disciples did, after the Ascension, when 
they had stood gazing stedfastly into Heaven, we hear 
the voice saying to us: ‘‘Go work for him, whom for a 
time the heavens have received, but who is to come again 
in his glory.’ All life should be, and measurably it is,in this 
majestic parenthesis of history, sublimed and brightened, in 
the gleam of this transcendent revelation. The deadliest 
power of the world is not in its gross temptations, or its oc- 
casional wrathful resistance of righteousness, but in the 
hurrying din of business and of pleasure, whereby it inter- 
cepts the heavenly voices; in the incessant earthly glitters 
by which it dazzles, and behind which it hides celestial glo- 
ries. But when these are clearly recognized the influence 
on character is immediate. The mind itself is exalted and 
expanded, in its contact with things supernal. The heart 
is animated to new affection, and is lifted to nobler pur- 
poses. Courage comes—a courage and a patience unknown 
before—amid whatever emergencies of life; a new tranquil- 
lity amid perils and pains; a more buoyant march amid 
daily vicissitudes. It is impossible that there should not 
be, if we are vitally penetrated by this story of the Christ, 
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an aspiration in us for nobler character than that -pre- 
sented in human examples, or in ethical formulas—even for 
a character like unto his, serene, majestic, celestial in 
beauty. The imperative purpose of life appears, to bring 
heavenly lusters into heart and home, and into all conduct 
—to make the entire moral life vital and prophetic, because 
sympathetic with that on high. A new sympathy appears 
with other disciples; a new, surpassing sympathy of love 
with those who have risen to the vision of his face; and 
while daily duty takes charm and dignity upon it as done 
for him, heroic enterprise becomes easier to the spirit which 
he has divinely touched. Consecration makes even sacri- 
fice delightful. The expectation of his welcome illuminates 
the somber shadows of age, and flings a glow upon the 
frowning face of death. 

There is no element of human experience, no department 
or detail of human action, which does not properly take to 
itself a new element of vivacity and of majesty from this 
transcendent revelation by Christ of worlds unseen. Minds 
thrill and aspire, in allegiance to him. Hymns re- 
verberate with great harmonies, or rise into rapture, 
in their exulting tribute to him. The sacrament 
which commemorates him, and through which he still ap- 
pears to us, becomes not a toy of fancy, not a burden of ob- 
ligation, not a dictate of tradition, but a spiritual feast, in 
which the soul related to him finds in conference with him 
inward uplift and delight. The Church, in which his mis- 
sion is set forth, and in which his spirit is revealed, becomes 
the very portal of Paradise. Even its outward building 
has a glory of its own, beyond that of palaces. To the heart 
of the worshiper, if not to the eye, its walls are laid with fair 
colors, its foundations with sapphires, its windows are as if 
fashioned of agate, its gates of carbuncles, and all its bor- 
ders of pleasant stones.. This glory is upon it because 
there the Lord still manifests himself, and the radiance of 
the heavens is there declared to our joyful hearts. In this 
faith, in Christ, and in the realms of superior life which he 
exhibits, has been and is, and is to be, the true and vital 
unity of the Church; a unity in‘itself, a unity with that en- 
throned above. In comparison with this, similarity of 
forms, of names, of theological tenets, is dust and rubbish. 

This, therefore, is the Gospel which I have preached, and 
these are the effects for which I have watched, and which 
in part I have often seen. Not inthe pulpit alone have I 
preached it, but in pastoral services ye: more frequently, 
and I am sure with ampler efficiency. Here lies the dig- 
nity, here the power, of the pastoral office—in seeking to 
surcharge the atmosphere of earthly homes, if so one may, 
with an influence from the worlds unseen; to lift life out of 
the commonplace; to bring light into darkness; to give sol- 
ace to sorrow, and peace in trouble. 

So have I gone, in fifty years, with those to whom I have 
loved to minister, through almost all scenes of pain and 
grief which can be known to human hearts; through bitter 
experience of financial loss, and the fear for others which 
that has brought; through the pain which comes with a 
clouded repute, to those whose fame had been stainless be- 
fore; through the terrible anxieties when children, friends, 
the beloved of the heart, have been wrestling with disease 
and apparently momently coming nearer to death. I have 
been with the dying, as the scenes of time receded from 
sight, and the shadows of the great Eternity fell more 
heavily on the face. I have been by the graveside, when 
the closed coffin was finally shut over the noble or lovely 
form, and when every clod seemed falling on the hearts of 
those around; and I have been afterward in homes from 
which beauty and delightappeared hopelessly banished, 
because, amid whatever earthly decoration, they had taken 
into them of the silence, the darkness and the chill of the 
tomb. AndI have been nowhere where the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God, in the face of Jesus Christ, 
if truly received, has not sufficed to conquer and dispel the 
gloom, to give songs in the night, to turn the shadow of 
death into the morning. An illuminating Teacher of all 
highest truth is the Master, set forth in the Gospels; an 
Inspirer to duty, a divine Helper to highest character; but 
we may almost say, beyond all these, is he the Comforter 
of the sad, the Healer of the broken-hearted, the Lifter-up 
from the gates of death. And no one knows him most truly 
or fully, or recognizes his, work with utmost tenderness 
and triumph of the heart, who has not ministered of him, 
and for him, tosouls in lonely and desolate anguish, an an- 
guish to which only he can bring peace. 

So, my dear friends, beloved of my heart, this happy min- 
istry of fifty years closes to-day! I thank God, in the 
depths of my heart, for his loving kindness which never 
has failed; for the tender mercy ever manifest anew to me 
and to mine, and to all of us in our joyful relations. I thank 
him for the ministry to which he called, and in which he 
has thus far sustained me, of preaching “ the glorious Gos- 
pel of the blessed God’’; of testifying to the grace and 
the majesty of Him whom prophecies had foreshadowed, 
whom angels announced, who consecrated the earth by 
miracle and by Cross, who left upon it ascension-glo- 
ries, who opened around it, to human views, the im- 
measurable realms of life immortal; in whom _ has 
been, and shall be forever, the sovereign light and life 
of mankind. I thank you, for all the kindness and 
patience, and the generous care, with which you have 
surrounded me, from the hour when you welcomed me to 
this which is passing. And Ido not say ‘“ Farewell’’ to- 
day, but ‘“* God be with us,”’ as in all the past, in whatever 
of time may remain to us here. Our years of common 
service in the future cannot be many. The end of all is 
known already to Him on high. But may they be filled, 
and more than ever, with the revelation to us, and in us, 
and in each of us, of that immense and radiant discovery 
of the life sublime made in the Master, and of the full ap- 
prehension of it in our receptive, rejoicing hearts; that life 
on earth, while it continues, may be glorified to us; that our 
strength may day by day be renewed, even as the eagle’s, 
when seeking, with striving and steady wing, the upper 
air; that the fascinating and turbulent world around us 
may never have power to conquer or delude us; and that at 
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last, from the highest level we reach on earth, throught 
Christ’s mediation and the grace of the Spirit, we may 
step, one by one, as death sets us free, over the threshold 
of the City of God, upon the shining streets beyond, and 
see our immortal Redeemer and King, crowned and re- 
splendent, face to face. And unto God be all the praise! 
Amen. nates en 

EXTRACTS FROM Dr. Srorrs’s HISTORICAL DISCOURSE 

ON HIS FoRTIETH ANNIVERSARY, Nov. 14th, 1886. 


No prescribed forms of prayer have been used among 
us, except as the prayer of General Supplication is closed 
with the Lord’s Prayer, in which the congregation audibly 
unites. Even this seemed at first, to some who had 
been bred in the Puritan traditions, an innovation of a 
questionable nature. But a general feeling, reverent and 
resolute, insisted upon it, more than twenty years since. 
The responsive reading of the Psalms, at each service, by 
the pastor and the people, was associated with this; and, 
at a later time, the recital together of the Apostles’ Creed. 
The Gloria Patri, which follows the Creed, appropriately 
closes the opening worship, which is exclusively of prayer 
and praise, with the direct Divine instruction conveyed by 
a lesson fromthe Scripture. . . . 

The changes thus gradually made have not been de- 
signed, as they are not adapted, to make our worship more 
ornamental, or more agreeable to an importunate esthetic 
taste. On the other hand, each particular of change has 
been subordinated to the constant purpose of making the 
worship more reverent and harmonious, and of engaging 
the largest number to take personal part init. Of course 
the changes have not been designed toassimilate our mode 
of worship to that obtaining in any communion using a 
liturgy; for to this, also, they are not adapted. We are not 
insensible to the various excellences of the Anglican 
liturgy, its venerable associations, its rhythmic forms, the 
majestic cadences of its prayer and praise, the suggestions 
and incentives of devout feeling infolded in phrases, some 
of which it transports from the age of the Catacombs. 
Familiarity with it is part of our English inheritance; and 
we quite understand, if we do not share, the affectionate 
regard for it of those who would nowise give it up, tho 
they anxiously desire to make it more flexible and to add 
richness to it. But for ourselves we, as a body, distinctly 
prefer a form of worship in which prayer shall be free, 
offered by the minister ‘* according to his ability,’’ as it was 
in the day ot Justin Martyr, uttering directly the heart of 
the speaker to Him who heareth, and carrying up the 
hearts of others on the fervent pleading of personal desire, 
yet in which, also, the socialelement shall have its proper 
and permanent place, children taking part in it with their 
parents, and the assembled Christian households, united in 
faith and in the service of grateful adoration, lifting spirit 
and voice incommon praise. . . . 

The only institutions here, of a literary or philanthropic 
character, when my acquaintance with Brooklyn began, 
were the small and recent Orphan Asylum, then on Cum- 
berland Street, the City Hospital, which had an act of in- 
corporation but nothing besides, the Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, still in its infancy, the 
Brooklyn Institute on Washington Street, which had no 
promising pecuniary basis, and the Female Academy, 
which had been opened a few months betore. Only a small 
nucleus of a library, for the use of subscribers, existed in 
the city. The City ‘Bible Society had scarcely a name to 
live; and what has been since the prosperous and efficient 
City Mission Society wasa changing company of individual 
Christians, volunteering year by year to distribute tracts. 
It had no legal organization, was limited in effort, faint in 
courage, always in debt. Its entire revenue for the year 
preceding the beginning of this pastorate was $113. 

The changes which have since been accomplished you 
have seen; and the record of them is one in which all who 
have had a part in securing them well may take pleasure. 
You know how the Orphan Asylum, in its better location, 
has been splendidly houseu in its new building, a superb 
cathedral of charity, and how it is being not only sustained 
in its continually expanding work, but is being slowly but 
surely endowed; how the City Hospital has unfolded into a 
great institution, with ample equipment of modern appli- 
ances; how the Association for the Relief of the Poor has 
secured its commodious building, with its abundant annual 
revenue; and how the burned Female Academy rose from 
its ashes, into the ampler accommodation and the statelier 
beauty of the Packer Institute, known and honored 
throughout the land. You know, too, how other kindred 
institutions have been added to these, with a rapidity con- 
stantly surprising, yet in a strength which justifies glad ad- 
miration and hope. The Long Island College Hospital, 
the Homeopathic Hospital, the Eye and Ear Hospital, 
have been among these. The Methodist Hospital, to which 
a public-spirited gentleman, not of our communion, tho 
then worshiping with us, gave $400,000, still awaits its 
completion. 

Of more general humane institutions, the Old Ladies 
Home, the Home for Aged Men, the Children’s Aid Socie- 
ty, the Newsboys’ Home, the Diet Dispensary, the Indus- 
trial School Association, the Home tor the Friendless, the 
Female Employment Society, the Home for Working 
Women, the Brooklyn Nursery, the Union for Christian 
Work, the Home for Consumptives, the Bureau of Chari- 
ties, the Seaside Home, with its delightful summer arrange- 
ments for mothers and children among the poor, the Chris- 
tian Association, with its magnificent building, and its im- 
portant tho inadequate fund of $150,000—all these have 
been established within this term of forty years. So have 
equally the literary-or educational institutions—the Poly- 
technic Institute, with its constantly enriched and multi- 
plied courses, the Adelphi Academy, the Historical Society, 
the Philharmonic Society, the Brooklyn Library, the Art 
Association, the Academy of Music, besides flourishing and 
useful private institutions, for culture or for literary pleas- 
Ure. « oo 
The changes in Christian circles around us have been 
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rapid, and in the aggregate sadly impressive. I think that 
every member of the Council by which I was installed, lay 
or clerical, has since passed from life on earth. Certainly 
of the chief clerical members—Drs. Bacon, Blagden, Spen- 
cer, Badger, Dr. Thompson, Dr. Dwight, Dr. Lansing, Dr. 
Adams, my tather and others—not one remains to be to-day 
greeted by us. Many other clergymen then or since emi- 
nent in the city have also entered within the gates. Drs. 
Cox, Lewis, Jacobus, McLane, Greenleaf; Drs. Stone, Vin- 
ton, Cutler, Diller, W. H. Lewis; Dr. Taylor, Dr. Brod- 
head, Dr. Nathan Bangs, the Rev. Robert Seney, all of 
whom were then here, with Dominie Johnson, highest of 
Anglicans and most lovable of men; Drs. Bethune, Bud- 
ington, Kennedy, Rockwell, Rufus Clark, Dr. Inglis, Dr. 
Schenck, Dr. Guion; Drs. Ellmendorf, Eells, Kimball, Perry, 
Dixon, with many others who came later. I am, I believe, 
with one honored exception, the oldest pastor, in the order 
of settlement, in active service in the same parish, in any 
Protestant communion in New York or Brooklyn. Many 
of the churches immediately around us have been served, 
as you know, by several pastors in the period reviewed; 
the First Presbyterian Church by five, the Baptist church 
on Pierrepont Street by six, the First Dutch Church by 
six, the Church on the Heights by seven, Grace Church by 
five, St. Ann’s Church by tour, Trinity Church by only 
three. It may not have implied special wisdom on your 
part to be content with one ministry so long; but it shows 
how kindly God has dealt with us, and how genially con- 
servative this society has been. 

The changes in the outward condition of the cities, now 
knit by the Bridge into practical oneness, have been so 
many and so surprising that it seems impossible that oth- 
ers of like noveity and importance should occur in another 
such term of years. At the time of my installation, as 
some of you remember, we had no water in this city, save 
that which came through the frequent street pumps or was 
gathered in cisterns trom the roofs. New York had re- 
ceived it only four years before, through the then unfin- 
ished Croton Aqueduct. We had, on this side of the river, 
no gas in our houses or along our streets; no City Hall or 
municipal buildings; of course no street railways, and no 
telegraph connections. One struck the country road, wind- 
ing between farms, at what is now the City Hall Square. 
The city had no uniformed police. The protection of it, so 
far as there was any, was in the hands of the City Watch; 
with two captains, two assistants, two watch-houses, and 
sixty watchmen, divided into squads of fifteen each, to 
keep guard by turns during day and night. The pay of the 
watchmen was fifty cents a day. There were said to be 
also nine invisible constables, or one tor each ward. The 
assessed value ot real and personal property in the city was 
less than twenty-seven millions of dollars ($26,933,616), or 
considerably less than that of the real estate only in the 
first ward to-day. Holy Trinity Church had not been 
opened. The building of Grace Church had not been be- 
gun. The Church on the Heights was not commenced till 
four years later. The square on which this church was 
erected was occupied, for the larger part, as a pasture for 
cows. On the south side of Remsen Street, from Henry to 
Court Streets, there was not a house; on the north side 
there were but two. Montague Street was as nearly with- 
out houses, and was not opened to the River, where the 
Wall Street Ferry had not been started. What is now Pros- 
pect Park was a rough, dreary, malarious waste, witha few 
shanties for colored people hidden among its intricate 
thickets. The hills on this side of it, now rapidly being 
covered with costly and attractive houses, were vacant up- 
lands. Dr. Cox called his house, at the point where Oxford 
Street crosses Fulton, ‘‘ Rusurban,”’ as being in the coun- 
try while connected with the town. His hold upon his peo- 
ple was thought by some to have been weakened by the 
fact that he had migrated so far into the Island. The 
Bridge which connects us with Manhattan Island, with its 
nightly crown of electric lights, would have seemed more 
incredible, if any one had dreamed of it, than a vision of 
angels flaming forth upon the sky. Brooklyn was only 
known to the country, and was principally known within 
itself, as offering a dormitory to the people of New York, 
and as the last considerable place on the way to Green- 
wood. 

Across the river the changes have been yet more con- 
spicuous. Castle Garden was thena place for great mu- 
sical performances. Stately residences stood around the 
Battery or overlooked the Bowling Green. Columbia 
College was on the old site, between Barclay and Murray 
Streets, and its ancient sycamores had not disappeared. 
Trinity Church had been recently erected. The Brick 
Church stood on what is now known as Printing House 
Square. St. George’s was on Beekman Street, at the cor- 
ner of Cliff, and had attached parishioners in Brooklyn. 
The Tabernacle Church was on Broddway between An- 
thony (now known as Worth Street) and Leonard. The 
New York Hospital was a little below it, on the corner of 
Duane Street. Dr. Macaulay was preaching in Murray 
Street, Dr. James Alexander in Duane Street, Dr. Adams 
in Broome, Dr. Patton in Spring Street. The whirl of the 
city, as on an axis, had hardly begun to carry churches 
northward, in that continually unsatisfied search for per- 
manent locations which seems destined never to cease. On 
the east of the Bowery were fashionable neighbor- 
hoods. St. John’s Square, Varick Street, Beach Street, 
Laight Street, were aristocratic. So, intheir measure, were 
Murray and Warren Streets. Children played and gardens 
blossomed where engines now throb, and where warehouse 
walls shut out the sky. Great dry-goods houses were in 
Pearl Street, Pine Street, sometimes in Wall Street. Broad- 
way wasa street for retail traffic, with many hotels; but 
above Grand Street it had houses for the wealthy. St. 
Thomas’s Church was on the corner of Houston Street. 
Bond Street was full of dignity and riches. Washington 
Square was a recent center of opulent mansions. Union 
Square seemed the limit of the town; and the short-lived 
church which preceded there the Tiffany warehouse was 
not finished. The Astor Library was not founded. The 
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Cooper Institute and the Bible House were not erected. 
The New York Historical Society had no building of its 
own, but held its meetings ina room ot the University, and 
kept them alive by adding oysters and coffee to the grace- 
ful or learned literary papers. Fifth Avenue, above the 
open fields of what is now Madison Square, was a common 
road inclosed by fences. The Central Park lands were an 
unoccupied waste of marsh and rock, not purchased by the 
city till ten years later. . 

The changes occurring in the country at large; in the 
same term of years, have been proportionately vast, and 
some of them of a deeper moral significance. When I 
stood in this pulpit, onthe stormy evening of November 
19th, 1846, Mr. James K. Polk was in the second year of his 
Presidency, against whom, two years earlier, I had cast my 
first national vote with the heartiest zeal. The War with 
Mexico had commenced, but the battles of Buena Vista 
and Cerro Gordo had not been fought, nor Vera Cruz sur- 
rendered to our arms. It was still ten months before our 
troops entered the Capital. The Oregon Treaty with Great 
Britain had been lately negotiated, but gold had not been 
found in California, nor was there any hint in the air of the 
vast immigration which was soon to send an adventurous 
Nation over the continent, and to build a new empire 
along the Pacific. The first line of telegraph be- 
tween Washington and Baltimore had been in opera- 
tion for two years, and that between New York and Phila- 
delphia for one year; but the novel invention was rather 
the wonder and the luxury of the tew than the instrument 
of the many, and hardly the faintest prophecy had been 
given of the half-million miles of wire along which the 
messages of eager millions now incessantly pass. The 
Oceanic Telegraph was no more imagined than would have 
been an instrument for conversing with thestars. The 
Erie Railroad was not opened nor that onthe banks of the 
Hudson River; nor that between New Haven and New 
York. Less than five thousand miles of railway track had 
been laid in the country (4,930), as against the more than a 
hundred and thirty thousand miles now built and operated. 
An honored Congregational minister going to Oregon the 
year after I came here, had to take eight months for the 
journey. He returned, some years since, in less than a 
week; and now he can speak from the same point to friends 
in this city, over telegraph, more quickly than we can send 
a messenger to upper New York. The National Union in- 
cluded twenty-nine States, instead of the thirty-eight of to- 
day. It was years, of course, before Slavery and Freedom 
met in their fierce grapple in Kansas; fourteen years before 
the election of Lincoln; more than eighteen before the close 
of the Rebellion, with the resulting destruction of Slavery. 
The Nation has been essentially remade, since this pastor- 
ate began, in larger proportions, on a nobler and securer 
plan; the empty spaces of its immense territories have been 
largely occupied with villages and cities; its population has 
been multiplied from twenty to more than s xty millions; 
the moral and political life which pervades it has been 
vastly enriched in power and promise; its place in the 
world with its influence over the peoples of mankind, has 
been signally exalted. Others, coming after us, will no 
doubt see changes follow these, of constant importance, 
and of secular interest. It seems impossible that they 
should see changes more radical or more rapid than we 
have witnessed, or more thoroughly alive with prophetic 
indications. 

Yet the simultaneous changes in Europe, have been 
scarcely less swift or surprising. Louis Philippe seemed 
then established for life on the throne of France, with the 
prospect of secure succession to his sons. Louis Napoleon, 
recently escaped from the Castle of Ham, was brooding in 
London, an impoverished exile. The long pontificate of 
Pius Ninth had just opened on a liberal basis. The north- 
ern Italian provinces, famous and lovely, were under Aus- 
trian military government. The two Sicilies moaned, with- 
out hope, beneath Bourbon oppression. What whirls of 
revolution soon followed you remember—the expulsion of 
Louis Philippe from France; the Hungarian rebellion, 
bloodily suppressed only to become politically successful a 
few years later; the Battle Simmer of 1848; the first Presi- 
dency of Louis Napoleon, the founding of the Second Em- 
pire by the bloody surprise of the coup d'état. To the chil- 
dren of to-day these seem a part of ancient history; so do 
the Crimean War, the sudden unification of Italy, with the 
ending of the temporal power of the Pope. Even the ex- 
pulsion of Austria from the German Bund, with the simul- 
taneous elevation of Prussia to political and military lead- 
ership; even the crash of the Empire in France, after 
twenty years of real unsoundness, tho of delusive and dan- 
gerous ‘glitter, begin to seem distant in time; while the 
changes in England, and in the relation of England to Ire- 
land, tho silently proceeding, have been constant and vast 
since the year in which the Corn Laws were abolished and 
the party of Young Ireland seceded from O'Connell. 

With what rapidity the world beyond Christendom has 
been rushing along the grooves of change, we also know. 
Japan remained, forty years since, hermetically sealed 
against the commerce and Christianity which now it seeks, 
in eager rebound from the longisolation. China was inac- 
cessible to missionary effort, except ata few specified ports 
and Chinamen onthe streets of American cities, from which 
an ignorant jealousy now would expel them, were almost 
as rare as Buddhist temples. Eleven years after this pas- 
torate began broke forth into fires of passionate battle that 
Sepoy Rebellion, the consequences of the suppression ot 
which have been so important in the religious and political 
conditions obtaining in India. The metallic wealth of Aus- 
tralia had not been discovered when we met here, the 
province of Victoria had not been constituted, and the in- 
sular continent was chiefly known to the civilized world as 
the home of lowest barbarian tribes, who were gradually 
being crowded from the coast by the multiplication of vast 
sheep farms. Africa, which now has been pierced aad 
crossed on many lines of exploration, and into which the 


incessant push of commerce and of missions is eagerly 
pressing, was almost as unknown, except along narrow 


stilential sea-edges, as is the geography of Jupiter or of 
eptune. 
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Fine Arts. 


Paintings at Pittsburg. 
is 
BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 





ONLY three years ago it would have been quite un- 
thinkable that one should go on from New York to 
Pittsburg to see the noteworthy exhibition of pictures of 
the year; yet, through the establishment a year ago of 
the Carnegie Library (better called ‘* Institute,’ since 
the foundation name gives little idea of its scope), that 
becomes a necessary pilgrimage. 

It will be remembered that the great building erected 
by Mr. Carnegie in Schenley Park, includes, with the 
Library, which this first year has had more than 200,000 
readers, a Museum wing, containing already fine collec- 
tions, and rooms for the Art and other culture societies 
of the city, a Music Hall, with its permanent orchestra 
and one of the great organists of the world, salaried to 
give free recitals for the people, and an Art Gallery, with 
$50,000 a year to spend in founding a permanent collection 
and in the encouragement of American art, especially 
through the formation of a chronological collection of 
American pictures by the purchase of the two best of 
each year. The versatility of all the great artists sug- 
gests that great art results from all-round development, 
so stress is laid on the interdependence of all these de- 
partments, and the result of the work done in all is to 
create an art atmosphere in which the artist, whether 
in literature, music or the graphic arts, may draw vital 
breath. 

Another broad point of view emphasized by the di- 
rector, Mr. Beatty, we appreciate more fully when 
standing in this first annual exhibition of paintings, 
where American are in proportion to foreign artists but 
as four to three. If the score of Pittsburg artists 
were left out of the reckoning, and the representation 
of some of the less experienced here may be reckoned 
as simply educational—the proportion is even more 
equal. It is reasonable to hang the best foreign paint- 
ings beside the American paintings competing for the 
great rewards offered here (two of purchase and two 
supplementary prizes offered by Mr. Carnegie of $5,000 
and $3,000) that they may be seen in their world-envi- 
ronment. Here then, Americans suchas Messrs. Wins- 
low Homer, Whistler, Alex. Harrison, Humphreys 
Johnston, Tryon, Ranger, Twachtman, Shirlaw, Chase, 
Brush, Vedder, Thayer, Davies, McEwen and Mel- 
chers and Miss Beaux, may be compared with foreign 
painters like Messrs. Orchardson, Alma-Tadema, Watts, 
Burne-Jones, Paterson, Gauld, Hornel, Géréme, Puvis 
de Chavannes, Aimé Morot, Besnard, Boldini, Cazin, 
Dagnan-Bouveret, Degas, Laurens, Lerolle, Raffaelli, 
Lhermitte, Lenbach, Dill, Jank, etc. 

Mr. Puvis de Chavannes is revered by his compatriots 
as the type of noble and elevated thought expressed 
through a pure technic, eliminating the accidental and 
perfect in tone for purposes of mural decoration. 

Weturn from his ‘‘ Shepherd's Song” and ‘‘ Charity” 
to Mr. Vedder's schemes for decoration forthe National 
Library, ‘‘ Government,” ‘‘ Peace and Prosperity,” etc., 
to realize anew that he, too, is a man of pure and lofty 
thought, tho expressed in less idyllic way, and that his 
use of color mars his great imaginative power, felt bet- 
ter in his monochromatic illustrations of the Omar Kay- 
yam. The American to be compared to the great 
Frenchman, tho he has half his years and experience, 
in idyllic quality, absolute originality and decorative 
composition, is undoubtedly Mr. Arthur B. Davies. In 
his ‘‘ Arethusa”’ he has again made a great advance over 


previous work; the canvas is much larger than he has. 


attempted before, the color is Venetian in its mellow 
splendor. A blond female figure, the upper portion un- 
draped, sits upon a bank in the foreground facing the 
sea, the face turned toward two young fauns at her 
right against a foliage background, who kneel and 
beckon its finny inhabitants from the deep to come 
curving toward them over the still waters. To appre- 
ciate the quality of tone one should look long at this 
picture, or the Whistlers, or the Cazin, and thenturnto 
the many pictures lacking in tone, which are like poetry 
with rhythm unfeit. Mr. Davies’s idea seems to be that 
in the youth of the world, by its undefiled springs, there 
existed perfect sympathy in animate and inanimate na- 
ture. Another very beautiful canvas is M. Meunier’s 
‘Evening in Provence,” a single pale figure reclining 
ona bank. The large and important Cazin, which may 
be called ‘‘ Well-earned Repose,”’ from the laborer rest- 
ing by the wall, his cottage far above him shaded by 
fruited and blossoming orange trees, shows sensibly the 
influence of M. Puvis de Chavannes, and gives the 
painter new standing as a decorator. Mr. Troyon, who 
is represented by his much-medaled ‘‘ Rising Moon,” 
often puts much decorative quality in his pure land- 
scape. Owing to his loss in the death of his wife, Mr. 
Whistler has not sent recent work, only ‘‘ The Lady of 
the Fur Jacket’’ and ‘‘ Sarasate,”’ with his glittering eye 
and nervous grasp of the violin and bow, which could 
. “‘comb the fierce © 
Electric sparks, or to tenuity 
Pull forth the inmost wailing of the wire.” 
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Both pictures are very dark, in strong contrast with 
‘‘The Dreamer’’ and ‘‘ Ernesta,’’ by Miss Beaux. 
The latter is that dear, little sensitive baby held by the 
hand, second only in our affections to the ‘‘ Beatrice,” 
by Mr. Sargent, who, alas, is not represented here. 
Mr. Carnegie’s lifelike portrait occupies a prominent 
place in one gallery, and Mr. Chase’s ‘‘ Lady of the 
White Shawl,’ and Mr. Tarbell’s ‘‘ Girl with the White 
Azaleas,”’ are also old friends. 

Mr. Humphreys Johnston’s dignified character por- 
trait of his mother is in sharp contrast to his brilliant 
tour de force in his last year’s ‘‘ Domino Rose,” and adds 
to the feeling that he is capable of any hight which he 
sets himself to climb. It hangs with Mr. Lavery’s 
‘* Lady in Brown,” the Scotch cousin of the Du Maurier 
type of girl. and with ‘‘the Promenade,” by Lerolle, 
with its two full-length women’s figures in the fore- 
ground, forms a striking-panel of international art. The 
great Prussian, Von Lenbach’s portrait of Professor 
Emerson, the keen old face emerging from a brown 
nimbus, is a treasure. Mr. Furze, of London, sends a 
great portrait ona small canvas, of Lord Roberts, of 
Candahar, seated on a white horse, which seems to be- 
long tothe great century of English portraiture. Every 
one will be glad to see Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘ Bobs,’’ so doubly 
immortalized. 

Mrs. Woodwell Hailman, a Pittsburg lady, earns ad- 
mission to this goodly company of portraits in a three- 
quarters length of herself. 

‘* Master Baby,’’ by Mr. Orchardson, late a candidate 
for the Presidency of the Royal Academy, represents, 

is said, his wife, in amused dalliance with a baby 
flat on his back on the same rattan settee—the large 
canvas not too gracefully filled with a scheme of black 
and yellow. Another baby held in its nurse’s arms,with 
allthe paraphernalia of the nursery about, is painted 
by Mr. McMonnies. 


New York City. 


Sanitary. 


FuLLy three-quarters of the cases of lockjaw that 
are reported in the papers of the day, come from step- 
ping onrusty nails and people think that the oxidized 
iron is the root of the evil; but a more careful study would 
generally show that some earthy matter was adhering 
to the nails which, in order to be stepped on, must be on 
or nearthe ground. It seems very certain that a wound 
in the foot, caused by rusty and dirty iron, should 
never be neglected. The wound should be immediate- 
ly poulticed and have perfect rest. A stalwart man, 
employed in a gas and steam-fitting establishment in 
the Berkshires last year, stepped on a rusty nail, and 
the immediate irritation that it caused should have been 
a warning; but the young man could not resist the 
temptation to attend a fireman’s parade, involving much 
marching; and the result was a most painful and dis- 
tressing death within the next ten days. After the 
Fourth of July the city dispensaries are called on to 
attend to many wounded hands into which the paste- 
board of the cartridges used in toy pistols is driven 
by sidewise explosions. This pasteboard is of the 
earth earthy, part of the material of it being ‘just 
dirt’’; but it holds the fatal bacillus now known to 
us Cause tetnus. 


....The advance of the whole medical and surgical 
worlds, along the lines of greater care in the prepara- 
tions for the treatment of wounds is notable, and people 
generally are learning that it is better to spend their 
money for more trained men to do the work, and for all 
that goes to make up the best, than to pay the forfeit of 
a mistaken economy in days of needless pain, and pos- 
sibly the loss of life. Dr. Stimson, in a late number of 
the Annals of Surgery, thinks the danger of loss of life 
from capital operations will be reduced to almost noth- 
ing by having a set of trained assistants who will make 
the preparations for operations in a thoroughly aseptic 
manner, and that the necessary surgical wounds will 
heal without suppuration or noticeable inflammation. 
There are cases brought to the stage of operation, 
where the system of the patient has already become so 
‘‘reduced’’ that any wound would behave badly; but in 
most cases recovery will be progressive and sure. 
There are always a certain number of cases that really 
ought not to be operated upon, for the surgeon’s sake, 
if not for that of the patient—the case is really past hope 
when brought; but it satisfies an ignorant affection to 
feel that all possible means have been tried. 


....People who live in the Berkshires, are some- 
times ridiculed for their boasting about the beauty, etc., 
of the region; but one thing they have that is really a 
distinction for a rural country—a cottage hospital in 
Pittsfield which has attached to it a fireproof building, 
containing an operating room that, in all essentials, is 
not surpassed by those that are attached to the Roose- 
velt or Cancer or Presbyterian Hospitals of New York. 


It was the gift of Mr. George H. Laflin, of Chicago, 
and has saved many lives. 


....At a meeting of one of the large English insur- 
ance companies it was shown that more than $600,000 
had been paid out for deaths due to influenza. 
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Music. 
Ten Days. 


BY E. IRENAZXUS STEVENSON. 


THEIR pressure of incidents forbids all discussions. 4 
catalog must take the place. As a record let us merely 


note that the concert season has opened with sudden and 
splendid effectiveness in the first of the winter's concerts 
from the Symphony Society, the Boston Symphony Or. 
chestra, and the Philharmonic Society; that Mr. Moriz 
Rosenthal has made his returnto America with unquali- 
fied prestige and enthusiasm, after eight years of ab- 
sence andone year of high expectation as to what that 
return would show him now to be; that ‘‘ Andrea Ché. 
nier,”’ anexceptionally interesting and new Italian music- 
drama (not merely an opera, pray observe), by Um. 
berto Giordano, was brought out for the first time in 
this country, at the Academy of Music, by the Imperia] 
Opera Company, in a highly successful production; 
that Carl Halir, the Bohemian violinist, an artist of the 
happiest school of violinism, appeared before our pub- 
lic for the first time, adding another success to the 
week’s list. Nor is this all. In the balance-sheet of 
interesting and acceptable incidents, should be inserted 
two more counts, the operatic débuts in New York of 
Miss Huguet, a charming young French soprano, 
in ‘‘La Sonnambula’’; and of Miss Susan Strong, 
a young American soprano, who has been mak- 
ing a good name for herself abroad, with artis- 
tic gifts sufficiently marked to be a valuable mem- 
ber of Mr. Mapleson’s company; and the first appear- 
ance in the States of Mr. Martinus Sieveking, the 
well-known pianist. Let us also here note that all 
these entertainments have been crowded. Four or five 
have been a crush to the point of suffocation. The 
town has wakened into a perfect ferment of going to 
hear this, and of running to see that. The Horse 
Show’s jams of humanity all last week did not seem to 
affect the patronage of music. Every hotel has talked 
of an overplus of guests. The best theatrical attrac- 
tions are reported as outdoing themselves in popularity 
every night. At the Metropolitan Opera House the 
long 1896-’97 season of eighty-nine representations, 
beginning imposingly this week as these lines are writ- 
ten, is stated to have received such subscriptions as 
never before in the history of the house. The Kneisel 
Quartet, the Dannreuther Quartet, with their respective 
chamber-music evenings will have large audiences; 
young Bronislav Huberman will meet a full concert- 


hall. The autumn’s dark riddleis over. The stress is 
done. The specters of the pre-election weeks are van- 
ished. Every one who has anything feels rich. Let us 


hope that every one who has nothing will soon be able 
to feel rich with the best of reason. It is only in vaude- 
villes that anarchy and art can be brought into really 
picturesque relation; and bankruptcy and an uncertainty 
of paying one’s bills are diverting only in opera-bouffe. 

The Symphony Society enters upon its new year un- 
der Mr. Damrosch as a corporation, and its outlook is 
more favorable than during any previous years of less 
formal organization. The first concerts on the 6th and 
7th insts. were, as previously announced here, a memo- 
rialto Tschaikovsky. The Russian composer’s death oc- 
curred November 6th,1893. The special program offered 
the ‘‘Slav March,” two vocal numbers, sung by Mme. 
Camille Seygard, a tolerable French artist; a couple of 
@ capella choruses, which the Oratorio Society sang with 
praiseworthy smoothness; and the Sixth, or ‘* Pathetic’’ 
Symphony. This singularand affecting work was the 
subject of an extended study in this column when it 
was a novelty. Successive performances of it—there 
have been many—have not altered the sense of its high 
musical interest, quite aside from the curiousand mel- 
ancholy sentimental history attaching toit. It isa great 
swan-song. Itemphasizes the fact that Tschaikovsky was 
a very superior composer, and in large part an excep- 
tional musician—regarded as Russian or otherwise. This 
work is not a score one-half of temperament and the other 
half of technic, like much Slav music-writing, even held 
high in favor with conductors andthe public. Its per- 
formance was superb. The Symphony Society’s large 
band is in excellent form. 

Moriz Rosenthal came to us in 1888 undera handicap. 
A few seasons later rose up Mr. Paderefski. For three 
or four years inthis country nobody has talked of Rosen- 
thal; it is to be feared relatively few hundreds of peo- 
ple have known so much as whether there was any 
Moriz Rosenthal or no. Part of the great audience in 
Carnegie Hall the other evening, was of a generation 
hazily aware of Rosenthal’s supremacy in Europe, of 
his exceptional personality, his wondrous abilities. 
But he had only to play the first movement of Ludwig 
Schytte’s C sharp minor Concerto—enormously difficult 
and by no means devoid in other interest—to bring the 
house and the town to his feet. The scenes of enthu- 
siasm rivaled the Paderefski ado. With such su- 
preme genius for mere pianoforte technic 
as was thrown in the face of the audience during 
the performance of the Liszt Rhapsody and in 
the stupendous Fantasia on Themes from Strauss 
waltzes, the city was converted to Rosenthalism 
in atwinkling. Paderefski was made a very back num- 
ber. One nail had driven out another. The audience, 
quite justifiably, went as crazy as it pleased. As to the 
player, devoid of poses, easy, almost blasé, unmoved, 
calmly civil, Mr. Rosenthal acknowledged his success. 
He was victor, deservedly victor. But his success 1s 
not merely the success of virtuosity—albeit Rosenthal 
is the first of virtuosi living, the giant, the Eiffel Tower 
of pianism as pianism. The Hungarian wonder-player 
incidentally is a born musician—intellectual, admirably 
emotional, of wide and deepesthetic sense. How versa- 
tile is his intelligence was further attested by his playing 
of the first Chopin concerto that he interpreted at the Bos- 
ton Symphony’s concert, of Thursday. And, again the 
same frenetic goings-on. This week’s recitals will du- 
plicatethem. Playing the pianoforte in ahallas big as 
a railway station is psychologically interesting under 
such circumstances, whatever it be in its relation to in- 
strument and art. 

But what is this? Rosenthal? Halir? ‘‘ Andrea 
Chenier?’’ Were they notall to be left over, for at least 
another week? How readily prudent resolutions slip 
the musical mind ! 
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Tue Venezuelan question seems to be in a fair way of 
amicable settlement. For some time there have been 
rumors that an agreement had been reached, but the 
first definite statement was by Lord Salisbury in his 
Guildhall banquet speech, when he declared his belief 
that the controversy had been brought to an end. Just 
how much this meant was made evident the next day by 
the publication of some of the correspondence between 
the British Foreign Office and the State Department. 
There were two letters of special importance, one by 


. Lord Salisbury and a reply by Secretary Olney. Lord 


Salisbury’s letter was dated July 3d and was in answer 
to one from Mr. Olney, explaining the reasons for in- 
ducing this Government to withhold assent tothe pro- 
posals presented in May. He referred to the difficul- 
ties arising from long occupation of the country by set- 
lers and said that the Venezuelan claim ‘‘ impeaches 
titles which have been unquestioned for many genera- 
tions.’’ Such districts, he claimed, should be treated 
separately, as a hard and fast line might do great injus- 
tice. Secretary Olney in his reply met this difficulty 
fairly as undoubtedly of a most weighty character, and 
then put an inquiry as follows: 

“Can it be assumed that Her Majesty’s Government 

would submit to unrestricted arbitration the wholeof the 
territory in dispute, provided it be a rule of the arbitra- 
tion, embodied in the arbitral agreement, that territory 
which has been in the exclusive, notorious and actual use 
and occupation of either party for even two generations, 
or say for sixty years, shall be held by the arbitrators to be 
the territory of such party. Inother words, will Her Maj- 
esty’s Government assent to unrestricted arbitration of all 
the territory in controversy with the period for the acquisi- 
tion of title by prescription fixed by agreement of the 
parties in advance at sixty years.” 
This proposal led to a counter proposal from Lord 
Salisbury to reduce the time to twenty years, the term 
common in the + United States, or twenty-one years, as 
in England. This, however, Venezuela would not 
assent to, nor did Secretary Olney indorse it. After 
some discussion an agreement was reached that fifty 
years should be the period. That would fully satisfy 
Venezuela and make the arbitration practically unre- 
stricted. 





SINcE then the matter has proceeded most satisfac- 
torily, but probably not quite as rapidly as some have 
supposed. According to reports, a treaty was drawn 
up and ready for signature. The court of arbitration 
was absolutely fixed, and even a treaty between Eng- 
land and Venezuela arranged. It is scarcely probable 
that matters have gone thus far, and yet it is evident 
that Lord Salisbury was correct in his statement that 
the difficulty is virtually over. The London Chronicle 
gives a complete summary of the agreement which, it 
says, has been arranged. There are four heads: (1) 
The appointment of an arbitration tribunal to determine 
the boundary; (2) the members of this tribunal are to 
be five—two to be nominated by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, two by the Supreme Court of Great 
Britain, while the fifth is to be a jurist selected by the 
other members. Should these four fail to agree upon 
the fifth, King Oscar of Sweden and Norway will select 
him; (3) the tribunal is to examine all the facts necessary 
to decide the controversy as tothe territory known to be- 
long to the United Netherlands and to Spain at the time 
when Great Britain acquired Guiana; (4) the arbitrators 
are to ascertain all the facts necessary to arrive at a 
proper decision and are to be governed by three short 
rules, the most important of which provides a prescrip- 
tion of fifty years, and may give effect to the rights of 
settlers. On every hand there is great rejoicing over 
this victory for American diplomacy, tho some of the 
American papers which have been most vigorous in 
their opposition to the whole movement in favor of 
Venezuela are affirming that this arrangement is one 
that practically ‘‘ snuffs out ’’ Venezuela as an independ- 
ent State, and certain others express their great anxiety 
lest the United States by such a precedent load itself up 
with responsibilities greater than it cancarry. They 
also feel very badly over what they consider the back- 
down of England. It is evident, however, that England 
is not troubled in this particular; and the very cordial 
relations with Venezuela as well as the reports of a re- 
newal of diplomatic intercourse with England indicate 
that the Republic considers her position to be much im- 
proved. 


NEXT to the agreement in regard to the Venezuela 
question the Cuban question has been the most promi- 
nent matter beforethecountry. In Cubaitself attention 
is directed to General Weyler’s advance, with regard to 
which, however, there is no information available. He 
is up among the mountains and no reports come from 
him, so that there is very keen anxiety with regard to 
the result. The insurgents claim that they are not 


only thoroughly protected against him but are in 
good condition to oppose him. The thing, however, 
that has attracted most attention is the constantly irri- 
tating policy adopted by the Spanish Government with 
regard to American interests. 


Report said that Minis- 
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ter Taylor had forwarded tothe State Department many 
dispatches showing the strong feeling of resent- 
ment against the United States which has developed 
in Spain, and constant facts are appearing of en- 
mity toward Americans on the part of the officials 
in Cuba, manifest in unjust fines and in restrictions upon 
American ships. The result is a general popular de- 
mand that the Government at Washington should take 
a somewhat more aggressive policy. This seems to have 
stirred the Spanish authorities, for they deny absolute- 
ly that any such position has been taken and affirm that 
the relations between the two Governments are entirely 
cordial. At Washington it is stated that the Govern- 
ment has as yet no reason to change the policy which it 
has adopted, but that it will be ready for any emer- 
gency that may arise. Sefior Canovas has at last defi- 
nitely acknowledged the serious losses met with by the 
Spanish troops, and there seems to be a greater willing- 
ness to recognize the situation onthe part of the Span- 
ish Government. Whether this will result in any differ- 
.ent course of action is by no means clear as yet, but the 
feeling is increasing that the Cuban matter cannot con- 
tinue much longer. 





PUBLIC attention in this country has been so thor- 
oughly diverted tothe Venezuelan and Cuban questions 
that the political contest has almost dropped out of 
sight. The fact that Kentucky is officially declared in 
the Republican column by 238 plurality is scarcely noted, 
and other items which a week ago would have attracted 
general attention are passed by with a very few lines. 
More significant, however, is the general revival of 
business. The daily papers give column after column 
of instances where factories that have been shut down 
or working on half-time are now employed to the full 
extent of their force, some of them working day and 
night to meet the orders that were presented condi- 
tional on the success of the sound money candidate. 
Wyoming is still in doubt, the snows having prevented 
the arrival of some returns. Fuller details of the con- 
gressional situation show that there will be a large 
sound money majority in Congress. Mr. Bryan’s mani- 
festo urging the continuance of free silver, or, as he 
calls it, the bimetallic agitation, continues to meet with 
very little encouragement, especially in the South, the 
papers there reaffirming what they have said beforeas 
to the inadvisability of such action. 





THE annual report of the Commissioner-General of 
Immigration shows that during the last fiscal year 343,- 
267 immigrants arrived, of whom 340,468 were landed 
and 2,799 were debarred and deported. Of’ these 776 
were found to be under contract for laborin this coun- 
try, made prior to their arrival, and 2,023 were returned 
as belonging to other prohibited classes. The general 
characteristics of the immigrants is said to be very high. 
With few exceptions the men were of a hardy, sound 
laboring class, accustomed and apparently able to earn 
a livelihood wherever they could find employment; and 
no one of them, so far as can be learned, is now a bur- 
den upon any public or private institution. There were 
some professionals, but mostly they belonged to 
the class designated as_ skilled and _ unskilled 
laborers. The amount of money brought by them, so 
far as reported, was nearly $5,000,000, and this, it is 
supposed, is much less than the real amount. In 
general there is evidently a falling off in the propor- 
tion of immigration. A comparison of the last year’s 
record with the average annual record of the preceding 
ten years showsa decrease of 91,818, or over 21 per 
cent., and, so far as can be learned, the number of those 
who have returned to their own country is such as to 
make it doubtful whether there has been any material 
increase in the foreign-born population of the country 
since 1893. Of the total number of immigrants over 
fourteen years of age 5,066 could not write and 78,130 
could neither read nor write, or 28.63 per cent. of the 
whole number. Of those who could neither read nor 
write 31,374 came from Italy, 12,816 from Russia proper, 
12,154 from Hungary, 6,107 from Bohemia and Moravia, 
5,281 from other parts of Austria-Hungary, 2,473 from 
Ireland, 1,566 from Arabia and Syria, and 1,589 from 
Portugal. Of the whole number of arrivals 212,466 
were males and 130,801 females. 





ENGLAND is rejoicing over the solution of the Vene- 
zuela difficulty, and is content that Lord Salisbury’s 
Guild Hall speech should be in general a very tame 
affair so long as it gave indication of the settlement of 
this difficulty. The subsequent publication of the cor- 
respondence between Lord Salisbury and Mr. Olney and 
of the general points of an arbitration treaty, is greeted 
on every hand with great rejoicing as indicating that 
the two great English-speaking nations of the world are 
henceforward to move hand in hand even more closely 
than they have in the past in the line of aggressive 
civilization. Other items are also arousing some in- 
terest. Th: English Pr:mier’s definite assertion 
that England did not propose to give up anacre of land 
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that she holds, was greeted by hearty applause by those 
who believe that Cyprus should not go back under the 
control] of theSultan, and that after all England has 
done for Egypt, Egypt fairly belongs to her. A little 
commotion was raised by the announcement that Presi- 
dent Kriiger had filed a claim for a £1,000,000 to his 
State through the Transvaal raid. This was denied 
the next day, but reaffirmed afterward, and it appears 
probable that some such claim will appear to vex the 
soul of the English officials. Attention is being dlrected 
to a new African problem which may be raised at any 
day by another chartered company in the Niger region. 
There are reports that its progress may collide with 
French claims in the Central Sidan and create new dif- 
ficulties. This, however, does not immediately disturb 
the public. 





In Germany the chief topic is still the Bismarckian 
disclosures. The opening of the Reichstag has given 
occasion for an interpellation on the subject of the re- 
lations with Russia; but little was learned from Prince 
Hohenlohe or Marschal von Bieberstein, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. Both affirmed that they could make 
no disclosures, that such arrangements between nations 
were invariably under pledge of secresy, and that much 
discussion would do more harm than good. There are 
already reports of anew Russo-German compact. The 
Grand-Duke Vladimir, whose influence with the Czar 
is very great, has been in close consultation with Em- 
peror William, and the venerable Prince von Hohenlohe 
has been unexpectedly summoned to join them. Of 
course public speculation is rife, but there seems to be 
as yet no good ground for the interpretations placed 
upon the meeting. Emperor William has issued one of 
his extravagant appeals to the troops to preserve their 
loyalty to the Crown as not merely a national but a re- 
ligious duty. The South Africa matter has been called 
up by a statement by Lord Lonsdale, one of the British 
under secretaries, that Emperor William’s famous tele- 
gram to President Kriiger was sent only after Ger- 
many’s assistance had been asked for and refused, and 
there is an increasing realization of the unreliability of 
the Emperor. 





In France the Cabinet have had a crisis, but suc- 
ceeded in retaining their position. The special discus- 
sion was in regard tothe permission of priests to hold 
congresses. The radicals took the ground that these 
priests were State officials and that sucha congress was 
essentially a trades union and not to be allowed so long 
as the Government would not allow the labor unions to 
hold congresses. There was considerable talk over it, 
and it became evident that the Government had already 
informed the Roman Catholic bishops that such expres- 
sions as were used at the recent congress at Rheims 
must not be repeated inthe future. The result was a 
victory for the Cabinet, tho there are indications that 
the question may come up again in some more difficult 
form. Both France and Germany have had their atten- 
tion turned somewhat from their own affairs to America 
by the recognition on the part of England of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. Germany especially is somewhat dis- 
turbed and thinks that America is assuming a great 
deal in indorsing the various Republics of South Amer- 
ica. It realizes that this means practically the shutting 
out of Europe fromthis continent, and that is unwel- 
come. It is scarcely considered probable, however, 
that any definite position will “be taken. They will 
recognize and accept the inevitable. 





“THERE has been alull in Turkish affairs during the 
week. Under the pressure of M. Hanotaux’s speech, 
followed by strong representations by the French and 
Italian Ambassadors at Constantinople, the Sultan ap- 
pears to be making a special effort to convince the 
world that he intends reform. There are reports, how- 
ever, that the immediate thing in view is to secure an- 
other loan in order to tide over the financial crisis, 
which is growing more and more serious. He appar- 
ently thinks that if he can convince Europe of the sin- 
cerity of his promises he will be able to secure the 
needed money. The Italian Ambassador, however, 
bluntly tells him that what is demanded is not promise 
but action; and so far of action there has beennone. The 
indications are, however, that the tension is relieved 
somewhat; for almost all of the ambassadors have left 
Constantinople. The Russian has gone to St. Peters- 
burg, the Austrian to Cairo, the Italian is leaving for 
Rome, and Sir Philip Currie is on a trip to Brusa. Let- 
ters from the interior continue to emphasize the terrible 
situation throughout the country. In the city of Arab- 
kir a year ago there was a Christian population of 
10,280, of whom 1,171 have died, leaving 1,138 widows 
and 1,943 orphans. Outof more than 2,000 houses only 
664 are left, 1,425 having been burned. Reports from 


Cesarea also tell of the plundering of the village of 
Everek, the killing of 100 of the Armenian inhabitants, 
and the destruction of 50 houses. 
ish marauders was hurt. 


Not one of the Turk- 
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Greater Things. 


THERE were many of Christ’s sayings that seemed 
to his disciples very enigmatical. Sometimes they 
gave expression to their surprise, more often they 
appear to have passed them by in silence. Among 
them, doubtless, was this: ‘‘Greater things than 
these shall ye do, because I go to the Father.” 
Greater things than what? Healing the sick, giving 
sight to the blind, feeding the multitudes, casting 
out devils, raising the dead? These were what they 
were accustomed to regard the great things of the 
Master’s ministry. What greater things could there 
be? A faint conception of his meaning probably 
came to them on the day of Pentecost, when they 
found their number so suddenly enlarged, and saw 
men who had been among the most bitter enemies 
cut to the heart, repenting and confessing the same 
Christ whom they had crucified. Clearer must have 
grown their understanding as they found themselves 
opposed to and opposed by the overwhelming power 
of Rome, and not only holding their own but gaining 
ground with every year; as they welcomed the mes- 
sages from every corner of the then known world, 
telling of victories for the cross; as they witnessed the 
testimony of men and women, given without a tremor 
even in face of the death that took their 
leader from them. 

So from century to century the true meaning of 
Christ’s words has become increasingly plain. The 
miracles of those three years as read now are beauti- 
ful rather than great. They manifest forth the 
glory of Christ as a glory of service for others; as 
proofs of his divinity they almost pale before the 
testimony of the Church in its victories in every land. 
To open the eyes of a nation that it may read glori- 
ous things out of the Gospel is greater than to open 
the eyes of the blind that they may see the beauty of 
nature. Whole communities to-day are healed be- 
cause they have been taught by the Church to look 
upon their bodies as temples of the Holy Spirit. 
Thousands of men and women are to-day sitting 
clothed and in their right mind from whom the 
demons of drink and lust have been cast out. The 
resurrection of the soul is greater than the resurrec- 
tion of the body in this life as well as the life to 
come. 

With a clearer conception of the possibilities of the 
Church, there is apt to come a feeling of impatience 
that more is not done. Our missionary and benevo- 


same 


lent societies of every kind are subjected to the clos- 
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est examination and to tests which a century ago 
would never have been thought of. A check in any 
direction is too often looked upon not as an obstacle 
to be overcome by the same patient devotion that has 
proved successful in the past, but as a crisis which 
endangers the very life of that particular phase of 
work. We become ambitious not for the greater 
but the greatest. We want to convert the world by 
wholesale, do ina decade more thana millennium has 
accomplished inthe past. Under such circumstances 
it is well to look a little more closely at what is being 
done, and as we realize how the greatness grows, how 
each decade, indeed each year, shows its advance, to 
call to mind the words of the Savior and remember 
that we have cause for devout gratitude that our 
generation is so privileged rather than for complaint 
that still greater things are not done. 

We give this week the story of a half century of 
Christian work by one Christian leader, and of the 
enthusiasm inspired by another. We also tell of the 
deliberations of two great bodies of Christian work- 
ers, and of the results of thirty years’ labors bya 
band of devoted men, who have given not merely of 
their{substance, but of their time and strength, that the 
young men of this and every other land may gaina 
clearer idea of the greater things of Christ. From 
every section of the land, and from every corner of 
the globe, come tidings of testimonies to the cross, 
of witnesses faithful unto death, of preachers instant 
in season and out of season. of bolts unloosing, and 
of long-closed doors opening. Let us thank God and 
take courage, grateful for the greater things of to-day, 
glad, too, that they shall be the lesser things to- 
morrow, incomparison with the still greater ones that 
each succeeding year shall show. 


Dr. Storrs’s Jubilee. 


FIFL'Y-ONE years ago last summer young Richard 
Salter Storrs, Jr., delivered the valedictory of the 
graduating class at Andover Theological Seminary. 
As he proceeded to describe the work of the men who 
had left its halls to preach the Gospel even to the ends 
of the earth, a youth who sat on the platform steps 
watched the effect on the grave men who occupied the 
stage. First Dr. Woods wiped his dimmed eyes; then 
Professor Stuart drew his bandanna forward and back 
across his cheeks; and then a tear was seen to glisten 
even in the-eyes of-young Professor Park. But old 
Dr. Storrs, of Braintree, sat erect, determined not to 
show the emotion he felt as his son proceeded with 
his eloquent and tenderaddress. He pressed his arms 
tightly against his body; then he hemmed and 
coughed gently, and at last, unable to control himself 
longer, he bent his head between his knees and wept. 
Everybody knew there was a great future for Rich- 
ard Storrs. When, on the occasion of an address of 
his before the Porter Rhetorical Society of Andover 
Seminary, another man now living said to the elder 
Dr. Storrs, who happened to be present: ‘‘He is a 
chip of the old block,’’ the reply came quick from the 
grand man, then not past his great prime, ‘‘ The chip 
is bigger than the block.’ 

To what other man in the country is such honor 
due to-day for character and servicesas to Dr. Storrs? 
At the Commencement season of Amherst College, 
Dr. Storrs delivered one of his most eloquent orations, 
celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of a college- 
society; and at the dinner following Joseph H. 
Choate, who presided, remarked that it was an extraor- 
dinary fact that the Amherst chapel of that society 
could in one year lose Roswell D. Hitchcock and 
Henry Ward Beecher, and yet have the greatest ora- 
tor in America. 

Dr. Storrs’s jubilee sermon we are glad to print this 
week; and with it considerable extracts from his his- 
torical addresses delivered on the occasion of his 
fiftieth anniversary. We are also glad to find space 
for tributes paid to him by his elder friend, Dr. West, 
and his scarce younger friend, Dr. Cuyler, and by 
his intimate associate in the missionary work of the 
churches, Mr. Blatchford. But all they can say will 
not fill up the measure of the honor due to the 
wisest and noblest representative of the American 
pulpit. 

THE INDEPENDENT owes a special debt to Dr. 
Storrs. He had been settled scarce two years when 
he became one of the strong triumvirate who took 
the control of this new paper. Dr. Leonard Bacon 
was twenty years, and Joseph P. Thompson two years 
his senior, both perhaps by nature a little more 
radical than he; but they were all intensely interested 
to provide a journal which shouldSnot only be the 
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organ of the progressive wing of the Congregational 
churches, but one which should be earnest and 


foremost in promoting the antislavery  sen- 
timent which was crystallizing in the coun- 
try. Dr. Storrs and his associates believed 


in mixing politics with religion, and influencing 
the public in behalf of every reform. So Dr. Storrs 
has ever looked bevond his church, and his church 
has been glad to have him rather a loan to the whole 
country than their own. private possession. His 
church became a fruitful mother, so that now no less 
than twenty Congregational churches exist in Brook- 
lyn, a worthy growth for these fifty years. 

Dr. Storrs has acquired his great public fame as an 
orator. He is probably the most finished and accept- 
able orator in the country. We know not who else 
preserves the succession of Webster, Choate and 
Everett. His style is fitted to the oration. It is 
never trivial; it is always noble, and often grand. 
He has the figure of the orator——tall, strong and mas- 
sive. He represents great personal dignity. He has 
a-clear, full voice, perfectly under control. He hasa 
memory which is one of the wonders of all who hear 
him. He will proceed through an historical address 
of two hours, bristling with facts, dates and figures, 
with never a reference to a scrap of paper, and every 
sentence as exactly framed and as nicely joined in its 
place as if the whole were written out and committed 
to memory, when, in fact, it has been composed only 
in the orator’s mind. His learning, especially in his- 
torical lines, is as remarkable as his memory. In at- 
tainments he is one of the most cultivated men this 
country has ever produced. Then, above all this, 
come the higher qualities of a sound judgment, great 
discretion and courage. He dares first to trust his 
own judgment, and then to follow it. This has 
shown itself on occasions in his ministry when he has 
taken the lead in a great contest, and in such a case 
he has carried the convictions of the public with him. 
They have known that there was nothing erratic 
about Dr. Storrs; that what he said and did was 
deeply considered, and the weight he carried was ir- 
resistible. 

Dr. Storrs is at his best on a great oc¢asion, when 
he has a cause at heart which deeply interests him. 
Then, when his intensity of purpose almost, but 
never quite, carries him away from himself, it is a 
treat of a lifetimeto hear him speak. For great pub- 
lic occasions, worthy of a great master, no other man 
has been called on so often or has spoken with such 
acceptance as Dr. Storrs. He is equally happy ona 
social occasion, orin an after-dinner speech. [t isno 
wonder that his city has great pridein him; and he 
responds with great pride in Brooklyn, whose public 
interests he has represented, in all scholarly ways, as 
no other man has done. 

The great work of Dr. Storrs for his denomination 
has been done during these last ten years, for he has 
never been a denominationalist. But it was not as a 
Congregationalists but as a Christian statesman that 
he took on himself the unique service of saving the 
American Board from the factious distress into which 
it had fallen. His task required both wisdom and 
courage in an unusual degree. His control lifted the 
Board out of its narrow debates and gave it relief and 
peace, and left it free to work for the kingdom of 
God instead of helping this or that theological fac- 
tion. That debt will never be understood by those 
who do not know the secret opposition which he en- 
countered. 

Dr. Storrs is a fine example of what is the honor 
and power which the pulpit can command even in 
this generation. Possibly, his father and his grand- 
father before him, could command more awe from the 
parishioners of their generation; but not more honor. 
It is well the pulpit can still stand first in the influ- 
ence which it exerts on the people. It reaches the 
people as no other profession does. It affords oppor- 
tunities to work for the public, and to make thereby, 
with and through the services, a splendid reputation 
such as no other avocation affords. But to secure 
such a reputation a clergyman must be worthy of 
the name. He must be thoroughly honest and ear- 
nest. He must be beyond the suspicion of self-seek- 
ing. He must be a clear-headed, warm-hearted man. 
He must have the interests of the world on his heart. 
He must be a sound scholar and an accomplished 
speaker. But that is only saying that he must be a 
good pastor and preacher; and that is what Richard 
Salter Storrs is. He is at seventy-ive not an old 
man, and we see no reason why his. strength should 
fail, nor why his power should not b: maintained for 
years to come. 
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THE agreement of England and the United States 
to submit the Venezuelan Boundary dispute to arbi- 
tration is a splendid triumph for diplomacy. The 
three countries concerned are to be congratulated— 
Venezuela, because it means justice to a weak power; 
the United States, because it establishes our interpre- 
tation or extension of the Monroe Doctrine, and Eng- 
land, because the concession springs from an honora- 
ble desire for a peaceful settlement. Arbitration 
means equal and even-handed justice, the end of a 
troublesome controversy, and the avoidance of war. 
Once again is demonstrated to the world the strength 
of the ties that fast bind England and the United 
States in the fellowship of peace. 

Only a few months ago these two nations suddenly 
found themselves in fierce dispute, glaring at each 
other, speaking in tones of passion, and counting 
up their war resources. Navies, armies and dread- 
ful carnage swept across the vision of the disputants, 
and they fell back from their threatening attitude 
horrified to think they had come so near breaking 
the peace. 

The anger of some of our own people burned 
fiercely against President Cleveland and Secretary 
Olney, and they were accused of engaging in foolish 
and reckless bluster, and their diplomacy was charac- 
terized in the most contemptuousterms. We were 
told that the Monroe Doctrine had no possible appli- 
cation tothe Venezuelan case, that our propositions 
to Lord Salisbury were impertinent, that the terri- 
tory involved was of little or no value, and that Vene- 
zuela was not worth anybody's notice, anyway. 

This hysterical outcry contributed in no wise to the 
maintenance of peace. The President did not want 
war; the great body of our people, including Congress, 
who heartily supported him, did not want war; he 
wanted arbitration and we wanted arbitration, and it 
was our Government's firm stand for justice to Vene- 
zuela that at last convinced Lord Salisbury that he 
could not wisely deny arbitration. He never denied 
that we had a real interest inthe controversy; he has 
admitted that we were quite within our rights in be- 
coming a party to it. The minatory sentences in the 
President’s message were no doubt an unpleasant re- 
minder to sensitive Englishmen of possible conse- 
quences of persistence in an aggressive policy; but it 
was the reasonableness of our demand for impartial 
arbitration that brought England to terms. 

In the correspondence our Government has refused 
to express any opinion whatever on the merits of the 
question. We have simply argued that England’s 
claims have not been consistent, but have gradually 
increased, and that the true divisional line could only 
be ascertained after careful investigation. 

The burden of the correspondence in the past six 
months or so has been, not the question of arbitra- 
tion, but what territory should be submitted to the 
proposed tribunal. The English Government held that 
it had an obligation to protect British settlers, and that 
settled districts could not fairly be treated the same 
as unsettled districts. This point Secretary Olney 
has so far conceded that settlers of fifty years’ undis- 
puted occupancy are to be treated as having gained a 
valid title. This is perfectly reasonable, and under 
this rule such modifications in the boundary line are 
to be made as the facts may warrant. Neither of the 
Schomburgk lines, nor any of the other numerous 
boundaries which have figured in the history of the 
dispute, is to be insisted on. The five arbitrators are 
to be free to find the true boundary to the eastward 
or the westward, as the case may be, of any of the 
lines claimed by either side. 

The constitution of the tribunal assures impartial- 
ity. Two arbitrators are to be chosen by the Chief 
Justice of England and two by the Chief Justice of 
the United States, and King Oscar of Norway and 
Sweden may, by agreement of the treaty, be the fifth 
member of the court. If there should be an equal 
division on national lines, he might determine the 
decision. But such a division is hardly to be antici- 
pated. It did not occur inthe Paris tribunal, it is 
even less likely to occur in the proposed tribunal. 

The work of our Commission is not lost. It will 
give the tribunal just the information it needs. Of 
course, it will be supplemented with any facts that 
Venezuela or Great Britain has to offer; and it may 
be that two of the members of the Commission will 
be selected as our arbitrators. Such is the confidence 
in the fairness of these men, on this side of the 
ocean, that we believe they would not hesitate to de- 
cide the whole case in favor of England if the facts 
called for such a decision, 
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Our Government has, it should be clearly,under- 
stood, no case to prosecute before the tribunal. It 


- does not claim that the line should run here or run 


there, that it should be the Essequibo, or to the east 
or the west of the Essequibo. It does not say what 
claims of England are tenable and what untenable. It 
gained its contention when it was finally agreed that 
the whole boundary question should be determined 
according to the ascertained facts of history and oc- 
cupation. 

For us, the great achievement is one that is quite 
as much a burden asa blessing. It is the acknowl- 
edgment that the United States is the recognized 
defender and patron of the weaker American nations. 
This is an honor, but also a serious responsibility. It 
is more than the Monroe Doctrine, and it may become 
known as the Cleveland Doctrine. Now it really be- 
comes a part of recognized international law, for other 
countries will recognize the precedent. The decision 
is made by arrangement with us, formally so, and not 
with Venezuela. 

On conclusion of this diplomatic conflict we would 
not fail to express our gratitude to President Cleve- 
land and Secretary Olney for the success which their 
statesmanship has achieved. 


Our Literary Review. 

THE purpose that has controlled the Literary Re- 
view we publish to-day has been to make it as useful 
as possible to our readers. Most of the works men- 
tioned in it have been noticed in our columns, but 
not all. 

We have gleaned as broadly as possible and con- 
structed our lists of works which seemed likely to in- 
terest and profit readers of sucha journal as THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Educational books are omitted altogether, 
they having had an entire number devoted to them in 
August. Strictly technical and professional works, 
excepting some departments of oriental, biblical and 
archeological learning, have as a rule been left to 
the special journals which discuss them. Yet even as 
to them we have endeavored to introduce examples 
enough to enable enterprising readers to follow the 
great lines and conclusions of intellectual progress in 
all departments of knowledge. 

Systematic divinity, biblical exegetics and criti- 
cism, religion and morals, philosophy, psychology, 
economics, social, political and financial, the science 
of politics, history, romance, poetry and polite let- 
ters, artin all of its branches, biography, travel, ad- 
venture or exploration, sanitary, science, as distin- 
guished from medicine, and everything which belongs 
in the realm of general or miscellaneous literature, 
not omitting the lighter works of comedy, athletic 
sport, and amusement, have received hospitable en- 
tertainment in our pages, and their best will be 
found represented in our literary review, subject to 
such limitations and variations of judgment from the 
standard of individual readers as no man can hope 
to escape. 

The literary production of the year has been vo- 
luminous beyond precedent. Inspite of the general 
impression to the contrary, the average quality has 
been high. 

All over the world literature is proving itself the 
mirror of what is uppermost in men’s minds by the 
great number of publications on politics, economics 
and financial theory. In American literature these 
have been topics of absorbing interest. They have en- 
gaged the best pens and the best brain of the country. 
The works published in these departments this year by 
Taussig, of Harvard, Hadley, of Yale, Giddings, of Co- 
lumbia, and Mr. Horace White are something to be 
proud of. This tendency has been so strong that eco- 
nomics have invaded history and now have a dis- 
tinct effect on the new methods of writingit. Mr. 
Rhodes, for example, in the admirable history of the 
United States, he has just completed, leans hard on 
economic statistics and with the happiest results to his 
work. Mr. Burns, in his history of Colonial Virginia, 
employs them to create by their aid the best history 
we have of a pre-Revolutionary State. 

Mr. Hitchcock, in the thoughtful article contribu- 
ted to our review, dwells regretfully on the gradual 
asphyxiation of the Essay, as the product of pure lit- 
erary art, in the modern atmosphere of didactics and 
romance. 

A curious conjunction of intellectual preferences 
it no doubt is when a passion of novel-reading, more 
or less sensational in type, is found developed in the 
same rain, and at the same time with an impatience 
of all nother literature but that which ministers to 
knowledge. ButiMr. Hitchcock is right. What he 
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calls the ‘‘Chautauquan idea” has invaded the pop- 
ular mind, and cut down to a remnant the readers 
who glory in a book which has no didactic value and 
no other utility than that of literary art and charm, 
or which is, in Prof. Woodrow Wilson’s phrase, 
‘* mere literature,’’ and nothing more. 

It must, however, be a dull looker-on in this great 
Vanity Fair of mankind who cannot feel the pathetic 
side of all this democratic yearning for the paths of 
knowledge and of light. It is a poor soul who, amid 
all these gropings for the way, has no better thing to 
say than that ‘‘a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing.” 

Yet it will occur to a rational observer when he 
takes account of the pernicious trash exposed upon 
the dealers’ stands that the people’s liberties of read- 
ing cost them dear. And it will not do to assume 
that the name of a respectable publisher is the guar- 
anty of a respectable book. 
to weed out the trash and vice from the literature of 
popular romance and make these groves safe, cool and 
pure, than the accomplished critic whose reviews and 
writings are such an important feature in our col- 
umns. Bad books aré many, but good books are 
more; and it is in literature as it is in the world—it is 
the good book that lives and comes to the front. 

The girl who reads a bad book to-day will probably 
read a worse one to-morrow. But out of ten girls 
who read, nine will take the good book; and if Mr. 
Hitchcock's ‘‘ Chautauquan idea’’ operates on them, 
as it probably does, what they want is a novel to 
amuse them for one thing, and a book ‘‘ to improve ” 
their minds or their manners for the other. 

The message our literary review of the year brings 
to them all is that the world is full of good books. 
To show how wide the choice is we have made our 
lists full, fuller perhaps than some critical readers 
would like them, but still not full enough to include 
all the good work of the year. As each book has its 
own particular usefulness, and very few are free from 
more or less defect, we have set down against each as 
well as we could what it is good for; for how much, 
and for what it stands in the litsrary product of the 
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Satolli and Ireland. 

THERE is no probability of truth in half the stories 
that come to us just now from Rome about the in- 
tentions of the Pope to rebuke Cardinal Gibbons, to 
depose Archbishop Ireland, and to reconstruct the 
faculty of the Catholic University at Washington. 
Yet that there has been achange of attitude is beyond 
question, and it was proved by the sudden and utter- 
ly unexpected rerr oval of Bishop Keane as Rector of 
the University just before, tho we suppose it was 
timed to occur just after, the departure of Cardinal 
Satolli. 

That there should be a change of policy is not 
beyond precedent. Other Popes, and notably Pius 
IX, have begun as Liberals, but have found the in- 
fluences too strong for them and have ended as 
strong reactionaries. Leo is now very old, and there 
are facts in European politics which would just now 
withdraw him from the side of Republican France, 
and lead him to favor the policies of the very con- 
servative prelates who represent the imperialism of 
Germany and Austria; and the American influence 
has been in the same direction. 

Mgr. Satolli was sent here as Apostolic Delegate at 
a time when Archbishop Ireland had been visiting 
Rome and was highin favor there. It was supposed 
to be an Ireland appointment. He came to this 
country, and the Corrigan party treated him with 
studied neglect or protested against his coming. He 
threw himself into the arms of the American party 
here. He was supported and praised by them, and 
he made his home in the University with its Rector, 
His decisions onthe school question gave the highest 
pleasure to the American party; and so did his de- 
cisions of a few cases of ecclesiastical discipline here 
in New York. But there came achange. He found 
out that the American party was really not as numer- 
ous in the Church, nor as rich as the conservative 
party, including, as it did, so many foreigners who 
wanted to retain their old customs, and so much 
Irish wealth here in New York. Then came one 
great factor which has not been much bruited in the 
papers, but of which the most has been made in eccle- 
slastical circles, we mean the financial embarrassment 
of Archbishop Ireland. Some years ago he 
large purchases of land for the benefit of the Church. 
The hard times came on, and four ago he was unable 
to make the necessary payments, and he was here in 
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New York for several months negotiating a large loan. 


The continuance of the hard times, and the 
impossibility of selling the land has been a fearful 
burden upon him, until, not long ago, he was obliged 
to make an assignment because of inability to pay 
interest and taxes. We understand he has again se- 


cured relief, so that he has not actually gone into 


bankruptcy. Had his venture been a success, men 
would have talked of his excellent investments; as it 
is, they tell of his unfortunate speculation in land. 
In his financial embarrassment he has been com- 
pelled to hold himself in the background. He could 
not maintain his influence at Rome. His enemies 
attacked him politically, declaring that his declara- 
tions for the Republican Party were made in timely 
payment for financial assistance from the Eastern 
goldbugs; and they have made the most of his mis- 
fortune to destroy his influence.with Satolli and at 
Rome. George Bliss, the distinguished Roman 
Catholic lawyer of this city, spent a year in Rome, 
evidently in attendance on the Papal Court, giving 
all his influence, whether at his own expense or not 
Archbishop Corrigan knows, to. help the Corrigan, 
or conservative, party against the Ireland, or Ameri- 
can party, in the Church. 

Under these circumstances Archbishop Satolli was 
captured by the opponents of Archbishop Ireland and 
Rector Keane. That was a curious change of position 
visible to everybody. He went over completely to 
those who had been his enemies at first. He came 
here a poor Roman professor, with the meager salary 
of five thousand dollars to support him in the state 
he required in Washington. Soon word went round 
among the priests of the slender provision for his 
support, and they purchased for hima handsome resi- 
dence at the Capital. We may be sure that nota 
dollar of that money came from the Corrigan party. 
We would not think of intimating that he was not im- 
partial in the performance of his judicial duties, but 
he received, as is generally known, a great many 
presents. It was a common topic of talk about 
Washington, for instance, that Mgr. McMahon gave 
him athousand dollars when. he received the purple 
from Satolli. He was of a poor Italian family, and 
received no patrimony. If we may believe the pub- 
lished reports, he returned from rich America with a 
very different equipage from that which he brought. 
The papers told of two magnificent carriages, of 
unique and original pattern, ordered by him, and ofa 
costly automatic organ, carried back by him to Rome. 
It would have been better policy if the Pope’s repre- 
sentative, seeing his duties were so largely judicial, 
had declined to receive presents. But his Italian 
training did not forbid it, and the United States is 
the fullest and freest of all fountains whose waters 
flow into the Papal pool. 

So, in the intrigues which prevail in the Catholic 
Church in this country, what with European and 
American politics, money lost and wealth expended, 
natural conservatism and the Cahenslyism of foreign 
priests and monastic orders, the pendulum has swung 
away from Americanism to Foreignism. Satolli has 
gone back the foe of those who first befriended him. 
The first result is the removal of Bishop Keane, and 
further changes in Washington may follow. We do 
not believe that Archbishop Ireland will be removed, 
altho he may be summoned to Rome to make expla- 
nations. What we most fear is that the Catholic Uni- 
versity may be reconstituted. It is reported that 
Satolli has been displeased that professors there are 
not able to answer intricate questions of Thomistic 
mysteries, and do not seem to care if they cannot, 
which is quite possible, for they know at which end 
of the century they live. We have in all this a 
further proof that infallible wisdom and foresight and 
stainless good will do not wholly control the manage- 
ment of the American Catholic Church. 

OnE of the most serious problems facing the mission- 
aries in Turkey is the question of providing for the 
children left orphans by massacres ofthe past year. It 
will be remembered that in many cases there were the 
direct instructions by Turkish officials to the rioters to 
kill the men, for then the women and children would 
belong tothem. Wherethese words were not definitely 
spoken they evidently furnished the basis for action, 
for in every case it was the men who were killed, the 
women and children being left alive. The immediate 
consequence of this was to place the women at the mercy 
of the brutes and tomake in many cases the children de- 
pendent upon the murderers of their fathers for support. 
it was evidently the intention to bring up these chil- 
dren as Moslems and thus to infuse a new element of 
vigor into the Moslemcommunity. That is already be- 
ing done in a degree, and from every portion of the Em- 
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pire come reports of the vast number and of the 
wretched, helpless condition of these children. Steps 
should be taken immediately for their rescue, for upon 
them rests in a great degree the future of the Christian 
race of Turkey. If theseare allowed to be swept away 
then there will be less hope of Christian life. Already 
steps are being taken and funds have been in a degree 
secured by several missionaries for the care of such or- 
phans. Those should be greatly enlarged, and any per- 
sons or communities who will send to the treasurer of 
the American Board at Boston, sums specified for this 
work, may realize that they are helping to meet a most 
terrible and pressing emergency. 





PERHAPS there is no more disagreeable duty than 
that of correcting errors which we would like to have 
true. The editor of Grifin’s Journal has an unusual 
grace of this sort, and knowing as he does so thor- 
oughly the early history of Pennsylvania and of the 
Catholic Church in this country, he has many occasions 
to correct the boasts of Catholic preachers who glorify 
the early history of his Church. For example, Bishop 
Burke, in a sermon at the centennial of St. Augustine’s 
Church, Philadelphia said: 

“The Rev. John Rosseter was a soldier of the Revolu- 

tion, serving under Rochambeau, and was at Yorktown, 
where he fought under the eye of Washington.”’ 
This, says Mr. Griffin, is almost certainly anerror. It 
was not the Rev. John Rosseter, but Captain John Ros- 
seter that did this fighting. The bishop then says that 
‘* Washington was the first subscriber to the building of 
the church, the first called on for a donation, and ever 
took a deep interest init.’’ Mr. Griffin replies that 
Washington’s name is not first on the subscription list, 
and that there is noevidence of any further concern of 
his about the church beyond his subscription of fifty 
dollars in another man’s handwriting. The bishop then 
says that when the corner stone was laid, September, 
1797, ‘‘ we are told Washington and some of the most 
illustrious citizens of that day were present.”’ 
Washington, says Mr. Griffin, left Philadelphia, 
March gth, 1797, and never returned. Next 
comes the statement that when the yellow fever 
was in Philadelphia, in the early years of the 
church's existence, the priests of St. Augustine labor- 
ed to relieve the sufferers, and that Father Hurley never 
considered his own safety. Mr. Griffin says that the 
yellow fever was in Philadelphia in 1797, 1798 
and 1805. In the first years Father Hurley was a boy 
of seventeen, a paper-hanger, nota priest. In 1805 he 
was a priest of St. Augustine’s, but the church was 
shut up and the priests left the city, Father Hurley 
going to New York. Fathers Rosseter, Brosius and 
Egan, however, of St. Mary’s Church, remained and 
attended to the sick. Mr. Griffin concludes his ex- 
posures with another of those disagreeable statements 
which he likesto make. He says: 

“The chief money contributors to the erection of St. 
Augustine’s Church were Commodore John Barry, Mat- 
thew Carey, George Meade, Captain John Walsh, Jasper 
Moylan, John Leamy. Their descendants are, in 1896, 
Protestants. It is likely to be the same way one hundred 
years hence with the descendants of ‘the prominent Cath- 
olics’ of to-day. Why?” 

We do not wonder that Martin I. J. Griffin gets more 
kicks than kisses. ee 

Amonc the things which people will never have any 
formal report upon is the amount of money expended 
by the two national parties to carry the last election, 
A report in the papers gives the amount which the Re- 
publican NationalCommittee paid out as over $1,400,000, 
mostly raised in the East, and the same report says the 
Democratic National Committee’s fund was over 
$1,000,000, raised chiefly from the five silver-producing 
States. The money on both sides seems to have been 
spent, so far as can be learned, legitimately. We hear 
of no ‘‘ blocks of five’’ and very little greasing of the- 
machinery. By farthe largest amount of the money went 
for the distribution of literature and the payment of ex- 
penses of speakers. In one week 30,000,000 documents 
were sent by mail from the Republican headquarters in 
Chicago, each piece covered with a two cent stamp. It 
is stated that the accounts of the Republican Committee 
were kept with the accuracy of any business man’s 
ledgers,that there was no stealing,no ‘‘divvy,” andthat 
from $50,000 to $100,000 was left over for the use of the 
Committee before the next campaign. If weadd to what 
was under the control of the National Committee that 
which was received by the various State committees, 
probably the amount would approach $4,000,000, much 
more than we wish it might be, and yet only about the 
sum that it would cost to build a couple of battleships, 
or the amount paid for the civil list of Queen Victoria 
and the annuities of the royal family. 





THE late William Morris, whose premature death hag 
defrauded the coming century, made his Socialism a re- 
ligion, and it had all the high aims which made Social- 
ism so attractive to the first disciples of our Lord. In 
his last story, just published, ‘‘ The Well at the World’s 
End,”’ we find a more serious passage than he ever put 
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in his earlier writings. Ralph and the, maiden had 
found the Sage of Swevenham, who was taking them to 
the Great Mountains, beyond which they should come 
to the Well at the World’s End, from which they should 
drink continued youth; and he gives them his final 
directions and warning: 

“«*Since the journey shall be yet with grievous toil and 
much peril, and shall try the very hearts within you, were 
ye as wise as Solomon and as mighty as Alexander, I will 
say this much unto you; that if ye love not the earth and 
the world with all your souls, and will not strive all ye 
may to be frank and happy therein, your toil and peril 
aforesaid shall win you no blessing, but a curse. There- 
fore I bid you be no tyrants or builders of cities for mer- 
chants and usurers and warriors and thralls, like the fool 
who builded Goldberg to be for a tomb to him; or like the 
thrall-masters of the Burg of the Four Friths, who cven 
now, it may be, are pierced by their own staff or « ver- 
whelmed by their own wall. But rather I bid you to live 
in peace and patience, without fear or hatred, and to suc- 
cor the oppressed and love the lovely, and to be the friends 
of men, so that when ye are dead at last, men may say of 
you, they brought down Heaven to the Earth for a little 
while. What say ye, children?’ 

‘‘Then said Ralph: ‘ Father, I will say the sooth about 
mine intent, tho you may deem it little-minded. When I 
have accomplished this quest I would get me home again 
to the little land of Upmeads, to see my father and my 
mother, and to guard its meadows from waste and its 
houses from fire-raising; to hold war aloof and walk in the 
free fields, and see my children growing up about me, and 
lie at last beside my fathers in the choir of St. Lawrence. 
The dead would I love and remember; the living would I 
love and cherish; and Earth shall be the well beloved house 
of my fathers, and Heaven the highest hall thereof.’ 

“**Tt is well,’ said the Sage. ‘All this shalt thou do, and 
be no little-heart, tho thou no more. And thou, maiden ?’ 

‘* She looked on Ralphand said: ‘ I lost, and then I found, 
and then I lost again. Maybe I shall find the lost once 
more. And for the rest, in all that this man will doI will 
help, living or dead; for I know naught better to do.’”’ 
The words are sweet as mead of honey to the ear. 

No European nation has within the century been so 
humiliated by the powers of reputed barbarism as has 
Italy by the conclusion of her war with King Menelek 
of Abyssinia. Up to the opening of the Abyssinian 
war the Government of that country had recognized 
the protectorate of Italy. By the treaty of peace just 
signed, as a condition of the release of the prisoners in 
Menelek’s dominion, the absolute independence of 
Ethiopia is recognized, and Italy paysthe King of Abys- 
sinia a sum of money for the cause of maintaining the 
Italian prisoners. It is doubtful if Menelek could have 
secured his overwhelming victory if it had not been for 
the sympathy and help he had received from Russia, 
and Russia’s course was, of course, to injure the pres- 
tige of Italy and weaken the alliance of the three pow- 
ers. If Italy could learn, like England, to keep out of 
entangling alliances, reduce her army, be satisfied with 
her navy and devote herself to internal improvements, 
there might be a return of prosperity to that impover- 
ished country. 





THAT there is a famine approaching in India, there 
can be no question, altho it is not probable that it will 
reach the dimensions of the famines which wrought 
such horrible destruction of life and property in the 
years before the railroads were extended over so large 
a part of the country. For a numberof years the Gov- 
ernment of India has been expending great sums of 
money for the extension of the railways, and not less 
than $100,000,000 ate on the program for the construc- 
tion of new lines during the next three years. This is 
all right. But meanwhile during a considerable 
period of good harvests another equally important 
work unfortunately has been comparatively neglected, 
that of extending the area of irrigation. The total 
expenditures on the principal irrigation works have 
not yet reached $150,000,000, and the practice has been 
to grant only between one and two million dollars a year 
for the maintenance of existing canals and the construc 
tion of new canals all over India. During the year 
1894, according to a late report, 13,500,000 acres were 
irrigated and the value of the crops amounted to $120,- 
000,000. The irrigation works yield a very handsome 
return to the Government, and one result of the severe 
distress, which may reach the dimensions of a famine, 
this year, will doubtless be the extension of the irriga- 
tion works. 





....We notice that the Sultan has assured the French 
Governmentthat all Turkish officials concerned in the 
outrages upon Roman Catholic convents and French 
citizens are to be punished, and that indemnity for 
property destroyed is to be paid. We should be glad to 
know whether similar assurances have been given to 
Minister Terrell. Is the Vali of Bitlis, who arrested 
Mr. Knapp, to be dismissed? Is the Turkish officer, 
who stood and saw his own troops fire upon the mis- 
sionaries at Harpiit to be court-martialed? Are those 
buildings at Harpiit and those at Marash to be rebuilt 
at the expense of the Turkish Government? We are 
very glad that a few Armenian women and children are 
to be allowed to join their husbands and fathers in this 
country. We shall be more glad to learn that these 
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other concessions, of far more importance to us as a 
nation, are to be granted. 


... Apropos of a poem on our first page we quote the 
following from Zhe Jnterior, as a lesson in modern 
English: 

‘Brother Densmore, of Topeka, kindly calls our atten- 
tion to an expression concerning Dr. Niles, of York, 
which requires explanation. We remarked that ‘he had 
not lost anohm of his energy.’ ‘Now this could not be,’ 
remarks our friend, ‘because the ohm, you know, is the 
electrical unit of resistance, not of energy. If you were 
thinking of his initial power the term volt would have been 
a good one; but if you meant his working strength, ampere 
would have been better.’ We thank our friend for the cor- 
rection—Decause we m:ant the ampere, not the ohm. The 
ohm is a good virtue in its place—tho it is liable to be in 
excess in human nature. The volt is also useful on occa- 
sion, provided it is aimed at the right object; but it is the 
ampere that tells for the good of man and the glory of 
God.” 


....Our excellent contemporary, 7'he -reeman’s Jour- 
nal, says that if we deny ‘‘the necessity of competent 
authority in the interpretation of Scripture,’’ we there- 
fore ‘‘ admit the sufficiency of incompetent authority.” 
Even more; we admit the sufficiency of no ‘‘ authority”’ 
atall. So far asis important the Scripture will inter- 
pret itself to any candid reader. Beyond that, it is not 
really serious. religiously, if people make mistakes on 
matters of form, ceremony or ecclesiastical order. Any 
one nota fool can understand the Sermon on the Mount. 
It needs no authority to interpret it. If people fail to 
interpret aright the utterance, ‘‘ On this rock will I build 
my Church,” it is a matter of no vital account, and 
Christ will interpret his own words by his own action. 
It is just as with election, another hard matter, which is 
God's business more than ours. 


....The entire policy of the United States toward 
Cuba and Spain waits for the success or failure of Gen- 
eral Weyler’s expedition. Orders from Madrid com- 
pelled him to attempt the destruction of the forces of 
General Maceoin the little western end of the island be- 
hind the strong trocha. Weyler has had one little 
brush with the insurgents, and gone on further into the 
mountains. If he succeeds in forcing a fight and taking 
possession of the western province, then we shall have 
allowed Spain further time to conquer the whole island ; 
but if the shearer comes back shorn, then it will be our 
duty to offer our good offices to secure from Spain the 
autonomy, if not the independence of Cuba. At pres- 
ent we can ohly wait, not over patiently or long. 


....It is a remarkable fact that the Court of Appeals, 
which is to sit at Cairo this week to decide the appeal 
in the matter of the half-million pounds granted by the 
Caisse de la Dette from the Egyptian funds for the 
Dongola expedition, does not contain a single English 
member. The court is composed of a Frenchman, a 
Russian, a German, an Italian, a Greek, and three na- 
tive Egyptian judges. England is the protector of 
Turkey, and yet in this mixed assembly no English 
judge isto sit. This really does not look as if Englaud 
were taking any unfair advantage of her power in 
Egypt. Nevertheless, we think it probable that the 
decision will be in favor of the Government. 


....The most surprising tribute we have received to 
the influence of THE INDEPENDENT is that which appears 
inthe lastissue of Zhe Pittsburg Catholic, which im- 
agines that the severe criticisms passed by the Rev. 
John Talbot Smith on the Catholic theological semina- 
ries is accounted for by his having got the ‘‘ big head"’ 
from frequent writing for THE INDEPENDENT. He is, it 
says, ‘‘acleric who, when he wants an audience that 
may give him their vivats, selects THE INDEPENDENT as 
his mouthpiece.’’ That is news tous. When has he ever 
written for THE INDEPENDENT ? 


....We have an interesting note from the Rev. W. 
F. Swengel, of the United Evangelical Church, dated 
from Baltimore. He writes: 

I have read with gratification your editorial on ‘‘ Recon- 
ciliation.”’ It confirms me in a proposition I made, and 
which was adopted by the Committee on the new Hymnal 
for the United Evangelical Church. We have changed the 
line you quote in Charles Wesley’s hymn so as to read, 
‘* To God I'm reconciled.’’ We have been singing too long 
that ‘‘ My God is reconciled." We prefer the Bible doctrine 
that God does not become reconciled to us, but insists on 
our being reconciled to him. 


....Mr. Hopkinson Smith is in evidence again in 
the New York Herald as a defender of the Sultan and a 
calumniator of the Armenians and the missionaries. 
His argument is that the missionaries themselves ac- 
knowledge that there are Armenian revolutionists who 
foment rebellion. That is evidence that the mission- 
aries are honest men, not that the massacres are justifi- 
able. Tyranny in Turkey, Cuba or Russia breeds 
rebels and anarchists, but that is no excuse for whole- 
sale murder of defe1seless multitudes. 


-.-.What! all three of the nominees for the rector- 
ship of the Catholic University at Washington, “alto- 
gether too light-weight for the position '’? So a leading 
Catholic paper in the West declares. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


The Baptist Congress. 


BY NORMAN FOX, D.D. 


Tue Baptist Autumnal Conference ‘‘ for the discus- 
sion of current questions,” held its fourteenth annual 
assemblage at Nashville, Tenn., on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, November roth, 11th and r2th. The 
range of the places of previous meetings includes Bos- 
ton, Toronto and Detroit on the North, with Baltimore, 
Richmond and Augusta onthe Southern Atlantic Coast; 
but this is the first assemblage which has been held in 
the Southwest. This place of meeting was selected on 
invitation, not only of the churches of the city, but also 
of the Chamber of Commerce, with other civic bodies, . 
and Nashville gave to its visitors a most hearty and 
hospitable reception. 

The sessions were held in the large edifice of the First 
Baptist Church, and the attendance was very large. A 
choir of fifty young ladies from Boscobel College, and 
one of the many literary institutions of Nashville, as- 
sisted the regular choir of the church in leading the 
service of praise. The President for the year was 
President J]. T. Henderson, of Carson-Newman College, 
of Tennessee, the Vice President being Prof. A. L. 
Purinton, of Peabody Normal College, of Nashville. 

After the devotional exercises there were addresses 
of welcome, on behalf of the churches by J. B. Haw- 
thorne, D.D., of the First Baptist Church, and on behalf 
of the citizens, by Capt. A. J. Harris, President of the 
Chamber of Commerce. A response was given by the 
presiding officer. 

The question for discussion at the opening session on 
Tuesday afternoon was, ‘‘ How far has New Testament 
Precedent the Authority of Divine Command?’’ The 
first paper was by Pres. J. P. Greene, of William Jewell 
College, in Missouri. He dwelt on the danger of depart- 
ing from Scripture precedent. The second paper was 
by Professor Harris, of the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, at Louisville. He pointed out the fact that 
the Apostles were not infallible, and in more than one 
case of deliberate procedure we may believe they made 
a mistake. Distinction must also be made between 
what is general and what is special. J. D. Anderson, 
D.D., of Providence, R. I., followed in a fresh and stir- 
ring address, in wnich he emphasized the error of slav- 
ery to precedent, and declared that precedents in Apos- 
tolic history must be judged by a higher criterion. 
Pres. W. T. Stott, of Franklin College, Indiana, was the 
last appointed speaker, and two volunteer addresses of 
ten minutes each closed the discussion, which the audi- 
ence had followed with evident interest. 

The subject for consideration on Tuesday evening 
was, ‘‘ Christianity and War.’ The first paper was read 
by the Hon. J. L.M. Curry, late United States Minis- 
ter toSpain. His topic was, ‘‘ The Dangers of Militar- 
ism.”” He pointed out the evils of the withdrawal of a 
multitude of young men from the ranks of labor, the 
money cost of military establishments and the evils of 
camp life. He said that the existence of great armies 
and navies, like the carrying of concealed weapons by 
individuals, tends to make quarrels more frequent; that 
standing armies are largely maintained by monarchs 
not so much for fighting foreign enemies as for sup- 
pressing the liberties of their own people, and that the 
popular admiration for military leaders often puts into 
high civil office men like Wellington and Zachary Tay- 
lor, who could hardly be called great statesmen. 

The second paper was by Gen. T. J. Morgan, cf New 
York, on the question, ‘‘Is War ever Justifiable ?”’ He re- 
ferred to the wars of Israel,which were appointed by Je- 
hovah, tc the many times in history when war has roll- 
ed back the tide of barbarism, thus saving civilization, 
and tothe times when the liberties of the people could 
be obtained only through war. 

The third paper was by the Hon. Morton B. Howell, 
of Nashville, onthe subject of International Arbitra- 
tion, with aclear and interesting discussion of its pos- 
sibilities. T. A. K. Gessler, D.D., of New York, and 
Professor Harris, of Louisville, followed with ten min- 
ute addresses. 

Wednesday afternoon was devoted to the discussion 
of ‘‘ The Problems of the Country Church.”"’ Papers were 
read by the Rev. W. L. Munger, of Belding, Mich., 
and the Rev. J. H. Boldridge, of Lancaster, S. C. Re- 
marks were made by J. T. Christian, D.D., of Louis- 
ville; the Rev. A. B. Cabaniss, a veteran of seventy- 
five years; the Rev. J. O. Rust, of Nashville; the Rev. 
A. J. Holt, Secretary of State Missions of Tennessee; 
Capt. M. B. Pilcher, of Nashville, and G. A. Lofton, 
D.D. The subject commandeda deep interest. In pre- 
vious meetings of the Congress there has been much 
consideration of the question of the ‘‘ institutiona]”’ 
church and religious work in cities, but now attention 
was turned to another tho corresponding field, namely, 
the thinly settled districts. The question is one of 
especial importance to Southern Baptists, as inthe South 
there are comparatively few large towns or even vil- 
lages, and the numerical strength of the Baptists, with 

the Methodists, liesin the country districts. 
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It was remarked that the country church has certain 
advantages. As the people have few things to distract 
their attention, large congregations can be gathered in 
the country and their interest can be aroused. At the 
meetings of district associations and at other such gath- 
erings vast crowds are often assembled in the open air, 
and they will listen to sermons many and long. The 
importance of cultivating the interests of the country 
churches was urged onthe ground that tie city churches 
are built up by those who move into town from the rural 
districts. A generation ago the city churches were 
nearly all Presbyterian and Episcopalian, the country 
churches being Baptist and Methodist. But as the 
two latter denominations held the source of supply of 
members of city churches, it is now found that Baptists 
and Methodists have the preponderance in numbers even 
in the cities. 

It was recognized that country congregations are in- 
telligent listeners, but nevertheless some severe criti- 
cisms were passed on the country church member. Tho 
liberal in hospitality to individuals, he is stingy in cash 
contribution to church Country Baptist 
churchesare ‘‘ independent"’ to the extreme of denomi- 
national disintegration. 


expenses. 


It was remarked that the farm- 
ers are the only business men and laburers who cannot 
be ‘‘organized.’’ The country church lacks training. 
The custom which prevails among the country churches 
of the South of having services but once a month leaves 
them without pastoral guidance. 

To improve their condition there should be a pastor 
to each church, or at least a closer affiliation among the 
four churches which maintain one pastor. A more effi- 
cient ministry isneeded. In earlier times the country 
Baptist ministry in the South included many of the 
most renowned preachers of the denomination; but it is 
not so now. Better roads would give stronger churches. 
In many cases better locations are needed for the house 
of worship. The music of the church service should be 
There should also be modern methods in 
Sunday-school work, with Young People’s 
women's societies, etc. 


improved. 


meetings, 


The session of Wednesday evening was devoted to a 
theological question: ‘‘ Is God the Father of all Men?” 
For the last year or two there has been quite a ripple of 
excitement in Baptist circles over this subject. A dis- 
tinguished Chicago divine has attacked most energetic- 
ally the doctrine of a universal divine fatherhood 
while others have as strongly defended and preached it. 
The question was therefore a ‘‘ current’’ one. 

The discussion was opened with a finished and 
scholarly paper by F. H. Rowley, D.D., of Chicago, 
who answered the question affirmatively. 
created in the divine image. 


Man was 
God in his providence has 
dealt with man as ason, showing himseif to be a father 
as truly as a lawgiver or king. It is as his father that 
God demands man’s love. The Incarnation implies the 
sonship of man. God declares not that he will become 
man’s father if man will repent, butthat he is man’s 
father and, therefore, man should repent. 

The Rev. Geo. C. Baldwin, Jr., of Springfield, Mass., 
followed with a paper, supporting the same 
There is a development of doctrine in Scripture. 


view. 

The 
Psalms speak of God as king, but Jesus speaks of ~him 
as father. The denial of the universal fatherhood of 
God is a denial of Christ’s gospel. The old man in the 
parable was still the father of the prodigal 

Pres. W. Pope Yeaman, D.D., of Grand River Col- 
lege, Missouri, answered the question of the evening in 
the negative. Hesaid that Paul's doctrine of adoption 
as sons, disproves universal sonship. One does not 
It is only they that are led by the 
become sons of God. 


adopt an own son. 
that If creation implies 
fatherhood God is the father of the brute the same as 
man. God created the Devil, but we are not brothers 
of his Satanic Majesty. 

George E. Horr. D.D., editor of Zhe Watchman, of 
Boston, declared that the doctrine of God’s universal 
fatherhood does not lessen but rather emphasizes the 
guilt of sin; nor does it imply universal salvation; nor 
does it do away with the distinction between regenerate 
and unregenerate. The Rev. C. S. Gardner, of Greene- 
ville, S. C., followed, defining the doctrine and defend- 
ing it against certain mistaken inferences. T. D. An- 
derson, D.D., of Providence, R. I., urged that in the 
separation between man and God, the nature of God is 
not changed. Man may renounce his sonship, but God 
does not cast away his fatherhood. 

On Thursday morning came a discussion of ‘‘ The Re- 
lation of Baptists to Other Denominations."" This topic 
has some special interest in the Southwest, where de- 
nominational differences have been accented very 
sharply. The opening paper was by L. A. Crandall, 
D.D., of Chicago. He said that Baptists have no cor- 
ner in the market on any truth. Denominations are to 
the kingdom of God as means to an end. The law of 
interdenominational relations is the law of love. This 
law will establish fraternal co-operation. We may 
question the value of denominational competition as an 
irritant to excite Christian zeal. He spoke highly of 
the Interdenominational Commission of Maine. 

The Rev. J. O. Rust, of Nashville, gave the second 
paper. He urged that we are to recognize the truths 
as well as the errors held by other denomiations. He 
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pronounced some severe strictures on the methods of 
certain Baptist polemics. But he urged that Baptists 
have a duty in the instruction of other denominations 
on certain points of doctrine. 

Norman Fox, D.D., of Morristown, N. J., was the 
appointed speaker. He said that while we may say 
that other denominations hold certain errors we may 
also say that certain Baptists also hold some grave 
errors. Perhaps Baptists do not differ more from Pres- 
byterians and Methodists than different schools of Bap- 
tists differ from each other. The differences between 
Baptists and other evangelical denominations is not 
nearly as great as the differences which existed between 
the Church at Antioch andthat at Jerusalem. But if 
different schools of Baptists, if the churches at Antioch 
and Jerusalem unite in Christian work why shuuld not 
Baptists and other denominations work together in 
building up the kingdom of Christ? 

W. D. Powell, D.D., missionary of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention in Mexico, spoke of the evils of denom- 
inational divisions on mission fieids. He spoke of two 
churches of the same denomination in one city the only 
difference between them being that one was of the 
‘**___ Church, South.’’ He said that also he would 
cultivate Christian Union between Protestants and 
Catholics. J.B. Hawthorne, D.D., and James Waters, 
of Nashville, also spoke. 

At the closing meeting on Thursday afternoon there 
was a large attendance, as there had been at all the ses- 
sions. The topic for this meeting was of a devotional 
and practical character, namely, ‘‘ The Pastor asa Soul 
Winner."’ There were two papers by P. T. Hale, D.D., 
of Birmingham, Ala., and S. H. Greene, D.D., of Wash- 
ington, D.C. Dr. Hale is a successful pastor, who also 
is known as an evangelist, and Dr. Greene has done a 
noble pastoral work inthe Capital city of our nation. 
The men were a practical illustration of their theme, 
and their papers were a rich contribution to pastoral 


” 


theology. 

The closing exercises of the whole session consisted 
of addresses by Professor Henderson, the Chairman of 
the Congress; Dr. Hawthorne, the pastor of the church 
in which the meetings were held; the Rev. J. O. Rust, 
of the Local Committee; the Rev. Carter Helm Jones, 
of Louisville, Ky., on behalf of the General Commit- 
tee; Norman Fox, D.D., on behalf of the Executive 
Committee, and by T. A. K. Gessler, D.D., the efficient 
Secretary of the Congress. The closing hymn was ac- 
companied by the old-fashioned Southern hand-shake of 
Christian fellowship. One of the colored pastors of 
Nashville was called on to lead in a closing prayer. 


’ Thus ended the fourteenth session of the Congress, 


perhaps the most successful session yet held. 


Morristown, N. J. 


The Methodist Missionary Committee. 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


Tue General Committee is a large composite body 
whose chief functions are to designate the fields which 
are to be occupied as foreign missions and to make ap- 
propriations forthe missions at home and abroad, and 
for the expenses of administration, etc. It meets once 
a year and finishes its work in about a week. It has 
nothing to do with matters of administration; these are 
in the province of the Board of Managers, which meets 
monthly in New York. The General Committee is com- 
posed of all the bishops, of the secretaries—four in 
number—and the treasurers, of fourteen representatives 
from the fourteen districts into which the Church is 
divided, and of fourteen representatives of the Board 
of Managers, seven ministers and seven laymen. When 
all entitled to seats are present, the General Committee 
consists of fifty-five members, including eighteen bish- 
ops and three missionary bishops. All the bishops, ex- 
cepting Drs. Foster, Goodsell and Joyce, who are 
abroad, Bishop Vincent, who is soon to goto South 
America, and Missionary Bishop Taylor, who is now in 
Africa, were in attendance. 

The Committee is a business ratherthan a deliberative 
body, and pays more attention to figures of money than 
figures of rhetoric, altho occasionally some interesting 
debates occur. At the very beginning this year the 
Committee indicated itspurpose to keep close to business 
by limiting all speeches to five, instead of ten minutes, 
as heretofore. Nevertheless there were some spirited 
discussions, the speeches being more pithy and pointed 
than usual. This being the first meeting afterthe Gen- 
eral Conference at which changes are made in the rep- 
resentatives of the districts there are many new men. 
Twelve out of the fourteen district representatives have 
not served before, and there are three cthers, seventeen 
in all, or nearly one-third of the whole body, who are 
new to the duties of the Committee. 

Great interest was felt in the report of the treasurer. 
A year ago there was a net cash debt of $239,000. Ap- 
propriations were reduced, and special efforts were 
made to clear away at least a part of the burden. The 
result, according to Dr. Eaton’s report, was the raising 
of over $78,000 in various ways for the reduction of the 
debt. The contributions from the churches were $76,606; 
but this includes what was raised for the debt, so that 
there was an actual falling off of somewhat less than 
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$2,000, instead of an increase,as expected. The income 
from legacies was only half as mueh as in the preceding 
year. From all sources the income was $1,221,258, and 
the disbursements, $1,170,117. The debt was therefore 
reduced from $239,000 to a little less than $188,000. 
Considering the hard times the result was, on the 
whole, accepted as fairly satisfactory. The Committee 
this year is governed by an amendment to the constitu- 
tion, adopted by the General Conference, providing 
that no larger sum shall be appropriated in any one year 
than was received in the previous year. This provision 
is intended to prevent the creation of a debt in the fu- 
ture. Hitherto the Committee could appropriate any 
amount, if thought fit, and if the income fell below the 
sum namec the result was a deficit. 

There was considerable discussion as to whether this 
amendment did not require that the amount to be ap- 
propriated this year for the work and general expense 
account should not be fixed by deducting the amount of 
the debt from the income of last year. Secretary Leon- 
ard contended for this interpretation, but the Commit- 
tee was clearly of the opinion that it is not required to 
pay all the debt in one year. It decided to deduct 
$100,000 from the income of last year and apprcpriate 
$1,121,000. Out of this was taken $140,000 for the con- 
tingent fund, for incidental expenses and for salaries, 
publication and other purposes, leaving $981,000, or 
$38,975 less than was given last year. This involvesa 
cut of about four percent. According to the usual custom 
it was vcted that the $981,000 be divided between home 
and foreign fields in the proportion of forty-five per 
cent. to the former and fifty-five per cent. to the latter. 
A motion by Bishop Fowler to make the division equal 
was defeated on the ground that it would involve spe- 
cial hardship to the foreign field. 

China was taken up first, and the four mis- 
sions in that Empire received a total of $112,000 in 
round figures against $118,000 last year. The Com- 
mittee spent two days under the rule, on foreign mis- 
sions, Thursday and Friday, and then took up domes- 
tic missions. Committees were appointed on Africa, 
Chile and Italy. In each field there is matter of unusu- 
al moment to be considered. The new Missionary 
Bishop of Africa, Dr. Hartzell, is here, and it is pro- 
posed to take all the Taylor self-supporting missions in 
the ‘‘ Dark Continent” under the care of the Society. 

H. K.'C. 


Three Steps of Progress. 


Tue International Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations celebrated, last week, its 
thirtieth anniversary, and gavea survey of the work 
accomplished inthe three decades since the appointment 
of the original committee at Albany in 1886. We have 
space only forsome of the more significant statistics. 
The number of Associations has grown from 90 to 1,448, 
and the membership from 15,498 to 263,298, each decade 
by an increasing proportion. There are now 37,823 
members serving on committees and 1,311 secretaries 
and other employed officers; whereas, thirty years ago, 
there were none of the first class and only 12 of the 
In 1866 there was not a single building owned 
to-day there are 315, worth $16,- 
More significant still, as indicating the amount 


second. 
by the Asscciatiors; 
759,800. 
of work actually done, isthe item of annual expenses for 
the lecal work. In 1866 these were reported at about 
$50,000; this last year they were $2,296,441—nearly 
three times what they were ten yearsago. Otheritems 
of interest are the number of gymnasiums—4o5, while 
thirty years ago there was not one; 799 reading rooms; 
355 asscciational educational classes with 25,886 differ- 
ent students. In t,070Associations there are Young Men's 
religious meetings and in 762, Bible-training classes. 
Thirty years agothere was not a single Association for 
the Indians, the colored people or the railroad men, and 
only one forthe colleges. To-day there are 43 for the 
Indiars, 61 for the colored men, 108 for the railroad 
men, and 480 for college students. 

These figures, however, give but a skeleton idea of the 
work. To gain a fuller conception of it one should hear 
the reports of the different departments as rendered by 
those incharge. The Superintendence Department looks 
after the generalinterests ofthe weaker Associationsand 
gives advice and help where needed. The Educational 
Department with itslabor for young men of every class, 
its evening schools, its industrial department, offers to 
thousands of men in the different trades such opportu- 
nities as they have never had and which there is re- 
peated evidence they are improving tothe utmost. The 
athletic department has done more already to revolu- 
tionize athletics and free them from the stigma of 
professionalism, brutality and selfishness, that has 
done so much to prejudice society against them, than 
any other influence. The railroad work has met and 
is meeting the needs of a class of men who have beena 
menace to many communities, and has won the cordial 
support of corporations that have hitherto been sup- 
posed jo have no souls and to care nothing for any- 
thing more than the maximum of service and the mini- 
mum of pay. The record of these Associations on the 
different railroadlinesof this country is something that 
would utterly astonish those who have not followed its 
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development. The same may be said of the college 
work, not merely in those institutions where Christian 
work already hasa definite standing, but in those that 
have hitherto had no trace of Christian influence. The 
work in the professional schools, providing centers of 
influence for men whose sole communion together is 
thatof theclassroom, and whoaresubjected to the great- 
est temptations, is one that appeals to a very wide com- 
munity. Thenthere is the foreign work, taking up 
each department in its various phases, reminding us 
that the Old World of Asia and Africa is looking to 
America both for the incentive and the guidance in 
all these lines. The great colleges and universities 
of India, China and Japan, the newly opened lines of 
railway in the Dark Continent, as well as through Cen- 
tral Asia, all demand immediate attention. 

As one topic after another came up it was apparent 
how wide are the interests that center in the work of 
this committee and how wisely its course has been di- 
rected inthe past. There were also some reminiscences. 
It was interesting, however, to note that reminiscences 
occupied the smaller part; the look was forward and 
not backward. Whatever oi story was told of the 
years gone by it was merely to strengthen the purpose 
for the years tocome. When one takes into considera- 
tion the wide extent of the work, the amount Of super- 
vision given in so many departments, the amount of an- 
nual expenses, which in the local work this past year 
was $65,305, and in the foreign work $20,995, make one 
realize the truth of the statement thata dollar here goes 
further than almost anywhere else in missiorary or 
benevolent work. 


Dr. Storrs’s Jubilee. 


THE series of services and entertainments connected 
with the celebration of Dr. Storrs’s jubilee, as pastor of 
the Church of the Pilgrims in Brooklyn, commenced 
last Sunday with the historical discourse which we give 
in another part of this paper. That was followed by 
others through the week, according to the program 
already given. In this connection a few statements 
more personal will be of interest to the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT. The present Dr. Storrs is the third of 
his name and the fourth of his family to take a high 
place in the ministry of the Congregational Church. 
His great-grandfather, the Rev. John Storrs, bern in 
1735, served asa pastor in Southhold, L. I., asalso in 
two Connecticut towns and as a chaplain in the Ameri- 
can Army during the Revolution. His son, the first 
Richard Salter Storrs, born in 1763, spent all his minis- 
terial life inthe pastorate of the Congregational church 
at Longmeadow, Mass., but by his attitude in connec- 
tion with Shay’s Rebellion, showed that he realized his 
duty as a citizen not lessthan as a pastor. Richard 
Salter Storrs, the second, born in 1787, was ordained in 
1811 pastor of the church in Braintree, Mass., <nd held 
the position till his Weath in 1873, tho the last few years 
not in active labor. His last sermon was preached in 1871 
at the age of eighty-five; and on the sixty-third anniver- 
sary of his pastorate he was able to attend the services 
of the church. His son, the one whom all the country 
honors this week, was born in 1821, and entered Amherst 
College in 1835, the youngest man in a class which in- 
cluded Bishop Frederick D. Huntington, Father Augus- 
tine F. Hewett, and the Hon. E. B. Gillett. After 
graduation he taught at Monson Academy, studied law 
for a time with Rufus Choate, and in 1841 entered the 
theological seminary at Andover. In 1845 he accepted 
a call to the church at Brooklime, near Boston; but the 
latter part of the next year, under strong pressure, he 
broke the traditions of his family, so far as to leave 
that pastorate for his present one, but has kept them 
ever since. 

His fifty years of service in Brooklyn have kept him 
constantly before the country in ways that it is not 
necessary to detail here. The story of most of it is 
told elsewhere. We cannot fail, however, to give space 
for a portion of the tribute paid to his influence beyond 
the bounds of his own communion by Bishop Potter, 
and published in the jubilee number of Zhe Pilgrim, is- 
sued by the church and giving an account of the church 
work: 


‘*] remember when first I heard him, how strong was the 
impression of his commanding qualities—qualities that, in 
his own honored and powerful Communion have made him 
a guide and a ruler, and which—if a stranger to his fellow- 
ship may venture to say so—have illustrated some of tae 
best and rarest qualities of great leadership. 

“‘It would be impossible for such qualities, and others 
equally conspicuous, to be unfelt or unrecognized quite be- 
yond the boundaries of the particular denomination in 
which they were exercised. The pastor of the Church of 
the Pilgrims has probably been even more widely known 
than for his gitts of leadership, by his really phenomenal 
gift of eloquence. 

**In many ways, which it is a privilege here to recall, he 
enriched my life by his eloquence as a public teacher, by 
his prophetic vision as a true seer, by his high and fine ex- 
ample in all the relations of life, as a leader, a scholar, a 
public-spirited citizen. It would-be impossible to write the 
history of New York or Brooklyn tor the last fifty years 
and leave out of either the manifold impress of the voice 
and conduct of the pastor of the Church of the Pilgrims. 
The influence of such a man, set in such a place, recalls the 
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blessing of Jacob upon his youngest and best-beloved— 
‘ Joseph is a fruitful bough; his branches run over the 
wall.’ The people of the Church of the Pilgrims know best 
what their pastor has been to them. But such a ministry 
cannot be confined to merely parochial boundaries. In un- 
counted ways it‘ leapeth over the wall.’ Other lives are 
unconsciously touched and ennobled by it. Other fellow- 
ships are roused and stirred and quickened by it. Other 
communities feel the throb of its strong and enkindling 
pulse; and men of various ties and associations are the 
richer and stronger because of it. 

“In the realm of a higher scholarship Dr. Storrs has 
made a wide community of pupils the wiser for his rich 
and various stores of knowledge. Who that heard 
them will ever forget the marvelous course of his histor- 
ical lectures delivered first, I think, in the Academy of 
Music in New York—delivered, tho some of them lasted 
for more than two hours, without a single note, and with a 
splendor of diction, a wealth of historical research, a cumu- 
lative force of presentation which made them at once the 
wonder and the despair of other men whose office was that 
of the public teacher ?”’ 

“‘One such instance will recall to those to whom these 
words wiil geome uncounted others. What good cause has 
there been that has not had the powerful advocacy of that 
sonorous, penetrating, compelling voice? What grave local 
or national interest that has been without his fearless and 
vigorous advocacy? How much of all the best life of 
Brooklyn, of New York, of the Republic, has Dr. Storrs 
touched, and touched it only to uplift and inspire it! Happy 
the community and the country that have been blessed and 
enriched by such a citizen and such a man!”’ 

On Monday evening the Manhattan Ministerial Asso- 
ciation paid its tribute to its distinguished member, and 
on Tuesday evening came the meeting of the Hamilton 
Club of Brooklyn. 


The Moody Meetings. 


THE Moody meetings in this city have more than met 
the anticipations of the most enthusiastic. Every 
morning and afternoon during the week the hall at 
Cooper Union has been crowded until many have been 
turned away for lack even of standing room. At Car- 
negie Music Hall, on Sunday, the crowd was so great 
that it overflowed into two churches near by, tho they 
were unable to hear Mr. Moody himself. Mr. Sankey 
was with him, and showed that his power to lead audi- 
ences in song had not diminished. As at other times, 
the special object made manifest in the selection of 
music and in the addresses has been the rousing of 





Christian people to a clearer understanding and a deep-- 


er sense of their responsibility in regard to the great 
work of saving souls. The theme especially has been 
the Bible, and the old Bible unaffected by modern crit- 
icism, unique, complete and divine. As usual, the ad- 
dresses were full of incident as illustration. Mr. Moody 
never tells a story for the sake of the story itself, but: 
always with the purpose of emphasizing some special 
truth. Throughout the talk was plain, simple, common- 
sense; no appeal to emotions, no threats, no warnings; 
simply the setting forth of the Word of God as the es- 
sential for the salvation of man and as the practical 
guide to conduct and as a support to faith. 

Such being the characteristic, it-was natural that the 
clergy of the city should be greatly interested. Minis- 
ters who are anxious to do the best by their congrega- 
tions crowded on the platform to gain any hints possible 
and to receive new impulse for the work to follow, and 
one result of the past week has been arrangements fot 
continuing the exercises through the present week. As 
was natural the topic came up of the permanent value 
of such revival services. Mr. Moody remarked that all 
through these past years he had been coming across 
people all over the country, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coast, who told him of their conversion during 
the revival services of 1876, and said, ‘‘ the way to find 
converts is to look forthem’’; undoubtedly some fall 
away, but that the general effect of that work is per- 
manent no one who has followed up the Christian work 
of the land can doubt. In this connection it is noted 
that Mr. Moody is by no means merely a preacher. 
One of the most forcible talks that he gave 
was a preamble illustrating the needs of prisoners and 
the work that is being done to reach them with good 
literature. The extent to which Mr. Moody is carrying 
on this sort of work through his Colportage Associa- 
tion is known to comparatively few. So also the great 
educational work at Northfield and similar enterprises 
in Chicago owe not merely their inception but their 
continuance to his shrewdness as well as his indomita- 
ble energy. This wide scope of relation and influence 
undoubtedly helps to give his preaching its intense 
power over the people who hearhim. There is little 
of oratory, none in fact, and yet few preachers succeed 
in impressing their points so forcibly upon their audi- 
ences as does Mr. Moody. 





THE course of Methodist union in Australia has 
been advanced by a vote of 15,000 to 2,500 by the Vic- 
toria Methodists in favor of such union. 


--+.The American Board reports receipts for the 
month of October of $46,532 against $50,693 for Octo- 
ber, 1895. The falling off is partially in the regular 
donations, but more especially in legacies. Special 


objects show an increase. For the two months the re-' 
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ceipts have been $57,837 against $64,153, the proportion 
being the same as for the single month. 


....The first convention of the National Council for 
Jewish Women opened in this city Sunday evening, 
with addresses of welcome by the president, Mrs. 
Hannah G. Solomon, Mrs. A. Kohut, president of the 
local section; Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, of the Na- 
tional Council of Women, and Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, 
of Chicago. Dr. Henry Berkowitz spoke for the Jew- 
ish Chautauqua at Philadelphia, Mr. Oscar S. Straus 
for the Jewish Historical Society, and Dr. H. M. Leip- 
ziger for the Jewish Publication Society. The sessions 
are to be continued during the week. 


....At the Baptist anniversaries at Asbury Park last 
May, a Commission on Systematic Christian Beneficence 
was constituted, composed of representatives of the 
different missionary organizations. They serve three 
years without pay, and their special duty is to devise, 
if practicable, some scheme of awakening a wider, 
deeper, popular interest in missions, and secure larger 
contributions from churches and individuals. Two 
meetings have been held and a general plan outlined, 
including the appointment of similar commissions in 
each State and in every association. The State Con- 
ventions in the North and West have joined in heartily, 
and the Negro Baptists at their Annual Convention at 
St. Louis in September, created a similar Commission, 
with instructions to confer with their white brethren 
with a view to improving the benevolence of the col- 
ored churches. Conventions in the interest of this 
work are to be held in Boston, in November, in New 
York, in December, in Philadelphia, in January, in 
Chicago, in February, and in Detroit, in March. 

....The twenty-third Annual Convention of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union met in St. Louis, 
November 13th. Nearly two thousand delegates and 
visitors were present when it was called to order, among 


‘them being Miss Agnes Slack, of England, Secretary 


of the World’s W. C. T. U.; Mrs. Maud Ballington 
Booth, of the American Volunteers; Miss Krikorian, of 
Turkey; the Rev. F. D. Greene, of the National Ar- 
menian Relief Committee, and a number of others. In 
place of the full annual address, which Miss Willard 
said was interrupted somewhat by her call to interest 
herself in the Armenian refugees at Marseilles, she 
gave a familiar talk to the delegates, dwelling upon the 
progress that had been made in the White Ribbon 
movement for Prohibition,and in the increase of the 
movement for giving the ballot to women. This, she 
said, was the surest method of political prohibition. 
She also spoke of the Armenians and of the excellent 
work done for them of Lady Somerset, the Armenian 
Relief Committee, the Salvation Army, and the excel- 
lent work done by all. The receipts, notwithstanding 
the hard times, have been larger than for several years 
before; 1,175 new unions have been formed, and nearly 
16,000 new members gained; so that in every respect 
the Union shows great progress. 


....The annual report of the Propaganda has been 
issued, and from a summary of it in Zhe Catholic News 
we gain the following facts: The total receipts for 
1895 were $1,364,030, a falling off of about $46,000. 
This is explained in a degree by the variety of new 
work undertaken by the Catholics of nearly every Eu- 
ropean land, as well as by the commercial and indus- 
trial stagnation that has been so general. The sum 
given is almost identical with that received in 1882; but 
there are now double the number of missionaries to pro- 
vide for. The first rank in gifts belongs to France, her 
several dioceses contributing $827,365, considerably 
more than one-half. The diocese of Lyons alone gave 
one-eighth of the sum. The next place belongs to Bel- 
gium, which contributed $70,000; Italy followed, with 
$65,000; Germany gave something over $64,000; then 
North America, with $62,000; the British Isles, with 
nearly $50,000; Spain with $25,000; and then in order 
Holland, Switzerland, Austria, South America, Portu- 
gal, and the Levant. The total North American offer- 
ings of $62,000 included those from Mexico, $25,000 and 
over; Canada, $2,000 and over; and the United States, 
$34,000. While the United States gave $34,000, there 
was expended for needy missions nearly $17,000, so that 
only a little over $17,000 really went out of this coun- 
try. 


....-The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
reports that during the past seven months the receipts 
have fallen off $110,000 from the sum secured during 
the corresponding period of the last financial year, or 
more than one-half. Of this falling off $65,000 was in 
donations and $45,000 in legacies. The result is most 
serious. To meet the deficiency, and so far as possible 
provide the missionaries on the field with their salaries, 
the entire remainder of the Stickney legacy has been 
used. Furthermore, efforts have been made to cut 
down expenditures. The average receipts of the past 
five years, including two years of business depression, 
were $447,000. The committee reduced their appropria- 
tions for the coming year to $417,000, and still there oc- 
curs this heavy falling off. The Society has reached 
the limit of its credit at the banks, and as a consequence 
the missionaries are obliged to wait weeks and even 
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months for their salaries,a thing unknown in recent 
years. The Society makes a most earnest appeal to its 
friends to meet the emergency, that the intense suffer- 
ing on the part of the missionaries on the field and an- 
other burdensome debt at theend of the year may be 
avoided. Prompt and generous collections from the 
churches and large and self-denying individual gifts 
will be needed if this great home missionary enterprise 
is to be carried on. 


....The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
has prepared a series of topics for the monthly concert 
through the yearona different line from any hitherto 
presented. Each general topic has a series of sub- 
topics, so that there is wide scope for special adaptation.. 
The general topics are as follows: January, ‘‘ The Bible 
and Foreign Missions,” including the place and plan of 
foreign missions, their motives and methods, as set 
forth in the Scriptures; February, ‘‘ Evangelistic Work,” 
including the different forms of preaching and visita- 
tion and the vastness of the field; March, ‘‘ Missionary 
Administration,” the necessity fordefinite organization 
and policy, methods of raising and spending funds; 
April, ‘‘ Native Christians,” their original condition, 
character and opportunities; May, ‘‘ Woman’s Work,” 
its special field and features; June, ‘‘ Foreign Mission- 
aries,’’ qualifications, distribution, spirit, organization; 
July, ‘‘ Mission Printing Presses,” need and opportunity 
for the Christian literature; August, ‘‘ The Reflex In- 
fluence of Foreign Missions’’ on commerce and intel- 
lectual and spiritual development; September, ‘‘ Mis- 
sionary Schools,’’ their importance and character; Oc- 
tober, ‘‘ Medical Missions,” the demand for, nature and 
results of their work; November, ‘‘ The Influence of 
Christianity on the Social Life and Civic Institutions of 
Heathen Lands,” the abatement of evil, improvement 
of general habits of life and purifying power of the 
Gospel; December, ‘‘ The Home Church and Foreign 
Missions,’’ the need of a missionary pastorate, the re- 
lation of the seminaries and the pulpit to the cause, the 
methods of giving, the relation held by America to the 
unevangelized land,and personal responsibility of Chris- 
tians. 


Biblical Research. 


ProF. HERMANN L. STRACK, of Berlin, in an article 
of nearly three whole pages in No. 13 of the 7heol. Lit- 
eraturblatt gives an account of the helps and aids pub- 
lished in recent years for the study of the biblical 
Aramaic. The list is headed by the great work of the 
Paris Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, 
namely, the Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. The 
first part, published as early as 1881 sgg. contains the 
Phenician inscription, the second part the Aramaic and 
the third part the Himyaritic and,Sabean. The second 
part, with 304 pages folio, contains the Aramaic in- 
scriptions proper from Assyria, Babylonia, Asia Minor, 
Greece, Atropatene, Egypt, Arabia and Palestine, and 
secondly the Nabatzan inscriptions. Out of this grand 
collection Sachau and others have discussed particular- 
ly the tariff laws of the city of Palmyra, 137 A.D., con- 
cerning which this scholar says: 

“If from a linguistic point of view the Mesha inscrip- 
tions and the Siloam inscriptions are most nearly related 
to the biblical Hebrew; then, on the other hand, biblical 
Aramaic has nothing more similar to it than this Palmyra 
tariff inscription. It just reads like a page of biblical 
Aramaic and thus represents the oldest phase of Aramaic. 
It is the language that was spoken in Palestine at the time 
when the Book of Daniel was written (167-166 B.c.), the 
same that was spoken in Palmyra in the days of Hadrian. 
Its development during these three centuries appears only 
in a few forms, and are identical with the forms of the 
latter Mesopotamian or Edessa dialect. It is the language 
of Christ and his contemporaries.”’ 

Of much greater importance for our purpose are the 
results of the diggings made in the years 1888-1890 and 
1891 in Senjirli, in Northern Syria, under the auspices 
of the Berlin Orient Committee, the findings of which 
are being published in the magnificent work entitled 
‘* Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli,’’ Einleituug und In- 
schriften, 84 pages folio. In the entire country of the 
Orontes, in the plain of Antiochia, and up to the Tau- 
rus and in the neighborhood of Aintab and the upper 
Euphrates, there are hundreds of artificial elevations 
which have been recognized as such only in late decades. 
One of these is found at the Kurdish village of Sen- 
jirli, northeast from the Gulf of Alexandretta. As early 
as 1883 Puchstein and F. von Luschan had" found antique 
reliefs here, and only since 1888 have there been regu- 
lar excavations made. The number of inscriptions 
found is indeed not great, but they are important, the 
finds in sculptures, etc., throwing light on the earliest 
political and religious history of North Syria. The 
three old Aramaic inscriptions have special value for 
the student of biblical Aramaic. The best special his- 
torical discussion of the subject is Sachau’s ‘‘ /nschrift 
des Kinigs Panammu von Scham’'al,”’ the kingdom of the 
the latter dating back to 859 B.c. The philological data 
offered by these finds are handled in a masterly way 
by Miller in his ‘‘ Die altsemitischen Inschriften von Send- 
schirli,”’ in which he gives the text in Hebrew translit- 


eration, a translation and commentary, especially gram- 
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matical. In this connection special attention can be 
called to two new but brief treatises of biblical Aramaic, 
one by Strack himself entitled ‘‘ Abriss der Biblisch- 
Avramdisch,”’ withtext and vocabulary (price, 1.60 marks) , 
and the rival work of Marti, in the ‘‘ Porta Series,” 
entitled ‘‘ Kurzgefasste Grammatik der Bibl. Aramdisch,” 
also with text and glossary (price, 3.60 marks). 


The Sunday-School. 
Lesson for November 29th. 


THE FAME OF SOLOMON.—1 KINGS I0: I-10. 


GOLDEN TExT.—‘‘ Behold a greater than Solomon is 
here.’’—MATTHEW 12: 42. 

Notrs.—‘‘ The Queen of Sheba.’’—For along period of 
time, before and after Solomon, the extreme south of 
Arabia, where Sheba wa'’s situated, was famous for its 
culture and wealth. Within the last few years explo- 
rations have been made there by an Austrian scholar, 
Dr. Glaser, with the result of finding a large number of 
important inscrjptions which prove the existence of im- 
portant nations, of whom the chief is called the Mine- 
ans, whose written records go back more than a thou- 
sand years before Christ. ‘* The fame of Solomon.”’ 
—During this period of the decline of both the Egyp- 
tian and the Assyrian powers, that of Solomon became 
the chief one in the East, and the fame of it musth ave 

_ spread far and wide. Sheba was across the Red Sea 
from Upper Egypt, whose rule had extended to Abys 
sinia, and Solomon had married the daughter of the 
King of Egypt, and the Queen of Egypt could not 
have helped knowing of his fame. There was in that 
time a constant exchange of commodities by caravan, 
and the products of Southern Arabia were in demand. 

‘* Concerning the name of the Lord.’’—Especially 

his temple to Jehovah. ** Hard questions.’’—Very 
likeiy both serious questions of philosophy, and the rid- 
dles in which the people of the East delighted. a | 
very great train.’’—She would have come with all dis- 
play of wealth and equipage.- ‘* Gold.’’—The gold 
of Sheba ‘* Spices.’’—The special 
product of Arabia. ** Precious stones.’’—Which came 
from her own mountains, or even from Persia or India. 

‘* The house that he had built,”",—Either the temple, 

‘* The meat of his 

table."’"—Its bountiful provision, as elsewhere given. 

‘““ The sitting of his servants.’’—The chief lords 
who sat with him. ‘* The attendance of his minis- 
ters.’’—Literally the standing. These were the table 

‘waiters, the messengers, etc., who would stand. 
‘* His ascent,”’—A magnificent flight of stairs by which 
he went from his palace to the temple. “* Talents 
of gold.”"—The talent of gold was about sixty pounds. 
The value was enormous. “* Such abundance of 
spices.’’—Not such spices as cloves and cinnamon, but 
rather incense and gums. 

Instruction.—Solomon’'s fame was Jehovah's fame. He 
identified his cause with his God’s. He was God's serv- 
ant. His chief building was to honor God. This indi- 
cates our proper relation to God. We are to live not 
for ourselves but for God. 

The value of riddles is greatly exaggerated in the 
East. But they develop quickness of intellect. They 
had their vogue among people that had no knowledge 
of science and could understand only the potent phe- 
nomena of Nature. We study to better purpose. 

Modern discovery is throwing great light on ancient 
history, and on the lands mentioned in the Bible. Such 
explorations ought to be greatly extended. 

The Queen of Sheba was greatly impressed by the 
lavish magnificence of Solomon. But just this magnifi- 
cence cost hissonthe kingdom. It is not magnificence 
but solid worth that tells. If his wealth had been ex- 
pended more in helping the people it would have been 
better. That wealth must have been wrung from the 
people largely by taxes and forced labor. 

Solomon showed no public schools, no colleges, no 
hospitals, no works of public utility, only one magnifi- 
cent church and his own magnificent palace. He did 
according to his light. Ours is a better Christian civili- 
zation. 

The queen was right in felicitating those that have 
the advantage of fellowship with wise men. They that 
seex the company of the wise will be wise, while they 
that herd with the foolish or vicious will be like them. 
A man is known by the company he keeps. 

The Queen of Sheba may or may not have beena 
worshiper of one God, probably not. Yet even so she 
probably had in mind one chief God, with attendant 
gods, or spirits. But she recognized Jehovah as the 
one true God of Solomon’s country, atleast. She seems 
to have been an illustration of the devout, earnest hea- 
then, to whom God gives his Spirit even in their dark- 
ness. ° 

We are told later that Solomon gave gifts to her. But 
we are not to make our gifts commercial exchanges at 


Christmas. 
Jesus is a greater than Solomon. 




















was famous. 











or, perhaps, his own palace. 

















If this queen could 


travel many hundreds of miles, by slow camel train, to 
sze the wisdom of Solomon, cannot we go at least as 
farasthe church or the Sunday-school to get a better 
wisdom than he could give. 
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Education. 


SINCE the close of the Civil War noevent in the histo- 
ry of our nation has been watched and studied so in- 
tently as the recent campaign. For the most part for- 
eigners view it from the industrial or the political 
standpoint. A few writers, and notably among these 
the eminent economist, M. Leroy-Beaulieu, seek to find 
some explanation of this upheaval inthe educational 
condition of the country. ‘‘A noticeable feature of this 
campaign,” he says, ‘‘ isthe facility with which the peo- 
ple of the Western States, notwithstanding the general 
diffusion of instruction among them have allowed them- 
selves to be carried away by the most extravagant er- 
rors, provided that these were presented with assurance 
and flattered the passions of the crowd.’’ He instances 
Kansas, where, as he observes, the proportion of illit- 
erates is very small, only twenty-nine ina thousand, 
against an average of seventy-seven in a thousand for 
the United States as a whole, and Nebraska where the 
proportion is as low as twenty-eight in a thousand. The 
credence given to economic’ heresies by these 
people, nominally intelligent, is, in his judgment, evi- 
dence of defective education. The fault lies, he believes, 
chiefly in our system of secondary education; and 
while his criticism is formed wholly from the 
standpoint of the French system, in which centraliza- 
tion and uniformity are excessive, it is not wanting in 
profitable suggestion for Americans. After noting the 
somewhat chaotic state of secondary instruction among 
us, the varying staudards, the unequal qualifications of 
the teachérs, and the inadequate public provision for 
this grade of instruction in many States, M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu adds: ‘‘ The purpose of secondary instruction 
is to give general culture, exact method in mental work, 
and, in respeet to an immediately practical end, to pre- 
pare students to follow the courses of higher instruc- 
tion.’ ‘* This purpose,” he says, ‘‘too many high 





‘schools and academies in America fail to accomplish. 


Indeed, the short duration of their courses, only two or 
three years, renders it impossible.”” He commends par- 


ticularly the efforts now being made in several States to - 


correlate the high schools and universities, a relation 
that tends to render secondary courses less fragment- 
ary and chaotic. In Michigan 128 secondary schools 
have thus been affiliated to the university. In Minne- 
sota high schools, which adopt a specified course and 
bring pupils to the level of the university, participate 
in a special fund from the State. The Board of Regents 
of New York has adopted a similar policy with respect 
to academies. M. Leroy-Beaulieu does not fully appre- 
hend the bearings of these efforts. They can scarcely 
be regarded as movements toward centralization, or 
even uniformity; but so far as they elevate the stand- 
ards of secondary instruction they do undoubtedly tend 
to diminish the influences that make for intellectual 
shallowness in this country. The French critic has ap- 
parently not discovered the condition more deplored by 
Americans than any other affecting secondary instruc- 
tion, namely, the ever-increasing tendency to withdraw 
boys from school pursuits before they even enter the 


high school. rae! oe 
Personals. 


THE recent disclosures by Prince Bismarck and 
their disquieting effect in Europe generally, lead Zhe 
Guardian of London tocomment upon the difference be- 
tween the Prince and Mr. Gladstone. Zhe Guardian 
says that Germany resembles England in the possession 
of a G. O. M. (Grand Old Man) retired from business, 
but thinks Englishmen can congratulate themselves on 
the contrast rather than the resemblance presented by 
the comparison. It goes on to draw a very vivid picture 
of Mr. Gladstone, living quietly in retirement, his man- 
ifold resources of intellect and well-stored mind supplied 
with abundant materials for the marvelous energy which 
he still manifests. Theology, philosophy, poetry, liter- 
ature—all are familiar topics for his investiga- 
tion and his writing. Only once has he inter- 
vened in current politics, and the startling ef- 
fect of dethroning the leader that he himself 
nominated was a singular tribute to his power; and yet 
the party was ina state of unstable equilibrium, and 
the leader only too glad to escape from his responsibili- 
ties. ‘‘ He has betrayed no State secrets, has worried 
no old antagonists, has thrown stones in the path of no 
responsible statesmen.” On the other hand, Prince 
Bismarck at Friedrichsruhe lives in a perpetual state 
of effervescence. His life of retirement seems unen- 
durable; through newspapers he is ‘‘ forever flinging 
fireworks about which keep the general anticipation on 
the stretch, and now and then varies the entertainment 
with a veritable bomb.’’ The Englishman retains the 
respect and admiration even of his opponents; the Ger- 
man exposes himself to the fiercest attacks, and is los- 
ing the regard even of his old supporters. 





....It is an interesting fact that two of the most 
prominent statesmen in Europe, Lord Salisbury and 
Count Goluchowsky, are both sixty-five years old. 
Prince Hohenlohe, of Germany, is seventy-one, Sgr. 
Crispi seventy-seven, Prince Bismarck eighty-one, and 
Mr. Gladstone and the Pope each eighty-six. Olderthan 
any of these and yet fully as much in his prime as any 
is George Miller, of Bristol, England, now ninety-two 
years old, and yet apparently in the full vigor of life. 
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Literature. 
Some Recent Examples of Belles—Lettres. 


BY RIPLEY HITCHCOCK. 

IF Fiction were to be haled to the bar and charged 
with tyranny—that much quoted *‘tyranny of the 
novel’’—it might be possible to befog the issue by 
pointing to the meekness with which we bear the rule 
of the didactic, the expository, the informing book. 
The more direct and concentrated books of informa- 
tion may be left with safety to those who shape the 
destinies of ‘‘circles’’ and school libraries; but it 
may be noted that the general and almost pathetic 
demand for instructive reading, under the influence 
of the Chautauquan idea, has reacted upon our 
purely literary output. 

This is simply a phase of the democratization of the 
earth, which works the greatest good to the greatest 
number, and we may well interpret Arnold’s rem- 
nant as an active leaven, rather than a self-contained 
priesthood. The justification of such an interpreta- 
tion is to be found in the presence, side by side with 
the great volume of literary studies of a semi-educa- 
tional character, of an increasing number of studies or 
essays which stand as it were for the esthetic side of 
literature. The latter have already very nearly pushed 
the lamentations over the death of the essay. There 
are mourners who will never be tempted from -the 
graves of Montaigne and Sainte Beuve or Hazlitt, 
Landor and Lamb; and yet it is not clear why rever- 
ence for dead and gone masters should deprive us of 
all interest in our own times. 

Locker-Lampson and Walter Pater have belonged 
to our own generation, and the delicate charm of the 
one and the finesse of the other have been brought 
freshly before us in the ‘‘ Literary Confidences’’ and 
the ‘‘ Miscellaneous Studies,” published since their 
deaths. One need not seek to refine distinctions be- 
fore classing such work and, in a lesser degree, Mr. 
Dobson’s third series of eighteenth century vignets, 
among the finer products of the literary tempera- 
ment. Mr. Zangwill, on the other hand, is quite ob- 
viously the up-to-date man of the world as well as the 
man of letters. He watches the passing show with 
eyes never blinded toits incongruities or absurdities. 
Happily for his readers the rapier fits his hand more 
readily than the bludgeon wielded by many of his fel- 
lows. He rarely takes himself too seriously, an ad- 
mirable qualification which cannot be applied to 
Messrs. Gosse, Quiller-Couch and Le Gallienne, and 
if Mr. Zangwill’s reader fails to agree with him or to 
perceive the binding force of his inferences and com; 
ments, Mr. Zangwill is equally at his ease, and the 
reader is the better for such intellectual tonic as 
‘‘Without Prejudice” may have yielded. It was 
born in Mr. Zangwill to contemn Philistinism; 
but in spite of his scoffing at the bourgeoisie it 
would not occur to him to argue that ‘‘the public are 
asses’ in a vein quite so strenuous and almost:solemn 
as that exploited by Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch when 
he deals with the attitude of the public toward letters 
in his ‘‘ Adventures in Criticism.’’ Here again we 
have a glimpse of that exclusive, very exclusive ‘‘rem- 
nant,’’ and the same ‘‘literary’’ attitude may be 
read between the lines of Mr. Gosse’s ‘‘ Kit-Kats ” and 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s ‘‘ Prose Fancies,’’ the former one 
of the minor books “of our accomplished man of let- 
ters, the latter largely the airy nothings of one who 
has yet to prove himself a positive force. 

It is by chance only that a nominal precedence has 
been given to some literary studies which are of 
much less import to our readers than Mr. Dudley 
Warner’s suave and dignified argument for literature 
as an actual expression of its time, in his ‘‘ Relation 
of Literature to Life,’’ or Prof. Woodrow Wilson’s 
well reasoned study of the relations of literature to 
life in the first three essays of his volume ‘‘ Mere Lit- 
erature.’ These two books may be read together 
with profit, and the curious reader might check their 
‘‘life” as it were by turning to the ‘‘East Side Ramble”’ 
and ‘‘New York Streets” in the ‘‘ Impressions and 
Experiences” wherein Mr. Howells holds sympathetic 
discourse of actualities. 

Mr. Mabie, on the other hand, seeks a philosophic 
seclusion, whether it be before a study fire or under 
the trees, wherein the pleasant task of exposition may 
be pursued in a thoughtful and leisurely fashion. 
None of our essayists is more comforting than Mr. 
Mabie in this time of long-distance telephones, ca- 
bles, and—most harrowing of all—cable-cars, and 
the sane, thoughtful and serious character of his 
work imparts a value to his expositions which more 
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penetrating and more original studies sometimes 
lack. In turning the pages of his ‘‘ Essays on Books 
and Culture’’ we find the author sometimes enlarg- 
ing upon a strikirig phrase like Mr. La Farge’s ‘‘ log- 
ic of free life,’’ or again frankly returning to a time- 
honored theme and seeking definitive phrases for im- 
agination. It is not a question of any new cult. 
There is nothing heretical in these pages, nothing, per- 
haps, acutely stimulating, but, better than this for 
the majority of the author’s readers, there is a sym- 
pathetic and cultured influence throughout which 
makes for good literature and standards well tested 
and approved. 

Something of the same feeling comes to the reader 
of Mr. Laurence Hutton’s latest addition to his 
books, the ‘‘ Literary Landmarks of Venice.” Every 
one who reads knows, or should know, the loving 
care which Mr. Hutton has given to the series where- 
in Venice now follows Jerusalem, Edinburgh and 
London. Here are records whose value will grow 
with time, records representing an infinite painstak- 
ing, rare enough to serve in itself as a distinction 
were none imparted by the hand of a writer for whom 
nothing in letters lacks a charm. 

This may be said of Mr. Matthews also; but the 
charm of a subject for Mr. Matthews liés often in the 
opportunities for lively intellectual exercise where- 
in some one else is an involuntary sharer. He is 
nothing if not acute, ingenious and nimble, if such a 
word can be applied to a professor of literature. He 
is modern to the last degree, and in his ‘‘ Aspects of 
Fiction” he applies to writers of the day—Amer- 
ican, Scotch, French and English—not only the 
sharpened faculties of a trained critic but also the 
practical understanding of one well versed in the craft. 

On the side of life rather than literature, if the 
division can be justified, there are a few books led by 
Mrs. Ward’s ‘‘Chapters from a Life,” which are em- 
phatically books to be read. Mrs. Ward—it is much 
easier to say Miss Phelps—affords glimpses of the 
Andover circle, of the theological and of the literary 
life of New England which are not to be found else- 
where, while the constant personal charm of the 
book needs no emphasis. 

Mr. Hamerton’s autobiography is another of the 
books of consequence, much more satisfying, and 
richer in its suggestions than the somewhat overrated 
‘Letters of Victor Hugo.” Mrs. Lathrop’s ‘‘ Memo- 
ries of Hawthorne’’ and the ‘‘ Vailima Table Talk ’’ 
may both suggest a question as to where the line of 
reticence should be drawn, and in the case of the lat- 
ter the verdict is likely to be that that line has been 

assed. It is quite evident that ali bounds were 
passed by Mr. Haweis in his recent unfortunate diary 
of travel. Ofthe various ‘‘ Recollections” which the 
last few months have brought, those of Mrs. Lynn- 
Linton and Mary Cowden Clarke may fairly claim a 
special mention. 

There are epochs ot rediscoveries of nature in let- 
ters and art, led, it may be, by Wordsworth or Theo- 
dore Rousseau, or by Thoreau, or again by Bastien 
Le Page or Monet. The most inveterate classifier 
may well hesitate to insist upon the present as an 
‘‘epoch,”’ but he will be quite justified in noting as a 
characteristic of our time the minute, unconventional 
scrutiny of Nature in her more intimate aspects which 
is betrayed in the work of naturalist-essayists as well 
as in that of the brush-men vaguely termed the f/ezn- 
air school. The didactic side of nature-study is to be 
seen in the multitude of more or less popular treatises 
upon birds, flowers and cognate themes, while on the 
literary side, the year’s fruition has yielded Mr. Brad- 
ford Torrey’s charming ‘‘ Spring Notes from Tennes- 
see,’’ Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller’s*sympathetic ‘‘ Four 
handed Folk,’’ Dr. C. C. Abbott’s ‘Birdland 
Echoes,”’ and ‘‘ Notes of the Night,’’ and ‘In New 
Erigland Fields and Woods,”’ by Rowland C. Robin- 
son, who has turned from his studies of rustic human- 
ity to the natural environment of his quaint and 
truthful figures. 

There is not only the new wine to be accounted 
with, but also the rebottled vintages like Thoreau’s 
‘*Cape Cod,’’ with Miss Watson’s pictures, ‘‘ Nature’s 
Diary,”’ a compilation from American writers, mostly 
of the New England group; and ‘‘A Year in the 
Felds,” a collection of Mr. Burroughs’s essays, which 
Mr. Clifton Johnson has illustrated with photographs, 
Showing the tact and sympathy which distinguished 
his ‘‘ Farmer’s Boy” and ‘Country School in New 
England.”’ Even tho we have Mr. Burroughs's ‘‘ Whit- 
man,’’ a study to which all his sympathies have so 
willingly lent themselves, it is very pleasant to possess 
in Mr, Johnson's compilation another and more di- 
rect reminder of that little mountain-side workroom, 
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which has lent the aroma of birch and pine boughs 
to so many fragrant pages. 

One is tempted to linger over books embodying the 
esthetic point of view, like Mr. La Farge’s acute and 
delightful ‘‘Letters,’’ or Professor Santayana’s 
‘Sense of Beauty”; and there are serious literary 
studies, like Dr. Brander’s ‘‘ Shakespere,” and enter- 
taining trifling, like Birkbeck Hill’s talk of auto- 
graphs and authors; but the phrase of the news- 
papers, ‘‘and many others,’’ must veil omissions. 

It is not an unfruitful task to look over the field 
of delles-lettres, and 1 find that its close leaves a 
spice of optimism regarding the present and the fu- 
ture. Perhaps the tyrannical novel may yet over- 
reach itself, and the essayist come into a new king- 
dom; but, failing that, the essayist may even now 
claim a most respectable kingdom of his own. 


The Year’s Best Fiction. 


GLANCING back over the year ending November ist, 
1896, it is not an easy task to make a satisfactory list of 
the best novels, romances and stories offered to Ameri- 
can readers; but we may safely call attention to a cer- 
tain number of works, and qualify the selection by say- 
ing that it contains at least some of the most notable fic- 
tionofthe year. It may be found that we do not confine 
ourselves strictly to the period named; yet all of the 
books mentioned, if not actually published since Novem- 
ber Ist, 1895, have had their reading within the year of 
our review, and should be taken into our reckoning. 

Among American publications we have had a consid- 
erable number anda pleasing variety of novels and 
stories, the most notable of which are, perhaps, Mr. F. 
J. Stimson’s Kinc Noanett, Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s 
Mrs. CuirF’s YACHT, Mr. Harold Frederic’s THE DAm- 
NATION OF THERON WARE, Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith’s 
Tom GroGan, Mr. Marion Crawford’s ADAM JOHNSTON’S 
Son, Mark Twain’s JOAN oF ARC, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Phelps Ward’s THE SupPLY AT ST. AGATHA’sS. And we 
might extend a friendly hand over the line into Can- 
ada,so as to include in this list NEPHELE, by F. W. 
Bourdillon, and THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY, by Gilbert 
Parker. Mr. Howells has given us no work of impor- 
tance during the year; but his two slight stories, THE 
Day OF THEIR WEDDING and A PARTING AND A MEETING, 
may not be passed over without mention. Mr. Henry 
James’s EMBARRASSMENTS and his THE OTHER House, 
are good literature, and Mr. Henry B. Fuller’s Pupret 
Booru shows a very clever writer trying his pen ona 
new page. Mrs. GERALD, by Maria Louise Pool, THE 
DAUGHTER OF A STOIC, by Cornelia Atwood Pratt, 
MADELON, by Mary E. Wilkins, A MASTER Spirit, by 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, and A STRANGE, SAD COMEDY, 
by Molly Eliot Seawell, are notable stories, differing 
widely in style and substance. A SUMMER IN ARCADY, 
by Mr. James Lane Allen, CINDERELLA, AND OTHER 
Srorigs, by Mr. Richard Harding Davis, Love In OLD 
CLoatHeEs, by Mr. H. C. Bunner, and THe Cup or 
TREMBLING, by Mary Hallock Foote, are minor works 
of fine merit. In another class, yet scarcely 
to be classed together, we mention CHECKERS, by 
‘Henry M. Blossom, Jr.; ARTIE, by Mr. George Ade, 
and MAGGIE, A GIRL OF THE STREET, by Mr. Stephen 
Crane. A MOUNTAIN WoMAN, by Ella W. Peattie de- 
serves notice as a promising piece of work froma new 
writer. MARCH HArEs, by Harold Frederic, is the suc- 
cess of the year as a bright, light, catchy novelet. 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward’s book A SIN- 
GULAR LIFE, stands apart as a religious story of great 
power. TALES OF FANTASY AND Fact, by Mr. Brander 
Matthews, TALES OF AN ENGINEER, by Cy. Warman; 
Emma Lou, HER Book, by an anonymous writer and 
WHITE APRONS, by Maude Wilder Goodwin, are books 
well worth reading as distinctly American and in vari- 
ous ways entertaining. THE MYSTERY OF WITCH-FACE 
MountTAIN, by Charles Egbert Craddock, will delight 
Miss Murfree’s many admirers, and Robert Barr’s lively 
and attractive story, A WOMAN INTERVENES, is one of the 
pleasures of the year. Maria Louise Pool’s IN A DYKE 
SHANTY is a cleverly written Southernidyl; and JERRY 
THE DREAMER, by Will Payne, is a story of life in Chi- 
cago with acolor of socialistic dreaming. Lilian Bell’s 
story of West Point,entitled THE UNDER SIDE OF THINGS, 
is an attractive little book well worth reading, and 
Molly Elliot Seawell’s prize-story, THE SPRIGHTLY Ro- 
MANCE OF MARSAC, is sprightly indeed. A WoMAN OF 
ForTUNE, by Christian Reid, is just issued and will, of 
course, attract wide attention, while a REBELLIOUS 
HEROINE, by John Kendrick Bangs, is perhaps the best 
work yet done by that very sprightly and amusing genius. 
Doubtless we have overlooked and left out many books 
entitled to a prominent place in our running list. The 
year has been a prolific one inthe production of novels 
and stories, most of them fairly readable, and a mere 
catalog of them would overrun our space. 

Of novels and stories by foreign authors we have had 
many that were very readable and a few worthy of high 
praise. Asa piece of art, Mrs. Ward’s Sir GEORGE 
TRESSADY is a remarkable work. In singular contrast 
to such a novel stands Walter Pater’s fragmentary ro- 
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mance, GASTON DE Latour, which bears in every lide 
evidences of a master-stylist’s almost perfect command 
of words. A Lapy oF QUALITY, by Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, THE MIGHTY ATomM, by Marie Correlli,and THE 
Lost STRADIVARIUS, by J. M. Falkner, in different ways 
have attracted marked criticalattention. SENTIMENTAL 
Tommy, by Mr. J. M. Barrie, is, perhaps, the best novel 
yet written by one of the most gifted and popular au- 
thors of the day. THE GRAy MAN, by Mr. S. R. Crock- 
ett, BRisEIs, by Mr. William Black, A MASTER CRAFTS- 
MAN, by Sir Walter Besant, and KATE CARNEGIE, by 
Ian Maclaren are books of distinguished excellence. 
Mr. Douglas Sladen’s A JAPANESE MARRIAGE, and GAL- 
LOPING Dick, by Mr. H. B. Marriott Watson, are as 
unlike as day and night; but both are charming. THE 
STATEMENT OF STELLA MABERLY, by F. Anstey, is a grue- 
some story, and Amos Jupp, by Mr. J. A. Mitchell, has 
a singular power of itsown. THE REDS OF THE MIDI, 
by M. Felix Gras, excellently translated by Catherine 
Janvier, has had a marked success, and Rome, by M. 
Emile Zola, isthe most notable French book of the 
year. THE WEIR OF HERMISTON, the late Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s posthumous novel, is fragmentary but a 
masterpiece. WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK, by Mr. Jo- 
seph Hatton, and His Honor AND A Lapy, by Mrs. Ev- 
erard Goates, are among the readable novels, and THE 
RoGue’s MARCH, by E. W. Hornung, fulfils the promise 
of its title. GREEN FIRE, by Fiona Macleod, is a strange 
and impressive piece of fiction, full of originality. THE 
EXPLOITS OF BRIGADIER GENERAL -GERARD, by Mr. A. 
Conan Doyle, THE Gypsy Curist, by Mr. William 
Sharp, and COMEDIES OF CourRTSHIP, by Anthony Hope, 
are books of delightful entertainment. Across AN UL- 
sTER Boc, by M. Hamilton, is deserving of pleasant 
mention. Halgar Drochmann’s AN IDYLL OF THE 
NortTH, translated from the Danish by F. F. Browne, 
is a Paul and Virginia of the Northern Zone. 

We close this slight sketch of notable American and 
foreign fiction not without a sense of irreparable loss. 
Du Maurier is dead, just on the threshold of a wonder- 
ful experience and at the zenith of a great fame; Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson is no more, and William Morris has 
vanished. Whocan fill their places? Our loss at home 
takes from us in the fulness of years and honor Mrs. 
Harriett Beecher Stowe, and at manhood’s early prime 
Henry C. Bunner, Eugene Field and Edgar William 
Nye. 


The Year’s Poetry. 


DuRING the past twelve months there has been no ap- 
parition of great moment to the lovers of poetry. Poets 
of high rank have died recently, William Morris in Eng- 
land, Paul Verlaine in France, and Robert Louis Steven- 
son in far Samoa; but no new great singer has arrived. 
Still the year has not been without honorable record in 
the book of the Muses. Mr. Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne’s SToRY OF BALEN is a poem worthy of a place 
beside the best masterpieces of English narrative verse. 
In his THE PurpLe EAst Mr. William Watson’s fine 
artistic feeling and robust human sympathy are clothed 
upon with a style both strong and beautiful. Poetic in- 
dignation has been seldom better expressed upon the 
spur of ogcasion. Mr. Alfred Austin’s ENGLAND’s Dar- 
LING is a dignified.and, in many of its parts, admirably 
excellent poem, quite above the average of laureate 
productions before Tennyson’s time. POEMS AND BAL- 
LADS, by Robert Louis Stevenson, and THE KING’s Last 
Vicit, by Lady Lindsay, stand as wide apart as the 
poles; but the student of English contemporary poetry 
will feel how both books mark distinctly the change in 
our civilization since the days of Burns, Shelley and 
Keats. Paul Verlaige, the squalid French genius who 
died recently, did not write what may be easily turned 
into English, but Gertrude Hall’s PorkMs By PAUL VER- 
LAINE contains some clever translations, and Mary J. 
Safford’s renderings from the twenty-sixth edition of 
Poems, by Johanna Ambrosius, give at least a strong 
adumbration of the singuiar power possessed by the 
German peasant woman whose verses have made a stir 
in the literary world. 

In our own country poetry has languished. Doubt- 
less the stress of politics may be charged with driving 
our Muses into temporary retirement. It seems doubt- 
ful, however, whether the Muses themselves stand at 
present for any very important element of our national 
life. We cannot make money out of poetry, and there- 
fore we do not care for poetry. BALLADS OF BLUE 
WatTER, by James Jeffrey Roche; SONGS OF THE SOUL, 
by Joaquin Miller; JupITH AND HOLOFERNES, by 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich; Stops oF VARIOUS QUILLS, by 
W. D. Howells; SKENANDOA, by Clinton Scollard; BE- 
HIND THE ARRAS, by Bliss Carmen, and DUMB IN JUNE, 
by Richard Burton, are among the most notable of re- 
cent American books of poetry. A Doric REED, by 
Zittella Cocke, isa tiny volume, crude in its art, yet 
touched with the true energy of natural song. THE 
NEw WORLD, AND OTHER POEMS, by Louis James Block, 
contains some admirable work, and Mr. Madison 
Cawein’s WHITE SNAKE, AND OTHER POEMs is a book of 
translations from the German, in which great clever- 
ness and a rich vocabulary are shown to advantage. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, by Lyman Whitney Allen, took the 
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1,000 prize offered by a New York newspaper. In 
book form it appeared revised. Lyrics oF EARTH, by 
Archibald Lampman, the young Canadian poet, may be 
mentioned as strongly marked with the latest traits. of 
the modern lyric Muse, and RHYMES OF OUR PLANET, by 
Will Carleton, must not be overlooked simply on ac- 
count of their lack of poetry; nor can we close this 
rapid Sketch without a notice of Miss E. Pauline John- 
son’s THE WHITE WAmMpPUM, a volume of poems by a 
Canadian woman with Indian blood in her veins. 
While we cannot say that Miss Johnson’s verse is par- 
ticularly excellent, we find it in some way vaguely fas- 
cinating, as if imbued with a genius hindered and rudi- 
mentary. Mrs. Elizabeth Stoddard’s Poems is one of 
the distinguished books of the year. Her poetry has 
thought in it, and her style is strong, and marked by 
an individuality at once picturesque and attractive. 
THE Roap TO CASTALY, by Alice Browne, is a collection 
of highly artistic studies in verse scarcely touched 
with the fire of original inspiration. 


Best Books of the Year. 


Theology. 


MAKING our Start at the foundation with Theology as 
the queen of the sciences, we name as worthy to lead 
the list of recent theological publications THE CHRIs- 
TIAN DOCTRINE OF IMMORTALITY, by Professor Salmond 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons)—a work of great candor, 
calm and balanced judgment. 

In his ST. PAUL, THE TRAVELLER (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons) and Tue CITIES AND BISHOPRICKS OF PHRYGIA, 
Prof. W. M. Ramsay makes another contribution of the 
first importance to theology. They present in a style 
at once popular and accurate the argument for the 
unity and apostolic origin of the Acts. The whole ar- 
gument is presented in systematic form and with cu- 
mulative force in St. Paul, the Traveler. 

Canon Gore has two volumes to his credit—DIssERTA- 
TIONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE ATONEMENT 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons), and his edition of the late 
George John Romanes’s ‘‘ THOUGHTS ON RELIGION.” 
Since his Bampton Lectures in 1891 Canon Gore has 
been recognized as the best English authority on all 
subjects connected with the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
The present volume is especially valuable for its sug- 
gested discussion of the relations between the divine 
and the human in the consciousness of our Lord as they 
arise in the doctrine of the Humiliation, and for the 
critical defense of the Virgin Birth. An interesting 
point inthe volume is the suggestion that the obscuring 
of our Lord’s humanity in theology opened the way for 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. The volume of Ro- 
manes’s Thoughts on Religion is chiefly valuable as 
indicating the remarkable return-of that eminent natu- 
ralist to his earlier religious convictions. 

THE POSTULATES OF REVELATION AND OF ETHICs, dy 
Thomas Hill, D.D., LL.D., late President of Harvard 
(G. H. Ellis, Boston), is much to be commended to all 
who delight in strong thinking on a high and stimulat- 
ing plane, embodied in pure, dignified and Saxon Eng- 
lish. : 

An interesting and suggestive line of thought is fol- 
lowed out by the Rev. John H. Dennison in Curist’s 
IDEA OF THE SUPERNATURAL. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
It is based on the modern conception of the relation be- 
tween the natural and the supernatural, as one which 
someliow, and in a way which is sure to grow clearer as 
time advances, takes in God, on the one hand,and does 
so, as Mr. Dennison is careful to define, without abol- 
ishing the supernatural by extending the natural over 
into it. He defines faith as a spring into the higher 
transcendent relations of life, or as a perception of 
genuine moral authority in the divine order of the 
world and of life. On this view morality is the or- 
ganic co-ordination between the natural and the super- 
natural. 

Dr. George A. Gordon’s CuRist oF To-Day (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) has been much discussed. It is en- 
thusiastic, large-hearted and inspiring. Its point of 
view is new and important; but whether it has solved 
the problem by bringing out the divine elements that 
lie in the consciousness of the God-man, is a question 
we shall leave our readers to decide. The book sug- 
gests a new, inspiring and convincing line of proof of 
our Lord’s divinity, as implanted in the substance and 
spiritual reality of his own consciousness. 

CREATION. GODIN TIME AND Space, 4y R. S. Foster, 
Bishop in the Methodist Episcopal Church (Hunt & 
Eaton), is in style and plan popular rather than scien- 
tific or theological. Without aiming at originality, it 
presents in terms intelligible to ordinary readers a view 
of the divine world-plan commensurate with the facts. 
The work is done ona rational method, on a basis of 
rational assumption, in friendly relations with science, 
with good sense, frank honesty, and in the best spirit. 

The fourth volume in ‘‘ The International Theolog- 
ical Library’’ (Charles Scribner’s Sons), HisTorY oF 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, by Prof. G. P. Fisher, is an 
achievement. It is written in direct, simple and attract- 
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ive style, free from dry technicality in terms and in 
discussion, with adequate knowledge, delightful lucid- 
ity, golden candor, and a keen sense of positive and rel- 
ative values. 

THE RoMAN SEE IN THE EARLY CHURCH, AND OTHER 
Stupies 1nCuurcH History. By William Bright,D.D. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) An able production, which 
shows accurate acquaintance with the original author- 
ities. Many of the studies are delightful reading and 
would be thoroughly so were the author less contro- 
versial and less disposed to identify Anglicanism with 
absolute truth. 

THE New Lire In Curist. By Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. 
(Hunt & Eaton.) Scholarly, with no parade of learn- 
ing, strong on the side of practical, spiritual impression. 
Theologically, Dr. Beet stands for the old evangelical 
Wesleyanism. 

EpEen Lost AND Won, by Sir J. William Dawson. 
(Revell & Co.), will bring comfort to believers who ap- 
prehend that the old Faith is shaken by the new 
Science. It was published originally in The Expositor. 

The Christian Literature Company have published as 
the second volume of their ‘‘ Ten Epochs’”’ THE Ecvu- 
MENICAL COUNCIL, A General Summary of the History, 
by William P. Du Bose, S.T.D., strong, advanced, but 
does not carry liberalism into heresy. 

CHAPTERS FROM THE HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCH OF 
ScoTLAND. By the Rev. Norman L. Walker, D.D. (Oli- 
phant, Anderson & Ferrier, London.) The sympathetic 
and inspiring record of a great religious movement. 

THE LITERARY STUDY OF THE BIBLE. By Richard G. 
Moulton, Chicago University. (D.C. Heath & Co., Bos- 
ton.) A volume of keen, literary insight, but, no pre- 
tension to Hebrew scholarship. In some respects the 
author gets ahead of the critics. 

Among the great achievements of the year must be 
named the Revision of the French New Testament. LE 
NOvuvVEAU TESTAMENT DE NOTRE SEIGNEUR IESUS CHRIST. 
Version D’ Ostervald, prepared by a committee appoint- 
ed by the Official General Synod of the French Church. 
(Berger-Levrault et Cie. Paris: 5 Rue des Beaux Arts.) 

Mr. Gladstone has brought out a great edition of THE 
Works oF BisHop BuTLER (Macmillan & Co.), published 
complete in two volumes of the ‘‘ Works,’’ with a third 
of StuDIES SUBSIDIARY TO THE WoRKS OF BISHOP BuUT- 
LER, by himself. 

Inthe géneral department of Biblical Criticism we 
name THE ELEMENTS OF HIGHER CRITICISM, dy Andrew 
C. Zenos, Professor of Biblical Theology in McCormick 
Theological Seminary; a sensible and_ scholarly book 
which neither deprecates Higher Criticism nor limits 
its sphere, and takes a moderate view of the assump- 
tions under which the student must goto work. It 
contains rather less confusion as to the validity and in- 
validity of reason than usual. 

Scholars and students will find great aid in the new 
‘* Rainbow Bible,” a CRITICAL EDITION OF THE HEBREW 
TEXT, printed in colors to exhibit the documents of 
which it is composed. Six volumes have already ap- 
peared. 

Prof. T. K. Cheyne, Oriel Professor at Oxford, has 
published an INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF ISAIAH 
(Macmillan & Co.), which is marked by the thorough- 
ness and completeness which characterized his previous 
work. 

‘The International Critical Commentary,’’ under 
the editorial direction of Professor Driver, of Oxford, 
Dr. Plummer, Master of University College, Durham, 
and Prof. C. A. Briggs, has progressed during the year 
by the publication of three new volumes: A CRITICAL 
AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO THE 
RoMANS, by Professor William Sanday and the Rev. Arthur 
C. Headlam; a volume on JuDGES by Professor George 
Foot Moore, of Andover Theological Seminary; another 
on St. MARK, éy the Rev. Ezra P. Gould, S.7.D., Pro- 
fessor in the Protestant Episcopal Divinity School at Phil- 


adephia. 
THE LUTHERAN COMMENTARY. Edited by Henry Eyster 
Jacobs. (The Christian Literature Co. $2.00 per vol.) 


Done onthe general lines of the Lutheran theology, 
scholarly, critical, and designed to be a ‘‘ plain exposi- 
tion’’ for English readers and laymen. Six volumes 
are now published, the latest being ANNOTATIONS ON 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, by F. W. Stellhorn, Profes- 
sor of Theology, Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. 

FRAGMENTS OF THE COMMENTARY OF EPHREM SyYRUS 
UPON THE DIATESSERON. By Dr. J. Rendel Harris. (C. 
J. Clay & Sons, London.) Dr. Harris's point is to show 
that a great deal of the original Syriac of Ephrem 
Syrus’s ‘‘Commentary on the Diatesseron”’ has been sub- 
stantially if not exactly preserved. His work is of ex- 
treme merit and will have permanent value. 


Religions and Religious. 

UNDER this general topic we note first THE RELIGIONS 
oF InpIA, by Edward Washburn Hopkins, Professor of 
Sanscrit at Yale. (Ginn & Co.) A comparative work 
which in completeness is worthy to stand by the side of 
Barth’s handbook, with this difference, that it is far 
more interesting, deals more with the concrete and.con- 
cedes more tothe general reader in the way of literary 
style and illustrative example. 
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BUDDHISM: ITS HISTORY AND LITERATURE. By 7. W. 
Rhys Davids, Librarian of the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
Professor in University College, London. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) The opening series of a course recently 
founded at Philadelphia, somewhat on the plan of the 
Hibbert Lectures, but to be delivered in several differ- 
ent literary centers in this country. Dr. Davids is 
easily the first living authority on the special subject of 
the lectures. 

LIFE AND WorkK IN INDIA. By Robert Stewart, D.D. 
(Pearl Publishing Co., Philadelphia.) No ordinary 
book and the author is no ordinary man. He has been 
a worker inthe Indian mission field. For full, accurate, 
instructive details of the mission field and life and solid 
sense this volume has not been surpassed. AUF MIs- 
SIONS PFADENIN JAPAN. Von Herman Dalton. (Bremen: 
C. Ed Mueller. Marks 5.40.) The only drawback on 
this volume is that it is in German, tho in very interest- 
ing and attractive literary German. Many of its de- 
scriptions are pen-pictures. The whole is written in a 
delightfully appreciative spirit, and full of the ripe 
fruits of a conscientious study of the subject. 

THE MIND OF THE MASTER: Discussions of Topics in 
Practical Religion. By the Rev, John Watson (‘‘ lan 
Maclaren’’). (Dodd, Mead & Co.) A suggestive, vig- 
orous exposition of Christianity in its relations to mod- 
ern life and modern thought; as attractive in style as 
it is happy in substance. 

CoLLece Sermons. By the late Benjamin Jowett, Mas- 
ter of Balliol, Oxford. (Macmillan & Co.) These ser- 
mons are characterized by that ease of achievement 
which distinguished everything done by the great mas- 
ter of Balliol. 

BROWNING AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. By Edward 
Berdoe. (Macmillan & Co.) With such a guide as our 
author to interpret them, Browning’s poems approach 
the character of a revelation. 

AGNOSTICISM AND RELIGION. By Jacob Gould Schur- 
man, President of Cornell. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
The tone of these addresses to the students at.Cornell 
is bold, fearless andinspiring. The preacher expounds 
a faith which subsists in a world of change, particular- 
ly a change of thought. He lays down a right and 
fruitful method of reasoning which would be of the 
greatest possible use in untangling the knots and 
sophistries of life and opening the way through the it- 
lusions and assumptions of agnostic speculation. 

Mora Evo.utTion. By George Harris, Professor in 
Andover Theological Seminary. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) A notable contribution to religious thought, well 
considered, sane, catholic, and conceived in a friendly, 
hopeful relation to all departments of human knowledge 
and research. 

On religion and religious life in their relations to his- 
tory and religious institutions several works of high 
merit have appeared during the year: FROM JERUSALEM 
To Nic#a. By the Rev. Philip Moxon, D.D. (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston.) This volume is the Lowell Lecture 
for last year. The author impresses the stamp of his 
own personality upon the materia]. He has read widely 
and writes in an entertaining, simple and forcible style. 
The salient points of the history are brought out with 
great force, and the concluding lecture on Nicz#a is an 
excellent, brief and popular presentation. 

OUTLINES OF CHURCH History, éy Prof. Rudolf 
Sohm (Macmillan & Co.), has the advantage of coming 
from a professor of law. The German original passed 
through eight editions in six years. As atext-book it is 
particularly good on the Middle Ages and the Reforma- 
tion. 

From Far Formosa: THE ISLAND, ITS PEOPLE AND 
Missions. By George L. MacKay, D.D. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $2.00.) A striking example of what mis- 
sionary enterprise has contributed to the sum of human 
knowledge, but, most of all, the autobiography of a 
Christian campaigner who raised the mysterious island 
of Formosa from what it was in 1872, without one Chris- 
tian in it, and not one ray of Christian enlightenment, to 
what it is now, with sixty native churches and some 
two thousand native Christians. 

A HIsTORY OF THE PROTESTANT EpPIscopAL CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. By Charles C. 

Tiffany, D.D., Archdeacon of New York. (Christian 
Literature Co. $3.00.) A careful, adequate and ju- 
dicious work written with a fine sense of relative val- 
ues and with a genuine sympathy with good men and 
good things everywhere. In connection with this we 
name A HIsToORY OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN 
THE UNITED STATES. By Thomas O'Gorman, Professor 
of Church History in the Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. (The Christian Literature Co.) 
Professor, now Bishop O’Gorman, writes in a clear and 
forcible style, with the serious purpose of getting as 
many of the facts of the history into his limited volume 
as possible. He has produced the best complete his- 
tory we have of the Catholic Church in the United 
States; fair in the main from the Catholic standpoint. 

LiTuRGIES EASTERN AND WESTERN. By F. £. Bright- 
man, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) When complete this 
large work will contain the texts, original or translated, 
of the principal Christian liturgies. 

DocuMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISH CHURCH HISs- 
ToRY. By Henry Gee, B.D., F.S.A., William and John 
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Hardy, F.S.A. (Macmillan& Co. $2.60.) A first-rate 
guide to the original sources and documents of English 
Church History. 


Philosophy and Science. 


THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE; A Cantribution to Some 
Problems of Logicand Metaphysics. By L. T. Hobhouse. 
(Macmillan & Co.) A scholarly work, bristling with 
controversy, rich in discussion of the moot points of 
philosophy, based on wide reading, and which deserves 
the attention of students—rather diffuse and common- 
place as to illustration. : 

STUDIES IN THE EVOLUTIONARY PSYCHOLOGY OF FEEL- 
inc. By Hiram M. Stanley. (Macmillan & Co. $2.25.) 
The thesis of this volume is that pain and feeling are 
identical; that pain is not a quality of feeling, but feel- 
ing itself. Pain being primitive feeling, fear is primi- 
tive emotion. The pleasurable emotions do not seem 
to be accounted for at all. Joy and love are dropped 
outof the author’s emotional scheme. Yet the author 
has thought hard and long and certainly has something 
to say. ° 

VEDANTA-SUTRAS, WITH SANKARA’S COMMENTARY. 
Translated by George Thibaut. (Macmillan & Co. $3.25.) 
This volume with the one preceding it make a complete 
manual of pantheism as set forth by the Hindu dialec- 
ticians. The author of this Sanskrit work, which is 
authoritative for orthodox Hindus, was born in the 
seventh or eighth century,and rebuilt the orthodox 
pantheism, which had been shaken by Buddhism. Dr. 
Thibaut’s introduction is masterly. 

OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY, Based on the Result of Ex- 
perimental Investigation. By Oswald Kiilpe, Uuiversity 
of Wurzburg. Translated by Edward Bradford Titche- 
ner Sage, Professor Cornell University. (Macmillan & 
Co.) 

THE BEGINNING OF WRITING. By Walter James Hoff- 
man, M.D. (D. Appleton & Co.) This volume belongs 
to the Anthropological Series. . 

THE WHENCE AND WHITHER OF MAN. By John Tyler, 
Professor of Biology, Amherst College. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) The Morse Lectures for 1895. A _ brief 
account of man’s origin and development through con- 
formity to environment. 

THE GROWTH OFTHE BRAIN. By Henry Herbert Don- 
ajdson, Professor of Neurology in the University of Chi- 
cago. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) A study of the nerv- 
ous system in relation to education. In ‘‘ The Con- 
temporary Science Series.” 

THE PsYCHOLOGY OF NUMBER AND ITS APPLICATION TO 
METHODS OF TEACHING ARITHMETIC. By James A. Mc- 
Lellan,D.D., Principal of the Ontario School of Pedagogy, 
and John Dewey, Chicago University. (D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.50.) Presents the psychological view of 
number as having its origin in a rational process and 
not in observation or sense, in the difference between 
qualitative unity and quantitative unity, between the 
idea of number and the act of counting. The opening 
chapter ‘‘ What Psychology can do for the Teacher” is 
a model of plain dealing and good sense. 

LECTURES ON HUMAN AND ANIMAL PsyCHOLoGy. Sy 
William Wundt. (Macmillan & Co.) Translated from 
the second German edition by J. E. Creighton and E. B. 
Titchener. 

Is LiFe WorTH Livinc? By William James, Professor 
of Psychology in Harvard. (S. Burns Weston, Philadel- 
phia. 5o0cents.) We have had no happier nor more 
convincing exposition than this of the rationality of 
faith as a practical principle in the guidance of life, 
none in such a simple form, brevity, or lightness and 
finish of diction. 

Without attempting the critical work of the scientific 
journals and reviews we name a few works under this 
head which may interest our readers. 

THE ASTRONOMY OF MILTON’s ‘* PARADISE Lost.” By 
Thomas N. Orchard, M.D. (Longmans, Green & Co. 
$5.00.) A delightful work which shows how far Milton, 
who in the breadth and accuracy of his erudition can 
only be compared among modern poets with Dante, em- 
bodied in his great poem the astronomy of the times, 
both Ptolemaic and Copernican. 

THE INTELLECTUAL RISE OF ELEcTRICITY. By Park 
Benjamin. (D. Appleton & Co. $4.00.) A brilliant ex- 
position of the development of electricity, for general 
readers in popular and not scientific tefms. 

Mars, by Percival Lowell(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 
who, taking up the observations made by his fine 18-inch 
aperture telescope at Flagstaff, Ariz., has popularized 
them in this beautiful volume and constructs on the ba- 
sis an argument for believing the planet to be inhabited. 

THE Sun. ByA. C. Young, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Astronomy in Princeton. (D. Appleton & Co. $2.00.) 
A new edition,with considerable new matter scattered 
through it and revised, to bring the subject upto the 
most advanced scientific knowledge. 

GREENLAND: ICE-FIELDS AND LIFE IN THE NORTH 
ATLANTIC, with a Discussion on the Cause of the Ice Age. 
By G. Frederick Wright, D.D., LL.D., and Warren 
Upham, F.G.S.A. (D. Appleton & Co. $2.00.) Splen- 
didly illustrated and full of popular interest. 

NORTH AMERICAN SHORE-Birpvs. Sy Daniel Girauld 
£lliot. (Francis P, Harper.) This manual,by the Curator 
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of the Field Columbian, Chicago, and ex-President of 
the American Ornithological Union, has already taken 
its place as a first-class reference book forthe naturalist 
and the lover of birds. The drawings are as close to 
nature as they can be without color. 

DARWIN AND AFTER Darwin. By the late George John 
Romanes. (The Open Court Publishing Co.) The chief 
value of this book is its keen criticism of the untenable 
theories that have connected themselves with the great 
naturalist’s name. ° 





History. 


On the earlier periods of American history we have a, 
new and interesting volume among the ‘‘Bulletins of the 
University of Wisconsin,” THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
AND THE EARLY AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Sy Professor 
Victor Coffin, Ph.D. (University Press, Madison, Wis.) 
Striking for the novelty and importance of its position. 
The author finds the key to English troubles in Canada 
in the Quebec Act, which committed the Government 
from the first to a French instead of an English policy. 

. American in its spirit to the point of a contagious en- 
thusiasm is IN UNNAMED Wisconsin. By J. VN. David- 
son, A.M. (Silas Chapman, Milwaukee, Wis.) The 
point of this volume is to show that, in spite of the 
French and Frenchified names which survive in Wiscon- 
sin, the State has not grown from French colonizing, 
but from later Christian settlers, mainly from New 
England. ; 

SOUTHERN HEROES; OR, FRIENDS IN WAR TIME, éy 
Fernando G. Cortland (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), and 
SOUTHERN QUAKERS AND SLAVERY, by Stephen B. Weeks 
(Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore), are two studies of the 
relation of the Friends to slavery and to the great war 
of emancipation. 

In SOUTHERN SIDE, Edward Ingle, A. B. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co.) throws an interesting light on ‘‘ Social 
and Economic life at the South a generation before the 
War.”’ 

Still lingering in the memories of the War we have 
Two YEARS ON THE ALABAMA, by Arthur Sinclair (Lee 
& Shephard, Beston)—a frank relation of the story and 
fate of the ‘‘ Alabama.”’ 

THE EXPEDITION OF ZEBULON. PIKE TO HEADWATERS 
OF THE MIssisstpP1 River. A New Edition by Eliott 
Coues. (3 vols. Francis P. Harper.) Pike’s historic 
exploration was substantially a military reconnoisance 
into the heart of New Spain. Helost his way, was cap- 
tured on the wrong side of the line, and got into endless 
trouble, but his journals were saved and, as published 
by Mr. Coues, give the record of one of the earliest 
heroic explorations that have piloted the Republic to 
the West. [lhe volume is elegantly printed with maps 
and index. 

From Prof. Edward Channing, of Harvard, comes 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 1765-1865. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) An exposition of the inner motions 
which gave the country its direction. Written with 
nervous force—and particularly good in sketches of 
men and of the situation of affairs; possibly too brief. 
Too much weight is givento accidents and incident, too 
little to slowly developing influences. The account of 
the late War is not satisfactory; but the book is sug- 
gestive, vigorous and has too many merits to be over- 
looked. ‘ 

A fuller history, and one which already ranks 
with the best, is HisTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FROM 
THE COMPROMISE OF 1850. By James Ford Rhodes. (Har- 
per & Brothers.) The third volume of this work car- 
ried the history into the thick of the War and through 
the first half of it. It is strong on the social, economic 
and industrial conditions of the people. The fulness, 
candor and breadth of Mr. Rhodes’s researches cannot 
be praised too highly. 

Passing from what 1s most recent to what is most an- 
cient we note as among fhe best histories in this depart- 
ment THE EGYPT OF THE HEBREWS AND HERODOTUS. Ay 
the Rev. A. H. Sayce, Professor at Oxford. (Macmillan 
& Co.) Inthis volume Professor Sayce takes up his 
work as a popularizer of Oriental studies, especially on 
the biblical side. The book hasa decided value, but 


must be read with his peculiar attitude toward Herodo- 


tus and modern criticism in view. 

Tue Empire OF THE PTOLEMIES. By Prof. J. P. Ma- 
haffy. (Macmillan & Co. $3.50.) An important and 
useful work which will take the place of the long since 
antiquated Sharpe. 

This year has brought forth one notable book at least 
on the Jew, a plea for justice to the modern Jew, by 
Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, IsRAEL AMONG THE NATIONS. 
A Study of the Jew and Anti-Semitism (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, $1.75). 

Out of the usual line and a useful and interesting 
compilation for general readers is THE MoGuL EmMPErR- 
oRS OF HINDUSTAN, A.D. 1398-A.D. 1707. By Edward S. 
Holden, Director of the Lick Observatory. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00.) It contains a rare and ex- 
tremely interesting series of Mogul portraits. 

In many respects the largest and most important his- 
torical work produced in this country during the year 
is A History OF AURICULAR CONFESSION AND INDUL- 
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GENCES IN THE LATIN CHURCH. Sy Henry Charles Lea, 
LL.D. Anexhaustive work in three octavo volumes of 
about five hundred pages each. There is nothing to be 
compared with it in broad, thorough, first-hand crit- 
ical and fearless treatment of the subject. 

A LITERARY HIsTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. Ay 
Jj. J. Jusserand. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50.) The 
opening volume of a readable and instructive work 
whose point is to trace the development of the English 
national character in its literature. It is less brilliant 
than Taine, but more cautious. A Frenchman born of 
an English mother, Mr. Jusserand’s sympathies are 
fairly balanced, tho he believes that England owes more 
to the Celt and less to the Anglo-Saxon than her writers 
have been ready to acknowledge. 

LECTURES ON THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 
thony Froude. (Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.00.) The 
sequel of Froude’s Lectures on Erasmus. These Lec- 
tures on the Council of Trent and its outcome are as 
original and characteristic as anything Mr. Froude ever 
wrote. Plausible and attractive in style, they pronounce 
a severe judgment on the Council and its doings. 

THE HUGUENOTS AND THE REVOCATION OF THE EDICT 
oF NANTES. By Prof. Henry M. Baird, University of 
New York. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 2 vols. $7.50.) 
This work completes Professor Baird’s series on the 
Huguenots, and is a crowning achievement; thorough, 
fair-minded, but outspoken; the standard work on the 
subject. 

PURITANISM IN THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW, FROM 
ITS INCEPTION IN THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH TO THE Es- 
TABLISHMENT OF THE PURITAN THEOCRACY IN NEW ENG- 
LAND. By the Rev. J. Gregory. Edinburgh. 
H. Revell Co. $2.00.) This volume comes from the 
successor of Dr. Lindsay Alexander and is free from 
bias. It has all the good points of a handbook and some 
more; compact, judicial, comprehensive, readable and 
full of vitality. 

A History oF ENGLAND. Sy Charles Oman (Edward 
Arnold). Readable and on the whole fair and just, 
tho the faults of the Tory administration are not as ob- 
vious to the author as those of the opposition. 

CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. From the Germanof Felix Makown, 
Barrister in Berlin. (Macmillan & Co. $3.75.) This 
book can hardly be commended too strongly for the 
use of students. 

Tue History oF ENGLISH LAW BEFORE THE TIME OF 
Epwarp I. By Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., and Fred- 
eric William Maitland, (Little, Brown & Co., Bosten. 
2 vols.) This monumental work on the sources of Eng- 
lish law bears on it marks of the learning and genius 
of its distinguished authors,the one Professor of Ju- 
risprudence at Oxford, the other Downing Professor of 
Laws at Cambridge. 

SociaL ENGLAND. £dited by H. D. Traill, D.C.L. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons.) The fourth volume of this work by 
various writers has appeared during the year. It car- 
ries the history from James I to the death of Anne, and 
is intended to be a record of the progress of the peo- 
ple. 

AN AMBASSADOR OF THE VANQUISHED. By the Duke 
de Broglie. Translated, with Notes, by Albert D. Van- 
dam; and STuDIES IN DipLOMACY. From the French of 
Count Benedetti, Ambassador to Berlin. (Macmillan & 
Co. $3.00 each.) The latter of these volumes is sub- 
stantially a translation of Benedetti’s Ma Mission en 
Prusse, and is disfigured with the author’s personal 
animosity against Bismarck. De Broglie’s volume shows 
throughout the fine temper and self-control of the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs during the Presidency of Mar- 
shal MacMahon. Both books throw light on the French 
side of the war of 1870. 

THE SECRET OF AN EMPIRE. THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON 
Ill. By Pierro De Lano. Translated by Mrs. Helen Hunt 
Jackson. (Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25.) For M. De Lano, 
the Empress: Eugénie and Bismarck are the malign 
powers which account for the miscarriages of the Second 
Empire. Plausible and readable but probably a *‘ dream 
of fiction.”’ 

CAVALRY IN THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. Sy General 
Sir Evelyn Wood. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. $1.25.) 
A‘study of great value and absorbing interest to stu- 
dents of military subjects. 

THE JOURNAL OF A Spy IN Paris. (Harper & 
Brothers.) The publishers assure us that this is a genu- 
ine original. Assuming this to be so, the matter pub- 
lished under this conjectural title is what an eye-witness 
of the Terror, in Paris, 1794, saw. 
reading, not for its political information which is mea- 
ger, but as a picture of the people under the Terror. 

THE EMPIRE OF THE TSARS AND THE RUSSIANS. By An- 
atole Leroy Beaulieu. Translated from the third French 
edition by Z. A. Ragozin. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00.) 
Probably the best-informed, most accurate and master- 
ly allearound work we have on Russia. 

MAKERS OF FLORENCE. By Mrs. Oliphant. (Macmillan 
& Co.) A readable and useful compilation designed to 
follow the ‘‘ Makers of Venice’’ and ‘‘ Makers of Rome”’ 
by the same author. 

THE CHINA JAPAN War. By ‘‘ Viadimir.’’ (Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons.) Concise, clear and intel- 
ligently compiled with a coherent narrative from the 
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official ‘material accessible to a member of the Diplo- 
matic Mission of Korea, who does not give his name. 
HIsToORY OF THE PEOPLES OF ISRAEL. (Roberts 
Brothers, Boston.) This is the fifth and concluding 
volume of the English translation of Renan’s great his- 
tory. It covers the period of Jewish independence and 
Judea under Roman rule. 


Biography and Letters. 


Tue year has been rich in this department. First 
among the examples we name the delightful two vol- 
umes of the LirFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER WENDELL 
Homes, by John 7. Morse, Jr. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., $4.00.); a close second to these follow THE Let- 
TERS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD, Collected and Arranged by 
W. E. Russell(Macmillan & Co., $3.00); and not far be- 
hind in popular interest come the Memoirs of four dis- 
tinguished educators: Lire, LETTERS AND WoRKS OF 
Louis AGassiz, éy Jules Marcou (Macmillan & Co., 
$4.00); MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK A. P. BARNARD, dy 
John Fulton (The same, $4.00); THE LIFE OF JAMES 
McCosn, by Prof. W. M. Sloane (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons), and EZEKIEL GILMAN ROBINSON, an Autobiogra- 
phy, Edited by the Rev. E. H. Johnson, D.D,. (Silver, 
Burdette & Co., Boston. $2.50.) For other striking 
examples of recent American biography we name CyruUS 
Fietp. His LirE AND WorK. Sy TJsabella F. Judson. 
(Harper & Brothers. $2.00.) The characteristic Ameri- 
can great enterprise and who conquered by au- 
dacity and quiet persistence. LIFE AND CoORRE- 
SPONDENCE OF RuFus KING. By his grandson Charles R. 
King. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) The Correspondence 
rather overwhelms the Life, but is invaluable for the 
period from1775 to 1801. There is hardly a public man 
or measure of this time not alluded to in these letters. 
The last is dated in 1801 when Mr. King was United 
States Minister in London. To the account of our 
earlier national biography we have two works to note 
THE LiFe oF Exras Boupinot, LL.D., PRESIDENT OF THE 
CONTINENTAL CONGRESS. Edited by J. J. Boudinot. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $6.00.) A shining example 
of the Christian gentleman, the incorruptible citizen; 
one of the forgotten and unrecognized men who have 
made our history what itis. The other volume from 
our earlier biography is MARGARET WINTHROP. By Alice 
Morse Earle. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) Margaret, 
the daughter of Sir John Tyndal, of Great Maplested, 
Egsex, followed her husband, Governor Winthrop, to 
Boston, and for about thirty years was his companion 
and support. The letters between them have long been 
known as models and are among the most wise and 
beautifulthat ever passed between ‘a man and his wife. 
Mrs. Earle has gleaned carefully the details of the kind 
of life this noble and high-born lady came to in New 
England. 

IN ADONIRAM JUDSON GORDON, dy his Son (Fleming 
H. Revell Co., $1.50), we have the memoir of a saintly 
life added to the roll of American biography. 

A bock standing by itself with a unique interest of its 
own is THE EARLY LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By 
tda M. Tarbell. (S. S. McClure, New York. $1.50.) It 
contains unpublished docaments and reminiscences. 
There is nothing in Lincoln’s history which has taken 
stronger hold of the popular imagination or excited 
more wonder among students of the higher type than 
his early life. 

Other notable additions to American biography 
during the year are the LIFE AND SPEECHES OF 
THoMAS CoRWIN, the mighty orator of the Whigs, in 
the ‘‘ Harrison and Hard Cider’’ campaign, dy Joseph 
Morrow (H.H. Anderson & Co., Cincinnati); and Lucius 
Q. C. Lamar: His LIFE, TIME AND SPEECHES, dy £u- 
ward Mayer, LL.D., ex-Chancellor of the University of 
Mississippi. (Barbee & Smith, Nashville, Tenn. $5.00.) 

Dr. Marcus Whitman is enrolled already among the 
heroes of the far West. Among the good books of the 
year is THE STORY OF MARCUS WHITMAN; EARLY PROT- 
ESTANT MISSIONS IN THE NORTHWEST. By the Rev. /. G. 
Craighead, D.D. (Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
Philadelphia.) 

Passing to the wide field of foreign biography, the 
year has brought us many interesting exa .ples, of 
which we name only those which cannot be omitted. 
First among these the two outspoken and truth-telling 
octavos, LIFE OF CARDINAL MANNING. By Edmund 
Sheridan Purcell. (Macmillan & Co. $6.00.) Next, 
but in contrast sharp enough to represent the strong 
contradiction of Scottish Calvinism, JOHN Knox: A BI- 
OGRAPHY. By P. Hume Brown. (Macmillan & Co. 
$7.50.) A large and first-rate work. 

Of Napoleana there has been no dearth. The Century 
Co. have just issued in noble form Volume I of LIFE oF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. Sy William Milligan Sloan, 
Professor of History in Princeton. (Century. $8.00.) 

Much is to be gleaned from MEMOIRS OF CONSTANT, 
First VALET DE CHAMBRE OF THE EMPEROR. From the 
recent French edition. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 4 
vols. $5.00.) The English translation of the MEMOIRS 
OF BARRAS, edited by George Duruy (Harper & Broth- 
ers), has been completed since the year began. Not- 


of 


withstanding all the discount that must be made in 
these venomous volumes, there remains a formidable 
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mass of fact which will stand and blacken the memory 
of Napoleon. 

NAPOLEON III, dy Sir William Fraser (Imported by 
Scribner), is a cheery, sympathetic book by one who 
knew Napvicon III as well as any one can ever be said 
to have known him, and has a good word to say for 
him. He believes that the Emperor, after his downfall, 
expected to return to France and regain his throne. 

My Sonc Lire. An Autobiogrephy. By Mary Cowden 
Clarke. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) A delightful retrospect 
of a writer who was a pupil of Mary Lamb, whoremem. 
bers Keats, saw Shelley, was intimate with Leigh Hunt, 
and heard Coleridge lecture, and besides has good lit- 


erary work of her own to write of. 


Jeanne D’Arc has three recent volumes to commem- 
orate her: PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOAN OF ARC, 
by the Sieur Louis de Conte (Harper & Brothers), Mark 
Twain's comedy; not much to be said for it as a history; 
better, but not perfect, as a story; yet there is that in 
it which will keep the critic reading in spite of all his 
fine scorn; JEANNE D’ARC. HER LIFE AND DEATH, dy 
Mrs. Oliphant (G. P. Putnam’s Sons); gracefully written 
and sympathetic. JOAN oF ARC, by Francis C. Lowell 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2.00), is the admirable, thor- 
ough, critical and standard work on which judicious 
readers may rely. 

There is great fascination in the story of DANTE 
GABRIEL ROSSETTI, as told by his brother, tho there are 
things in it which a judicious artist, like Mr. Theodore 
Watts, would have omitted. 

THE PRIVATE LIFE OF WARREN HastinGs. Sy Sir 
Charles Lawson. (Macmillan & Co. $3.50.) As near 
an approach as can be to a model biography. 

Our list would not be complete without BROTHER AND 
Sister. A Memoir of the Letters of Ernest and Henri- 
ette Renan. Translated by Lady Mary Loyd. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 





Travel and Adventure. 


THE contributions to this department during the year 
have not been great in number or importance. Among 
the best we name ON SNOW-SHOES TO THE BARREN 
Grounps. By Casper Whitney. (Harper & Brothers. 
$3.00.) The narrative of a plucky march twenty-six 
hundred miles into the Arctic Zone after musk-oxen 
and bison, spiced with plenty of hardship, exposure 
and adventure. 

THROUGH JUNGLE AND DESERT. By William Astor 
Chanler, F.R.G.S. A journal of travels in Eastern 
Africa, with illustrations and maps. (Macmillan & Co.) 

THE HEART OF A CONTINENT. By Capt. Frank E. 
Younghusband, C./.E. Mllustrated. (Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 

A WANDERING SCHOLAR IN THE LEVANT. Sy David G. 
Hogarth. (Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

TWELVE HUNDRED MILES IN A WAGGON. By Alice 
Blanch Balfour. (Edward Arnold.) About all we have 
to offer this year from Matabele and Mashonaland. 
The author is ‘sister of the first Lord of the British 
Treasury, and writes with an honest simplicity which is 
some amends for the want of incident and a rather ordi- 
nary style. 

in these particulars, at least, a very different volume. 
is THREE GRINGOS IN VENEZUELA AND CENTRAL AMERI- 
cA, by Richard Harding Davis (Harper & Brothers); while 
Wirn KELty To CuitRAL, by Lieut. W.G. L. Beynon 
(Edward Arnold), is a plain, blunt, prose narrative ofa 
British soldier campaigning in the Himalaya. 

THE GOLD DiGGincs oF CAPE Horn, dy John R. Spear, 
gives a picture of out-of-the-world life in Patagonia 
and Tierra del Fuego (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), while Ko- 
KORO, by Lafcadio Hearn, reflects the quiet and softer 
‘‘ Echoes of Japanese Inner Life’’ (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.). <A different interest will attract our readers to 
CUBA AND THE CUBANS, by Raimond Cabrera (The Levy- 
type Co., Philadelphia); VENEZUELA. A LAND WHERE 
1T’s ALWAYS SUMMER, éby William Eleroy Curtis (Harper 
& Brothers); and THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK, 
Historical and Descriptive, by H. M. Chittenden, United 
States Engineer (The Robt. Clarke Co., Cincinnati). 

To this we add A LITTLE TouR IN AMERICA, dy S. 
Reynolds Hole, Dean of Rochester (Edward Arnold, $1.00); 
and Aux Erat-UNIs, par Dr. Auguste Lutaud (Bren- 
ano’s); two very bright and genial records of the im- 
pressions of a foreigner in this country. 

Far and away the most striking and in all ways valu- 
able publication underthis head during the year is THE 
CANYONS OF THECOLORADO. Sy J. W. Powell, formerly 
Director of the United States Geological Survey. (Flood 
& Vincent, Meadville, Penn.) The popular, descriptive 
geology of a region which has nothing in this world to 
be compared with it, combined with the narrative of 
an exploration which could not have included more ele- 
ments of difficulty, danger or dramatic interest had it 
been made in the Polar seas or the heart of the Hima- 
laya. 

The United States Hydrographic Office of the Naval 
Bureau has conferred a benefit on all students and 
readers interested in Polar Exploration by publishing 
a large map, intwo sheets, which includes the entire 
Arctic Circle and a marginal. belt four degrees wide 
outside of it. The history of seventy-six North Polar 
expeditions is indicated on it, and the entire litho- 
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graphic execution is the very best. The work is a 
monument of skill and industry, and shows what can 
be done for history in the way of cartographic illustra- 
tion. 

PERSIAN LIFE AND Customs. With Scenes and In- 
cidents of Residence and Travel in the Land of the Lion 
and the Sun. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) An important 
volume on a country to which the attention of the world 
as now drawn, by an able man for fifteen years resident 
asa missionary in it, the Rev. S. G. Wilson, with map 
and illustrations. 


. 
. 
Popular Science. 
Our EDIBLE TOADSTOOLS AND MUSHROOMS, AND HOW 


TO DISTINGTISH THEM. By Hamilton Gibson. (Harper 
& Brothers. $7.50.) A thoroughly scientific and usefu! 





“manual in a dangerous field, in which science and art are 


about equally combined. The drawings of the various 
kinds of mushroom, drawn colored to life,are among 
the triumphs of chromotype work. The value of the 
book lies not merely in the assurance it gives against 
poison, or the pleasure to be had from its splendid illus- 
trations, but in the stores of wholesome and nutritious 
food it discloses, left to waste in all our woods. 

THE NATURAL HIsToRY OF PLANTS. From the Ger- 
man of Anton Kerner von Marilann. By F. W. Oliver. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) An important work in two vol- 
umes; intelligible to the general reader; the devices 
for cross-fertilization in the economy of the higher 
plants are described in the most vivid and fascinating 
manner. The illustrations are excellent. 

THE STRUCTURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF MOSSES AND 
Ferns. By Douglas H. Campbell, Professor in Leland 
Stanford University. (Macmillan & Co.) A notable 
book which shows, among other things, that the line of 
evolutionary development is limited and really a short 
one. A work ona kindred subject is AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE STUDY OF SEAWEEDS. By George Murray. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) The botanical event of the year is, how- 
ever the completion of the Kew Index in four folios of 
1,300 pages. INDEX KEweENsIS. By J. D. Hooker and 
B. D. Jackson, assisted by the Staff at Kew (London). 

In his charming and almost romantic FRAIL CHILDREN 
OF THE AIR, Mr. Samuel Hubbard Scudder (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) does something to relieve these flitting 
creatures from the odium of their reputation as symbols 
of vanity. He gives them his aid tothe extent ot a 
whole chapter on the psychology of butterflies, their 
sociability, playfulness, pugnacity and other peculiar- 
ities of the individualized temperament. Some are 
timid, some vicious, some are cunning, all are remark- 
able for- sensibility. These delightful recreations of a 
scientific man come to us from the author ot an exhaust- 
ive and standard work on the ‘‘ Butterflies of the East- 
ern United States and Canada.”’ 

MoveEMENT. By £. J. Marcy, Member of the Institute 
and Professor in the College de France. (D. Appleton & 
Co., ‘International Scientific Series.’’ $1.75.) This 
volume, translated by Eric Pritchard, is one of the most 
recent and important publications of the distinguished 
physicist, Professor Marcy. It isa fascinating descrip- 
tion of the methods for the graphic representation of 
movement and the investigation of movement, human or 
animal. 

NOTES OF THE NIGHT, AND OTHER OUTDOOR SKETCHES, 
by Charles Conrad Abbott, M.D. (The Century Co.)— 
characterized by Dr. Abbott’s well-known accuracy of 
observation, ingenuity and charm of style. 

Four-HANDED FoLk, dy Olive Thorn Miller, belongs in 
the class of amusing, mildly scientific and pleasantly 
instructive books on natural history. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.). SPRING NOTES FROM TENNYSON, dy Bradford 
Torrey {the same); by the same author, the companion 
book of ‘‘A Florida Sketch Book.’’ 





Politics. 

THE most imposing work in this department that has 
appeared during the year is COMMENTARIES ON THE CON- 
STITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, HISTORICAL AND JU- 
RIDICAL, WITH OBSERVATIONS UPON THE ORDINARY PRO- 
VISIONS OF STATE CONSTITUTIONS OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 
By Roger Foster. In three volumes, of which only the 
first is published. (The Boston Book Co. $4.50.) 

The remarkable thing about the next work in our list 
is that it has not been done before, and that treating as 
it does of a peculiarly virile aspect of our National Gov- 
ernment, it should come now from a woman, a young 
student at Ratcliffe College. THE SPEAKER OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. By M. P. Follett. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.75.) A difficult and enormously 
laborious piece of work, done with judicial coolness and 
with such full knowledge as to make it a standard work 
in American politics. 

THE GROWTH OF BriTisH Poticy. By Sir J. &- 
Seeley. (Macmillan& Co. $3.50.) A large and difficult 
problem is illustrated in these two volumes. Its faults 
are those which grow unavoidably from the complexity 
of the subject, but such as they are it will hold its place 
beside the ‘‘ Expansion of England,” by the same 
author, : 

Students of recent political history will find something 
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tothe point in A DIARY oF THE HOME RULE PARLIA- 
MENT. By Henry W. Lucy. (Cassell & Co. $2.00.) 

Witson’s WorKS: BEING LECTURES UPON JURISPRU- 
DENCE AND THE POLITICAL SCIENCE, by James Wilson, 
Associate Justice of the United States Supreme Court 
under Washington, will surprise most of our readers 
with the discovery of the pioneer of American jurispru- 
dence. Wilson anticipated Marshall and Webster, and 
even Kent,in the interpretation of the Constitution. 
The two volumes are edited with notes and introduc- 
tion by James De Witt Andrews. (Callaghan & Co., 
Chicago. Two vols.) 

Money IN Potitics. By J. K. Upton, Late Asst. Sec. of 
the U. S. Treasury. (D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 
$1.25.) Not another sermon on the ballot corrupted by 
money, but a study of the wider corruption which we 
have not yet altogether shaken off, of corrupting the 
money of the country itself. It is the long history of 
Bryanism in the colonial times and what came of it 
then and, later, in the history of the States. 

RECONSTRUCTION DURING THE CIVIL WAR IN THE U. 
S. oF AMERICA. By Eben Scott Greenough. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00.) Done on the basis of a Dem- 
ocratic anti-secession position, generally in sympathy 
with Mr. Lincoln, but with a violent attack on Hamil- 
ton’s financial system as the substitute of a plutocratic 
for a landed aristocracy. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES AT THE 
END OF THE First CenTuRY. By George S. Boutwell. 
(D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. $3.50.) Areference book 
of high utility. With patient and laborious thoroughness 
the author has followed through all the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court in which points, princi- 
ples or phraseology of the Constitution have come up 
for interpretation. 

An EXAMINATION OF THE NATURE OF THE STATE. A 
Studyin Political Philosophy. By W. W. Willoughby, 
Johns Hopkins. (Macmillan & Co. $3.00.) A work of 
great power and penetrative analysis. 

TOWNSEND HARRIS, THE FIRST AMERICAN ENVOY TO 
Japan. By W. E. Griffis. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$2.00.) The story related in this extremely interesting 
volume is based on the journals of Mr. Harris when he 
was working, on solitary and deserted by his Govern- 
ment, with wonderful ability and devotion, toward the 
great achievement which has revolutionized Japan, the 
opening of her ports. Without abating aught from the 
credit of Commodore Perry these remarkable Journals 
show that it was the solitary, but able and heroic, diplo- 
mat he left ashore who raised the treaty into reality 
and opened the ports. Mr. Griffis’s book illustrates the 
great days of American diplomacy. : 

THE PAGET PAPERS. Arranged and Edited by his Son, 
with Notes by Mrs. J. R. Green. (Longmans, Green & 
Co. Two vols. $10.00.) A mass of important but 
badly arranged material to illustrate European diplo- 
matic history in the critical period from 1794 to 1807. 
Honest toa fault, from people intimate in the high- 
est political circles and who knewthe courts of which 
they wrote. 





Economics and Finance. 


In this department the literary output of the year has 


been phenomenal in amount and in value. We name 
only a few of the leading works. 
WAGES AND CAPITAL. By F. W. Taussig. (Appleton 


& Co. $1.50.) A splendid piece of consecutive and 
flawless reasoning in review of the theories of the older 
- economists and particularly of the wages-fund doctrine. 
This from Harvard. Yale is not behind in Economics: 
An ACCOUNT OF THE RELATIONS BETWEEN PROPERTY 
AND PuBLIic WELFARE. By Arthur Twining Hadley, 
Professor of Political Economy in Yale. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2.50.) The best account of the militant 
economics of to-day; worthy of a prominent place in the 
library, and in the educational work of the classroom. 
MONEY AND BANKING. Jilustrated by American His- 
tory. By Horace White. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) A 
standard work, which cannot be praised too highly, and 
particularly, strong in drawing its illustrations from 
the results and disasters of our own financial history. 

STRIKES AND SOCIAL ProsLeMs. Sy J. Shield Nich- 
olson. (Macmillan & Co.) Not a systematic treatise, 
but-a series of luminous expositions of tangled and 
difficult points, marked with strong sense, good humor 
and effective reasoning on many muclt sophisticated 
points 

Our INDUSTRIAL UTOPIA AND ITS UNHAPPY CITIZENS. 
By David Hilton Wheeler. (A. C. McClurg, Chicago.) 
Much to be commended as a sharp, wise and witty 
puncturing of the balloon of economic exaggeration and 
industrial discontent. 

To these we add CONGRESSIONAL CURRENCY, by Armi- 
stad C. Gordon (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), an outline of 
the Federal Money System; A History OF MODERN 
BANKS oF IssuE, by Charles A. Conant (the same), with 
an account of the Economic Crises of the present cen- 
tury; THE MONETARY AND BANKING PROBLEM, dy Logan 
G. McPherson (D. Appleton & Co.), TAXATION AND 
TAXES IN THE UNITED STATES, by Frederick C. Howe, 
A.M.,. Ph.D, (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.), and Essays 
ON TAXATION, by Edwin R. Seligman, Professor of Polit- 
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cal Economy and Finance, Columbia College (The Mac- 
millan Company)—replete with information, and one 
of the most comprehensive monographs on taxation we 
have, tho the theory of taxation proposed in the vol- 
ume is unpractical. 

Economic History OF VIRGINIA IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century. By Philip Alexander Bruce. (Macmillan & 
Co. 2vols.) An invaluable account of the economic 
resources of colonial Virginia; natural and industrial, 
and of the life of the people. Particularly strong in de- 
scribing the land tenure and settlements and the rela- 
tion of Virginia social life to it. 


} - Sociology. 

THE great popular and scientific interest in this sub- 
ject is a marked feature of our recent literary history. 
We have selected a few of the most striking publica- 
tions to illustrate both the popular and the scientific 
side of the sociological literature of the year. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF SocioLocy, dy Franklin Henry 
Giddings (Macmillan & Co.), is one of the most seri- 
ous and important contributions of the year. It is 
notable, among other things, as breaking away from the 
classification of sociology among biological sciences 
and affirming that it is a psychological science. 

STATISTICS AND SocioLocy, by Professor Richmond 
Mayo-Smith, is another valuable work, sound on its 
main lines, for which the public is indebted to Columbia 
College. 

THE TRIBAL SYSTEM IN WALES. By Sir Frederic See- 
bohm. (Longmans, Green & Co.) This is an inquiry 
into the structure and methods of tribal society in 
Wales. It leads to the conclusion that there was more 
amalgamation between the Welsh and the invading 
tribes than has been supposed, precisely as Roman and 
German institutions combined in Gaul, Spain and Italy. 

HEREDITY AND CHRISTIAN PROBLEMS. By Amory H. 
Bradford. (Macmillan & Co.) Sound, sensible and 
effective, especially in its introduction of the ethical 
will into the problem of sociology. 

RULING IDEAS OF THE PRESENT AGE. By Washington 
Gladden. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) An at- 
tempt to apply Christian ethics to the acquisition and 
administration of property, on the basis of the Hegelian 
definition of property as moralized in human society. 

YOUTHFUL ECCENTRICITY, A PRECURSOR OF CRIME, 
by Forbes Winslow, D.C.L., of the British Hospital for 
Mental Disorders (Funk & Wagnalls Co., 50 cents), 
brings up a point of great importance in criminal soci- 
ology. 

SOBER BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, éy Fred. A. McKensie, 
is arational and thoroughgoing work on the control of 
the liquor traffic. (Imported by Charles Séribner’s 
Sons. $1.00.) 

FerRI’s CRIMINAL SOCIOLOGY. Translated by W. D. 
Morrison. (D. Appleton & Co.) An important work 
which reflects the position of the living Italian penolo- 
gists that prisons do not reform, are not deterrent, and 
that increased severity would brutalize society and have 
no moral effect on criminals. Ferri and his school fall 
back. therefore, ona kind of preventive penology, based 
on physiological, cranial and, to some extent, moral 
treatment. 

There are valuable suggestions in RAILWAYS AND 
Tueir Emptovers. By D. O. Ashley, President of the 
Wabash Railroad. (The Railway Age, Chicago.) The 
same is true of THE THEORY OF SOCIAL Forces. Ay S. 
N. Patton, Ph.D. (American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Philadelphia.) Perhaps the strongest 
feature of the latter is the frank recognition of Chris- 
tian ideals as elements of social progress. 

No student of sociology can afford to miss the annual 
REPORTS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES 
AND CORRECTIONS. The current volume is the first to 
note the scientific work of the college and university 
men and that of the residents in the college and uni- 
versity settlements. Zhe Charities Review is the month- 
ly organ of the Conference. 


Sanitary and Medical. 


A SystEM OF LEGAL MEDICINE, by Allan McLane Ham- 
ilton, M.D., Consulting Physician to the Insane Asylum of 
New York City, etc., and Laurence Godkin, Esq., of the 
New York Bar, with the co-operation of twentv-seven 
men eminent in Medicine and in Law. (E. B. Treat.) 
An admirable compendium of the means and instru- 
mentalities by which the principles and conclusions of 
medicine are applied to the elucidation of questions of 
law. Crammed with facts on the one hand and law on 
the other, in a combination which is far from dull and 
eminently practical. 

HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL CULTURE. FOR WOMEN. Ay 
Anna M. Galbraith, M.D. (Dodd Mead & Co. $1.75.) 
By a woman of superior ability and much medical expe- 
rience. 

- HANDBOOK OF SANITARY INFORMATION. Sy Roger S. 
Tracy. (D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents.) A ‘‘ meaty”’ 
book, strong in preventive information. Should be on 


the shelf for ready reference. 
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THE DisEAsEs of PERSONALITY. By 7h. Ribot, Professor 
in the College of France. (Open Court Publishing Co., 
Chicago. 75 cents.) 

Voice BUILDING AND TONE PLACING: Showing a New 
Method of Relieving Injured Vocal Chords by Tonic Exer- 
cises. By Holbrook Curtis, Ph.D., M.D. (D. Appleton 
& Co. $2.00.) A work of first-rate theoretic and prac- 
tical value; by a practitioner who has, we suppose, had 
the care of more voices than any other expert in this 
country. 

THE Eve IN Its RELATION TO HEALTH. Sy Chalmers 
Prentice, M.D. (A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) Too 
technical for the general reader, but professionally val- 
uable as turning attention to indications of obscure dis- 
eases that may be diagnosed, or at least indicated inthe 
eye. 

WITH AN AMBULANCE DURING THE FRANCO-GERMAN 
War. Dr. Charles E. Ryan. (Imported by Charles 
Scribner's Sons.) A wonderful revelation of what war 
is. The author was connected with the Anglo-American 
Ambulance Service, organized under Dr. Marion Sims. 
The book has its entertaining side where it is very en- 
tertaining indeed. 


Art and Illustration. 


AMONG the finest art work which has been employed 
for literary illustration during the year nothing is bet- 
ter worthy of note than two works by the same master. 
THE COMEDIES OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE WITH MANY 
Drawincs. By Edwin Abbey. (Harper & Brothers. 
4 vols, $30.00.) A great collection of 131 original compo- 
sitions, whose whole effect is that of a splendid mastery 
of technical detail and ability to. render noble positions; 
and the Quest or THE HOLy GRAIL, A Series of Paint- 
ings done for the decoration of the Delivery Room in 
the Public Library of the City of Boston. By the same. 
(R. H. Russell & Son, New York.) 

CONSIDERATIONS ON PAINTING. By John La Farge. 
(Macmillan & Co. $1.25.) Never since William Hunt’s 
‘* Talks on Art”’ has such inspiration been breathed on 
the dry bones of technical accomplishment as in this 
volume. 

CONTEMPORARY FRENCH PAINTERS. By Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. $3.00.) ’ Ham- 
erton’s long life in France was an eminent preparation 
for what he attempts in this work. In it he puts him- 
self inside French life, French literature and French 
art at will, and at will views them from the English 
standpoint. He is by turns witty, clear and keen, re- 
maining always temperate in judgment and sincere in 
all he writes. 

A TEXxT-Book OF THE HISTORY OF PAINTING. By John 
C. Van Dyke, Professor of Art in Rutgers College. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50.) A most ‘‘ teachable’ 
text-book. The old faiths and traditions of the studio 
handled in a reverent but not too reverent spirit, and in 
afrank, breezy way, which invests every topic with new 
interest. It is also one of the few books which can be 
used in a studio. 

PAINTING, SCULPTURE AND ARCHITECTURE AS REPRE- 
SENTATIVE ARTS. By George Lansing Raymond, L.H.D. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50.) Written on a theory of 
the arts of form as representative in character. The 
book is thoroughly elaborated, with much ingenuity 
and with much valuable suggestion, tho the author’s 
lack of trained feeling for color, texture and atmo- 
sphere lands him in queer company, and his theory of 
form in relation to substance is defective. 

EurROPEAN ARCHITECTURE: A Historical Study by Rus- 
sell Sturgis. (The Macmillan Co. $4.00.) A close 
study of the monuments, with little reference to other 
writers, and none that could be avoided. The Study 
begins with Doric temples of the sixth century B.c. and 
extends to the French Revolution. The latest work on 
the subject. 

A TeExt-Book or THE HISTORY OF SCULPTURE. By 
Allan Marquand, Ph.D., LL.D. and Arthur L. Frothing- 
ham, Jr.,Ph.D. (Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50.) A 
concise manual, fresh from the press. The third num- 
ber in the ‘‘ College Histories of Art”’ series, edited by 
Professor Van Dyke, Rutgers College. 

HANDBOOK OFA COLLECTION OF CHINESE PORCELAINS. 
LOANED BY JAMES A. GARLAND. Compiled by James A. 
Garland. (Metropolitan Museum.) A critical account 
of one of the most fascinating and instructive collec- 
tions which have found their home in the Metropolitan 


Museum. 

Lapigs’ Book Pirates. By Norma Labouchére. An 
exhaustive and approximately complete manual, his- 
torical and technical. (George Bell. $3.00.) 

FLORENTINE PAINTERS OF THE RENAISSANCE. By 
Bernhard Berenson. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) Aggres- 
sively interesting in style and stimulating in criticism. 
For an author with such a genius for coining picturesque 
phrases, Mr. Berenson writes with great poise and in- 
telligent good sense. 

Tue MipsuMMER OF ITALIAN Art. By Frank Preston 
Stuart. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) Five scholarly appreci- 
ations of the works and gifts of Fra Angelico, Michel 
Angelo, Da Vinci, Raphael and Corregio. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHARLES BULFINCH. Sy Miss 
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Ellen Bulfinch. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) The first 
American architect. To him we owe the west front of 
the Capitol at Washington, the State House at Boston, 
University Hall, Harvard, and the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

SHAKESPEARE AND Music. By £. W. Naylor. (Mac- 
millan Company.) A mine of delightful information. 
The book is uniform with the ‘‘ Temple Shakespeare.” 
The confused subject is brought into order and the 
reader put into connection with the external condi- 
tions of Elizabethan music. 

EvoLuTion oF CuurcH Music. By the Rev. F. L. 
Humphreys. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) By a musician 
of good sense and feeling, and sane judgment on the 
points which come up between choirs and congregations. 
Not strong on the history or theory of church music. 

Correggio stands for so much in art that we place here 
the recent volume ANronio CorREGGIO, His LiFE, His 
FRIENDS AND His Times. By Corrado Ricci. Trans- 
lated by Florence Simmonds. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

One of the best and most interesting volumes for this 
rather extended list is CHomR STALLS AND THEIR CARV- 
incs. Examples of Misericords from English Cathedrals 
and Churches. Sketched by Emma Phipson. (B. T. 
Batsford, London.) A rich and superb volume.’ The 
ripe fruits of several years’ work by an intelligent ob- 
server and trained draftswoman. 


Archeology and Folklore. 


CRETAN PICTOGRAPHS AND PRE-PHCENICIAN SOCIETY. 
By Arthur J. Evans (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), keeper of 
the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, an accomplished ar- 
cheologist, keen collector and vigorous explorer. The 
main point in these essays is to show that hieroglyphic 
writing can be traced back in Crete as far as 2500 B.C., 
and that it was used extensively in the Peloponnesus 
and elsewhere as early as 1500 B.C. 

THE HisToRICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE HOLY LAND. By 
George Adam Smith, Professor Free Church College, Glas- 
gow. (A.C. Armstrong & Son. $3.50.) A great suc- 
cess in England, where it has met the recognized need 
of anew work incorporating the new knowledge, re- 
adjusting Bible history and criticism to the geography, 
and furnishing the reply to such rationalizing writers 
as Renan. 

RoME AND Pompe. By Gaston Boissier, of the French 
Academy. Translated by D. H. Fisher. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2.50.) A delightful series of archeolog- 
ical rambles. 

THe RIvieRA, ANCIENT AND MODERN. By Charles 
Lenthéric. (G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.00.) Also in the 
vein of lighter and delightful archeology. It is well 
translated by Charles West. The author is the State 
engineer-in-chief of roads and bridges in France, where 
his work has a high standing. 

Tue Hitt Caves OF YucATAN. By Henry C. Mercer. 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) The account of 
an important scientific exploration of the Central Amer- 
ican caves, for which funds were furnished by Mr. 
John White Corwith. The general conclusions reached 
were, (1) that no earlier inhabitant preceded the build- 
ers of the ruined cities of Yucatan; (2) that their inhab- 
itants came in geologically recent time; (3) that the an- 
cestors of the Maya Indians did not develop their cul- 
ture in Yucatan, but brought it with them from parts 
unknown. 

CURRENT SUPERSTITIONS. By Fanny D. Bergen. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Volume Four of the ‘‘ Mem- 
oirs of the American Folk Lore Society,” collections 
from the oral traditions of English-speaking folk, notes 
and introduction by William Wells Newell. Mostof the 
traditions in this volume seem to run back to pagan 
times and have their spring in pagan ideas and life—a 
strange indication of the survival of the man of nature 
in the man of grace and art. 

HANDBOOK OF GREEK SCULPTURE. By £. A. Gardner. 
(The Macmillan Company.) A much-needed manual by 
a young English archeologist, lately Director of the 
British School of Athens. The second volume is to ap- 
pear presently. 

BAHAMA SONGS AND STORIES. A Contribution to Folke 
lore. By Charles L. Edwards. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) ‘‘Memoirs of the American Folk Lore Society,’’ 
No, III. An interesting and valuable contribution, 
tho not equal to ‘‘ Angola Tales.”’ 

Wuat THEY SAY IN NEW ENGLAND. Collected by Clif- 
ton Johnson. Lee & Shepard, Boston.) Mostly, we 
should judge, from Western Massachusetts. Good and 
well told. 

The work of the year in American history has been 
very considerable in amount and of a high quality. 

France has sent us an excellent little volume on PRE- 
HISTORIC AMERICANS, dy the Marquis de Nadaillac (D.-H. 
McBride & Co., Chicago), who sees in the ‘‘mounds” 
the work of unknown races, and not, as is the prevailing 
opinion here, of races in occupation at the time of the 
Spanish discovery. The ‘cliff dwellers,” he believes, 
were much earlier, and that, weakened by the destruc- 
tion of the forests and the loss of water, they were 
driven out by the Apaches. 





THE INDEPENDENT 
General Literature. 


Books AND THEIR MAKERS DURING THE MIDDLE AGEs. 
By George Haven Putnam. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50.) 
A highly meritorious exploration into the unknown field 
of bookmaking standing at the furthest possible remove 
from treating books as literature and considering 
them as property. A vast amount of intelligent work 
has been devoted to the subject and brought into a 
highly systematic and attractive form. The second 
volume is to appear forthwith and will complete a 
unique work stored with interesting and valuable in- 
tormation. ; 

With the above should be named BookstnDINGs, OLD 
AND NEw, by Brander Matthew (Macmillan & Co.); RARE 
Books AND THEIR PRICES, with CHAPTERS ON PICTURES, 
POTTERY, PORCELAIN AND PosTAGE STAMPS, by W. Rodb- 
erts (Longmans, Green & Co.); ExCURSIONS IN LIBRARIA, 
by G. H. Powell (Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons). 

AMERICAN LITERATURE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, dy Bran- 
der Matthews (American Book Co.); and A HIsTORY OF 
NINETEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE, by George Saints- 
bury, Professor in the University of Edinburgh (Macmil- 
lan & Co., $1.50); MODERN GERMAN LITERATURE, by Pro- 
fessor Benjamin W. Wells (Roberts Brothers, Boston); 
and a very striking volume on the SOcIAL FORCEs IN 
GERMAN LITERATURE: A STUDY IN CIVILIZATION, dy 
Kuno Francke, Ph.D., Professor in Harvard (Henry Holt 
& Co.), are among the most important volumes pub- 
lished in the same department. 

To these we add a pleasing little volume for readers 
who delight in letter-writing as a fine art, and wish to 
practice it themselves—CHARM AND COURTESY IN LETTER- 
WRITING, by Miss Frances Bennett Calaway. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) : 

We name also THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF A BIBLIOMANIAC. 
By Engene Field. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 
Enthusiasm was never more catching than in Eugene 
Field’s book-hunting. The mournful interest is added 
in this case that he pursued it to the very grave, and 
died, as the old bibliomaniac should, pen in hand, 
writing this book and with a priceless copy of Horace 
just come into his possession. For the lovers of the 
curious, mysterious and occult in literature, particularly 
of medieval times, the year has nothing more attractive 
to offer than VERGIL IN THE MIDDLE AGEs, by Domenico 
Comparetti, Professor at the University of Florence. 
(Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., London. $2.50.) In WEsT- 
MINSTER, by Sir Walter Besant (F. A. Stokes Co., $3.00), 
we have anew reminder that for our best, most instruct- 
ive and fascinating novelties we often have to go to 
back to what is old and out of mind. 

The Burns centennial brings with it not only the re- 
vised edition of Dr. Chambers’s ‘‘ Life and Works,”’ in 
four volumes, but a yet more remarkable tribute to the 
genius of the poet, ROBERT BURNS IN OTHER TONGUES. 
By William Jacks. (Macmillan Company.) The other 
tongues in which his Continental admirers have at- 
tempted to reproduce the untranslatable Gael are no 
less than sixteen, with a good sprinkling among them 
of jaw-breaking cousins, such as Czeck and Hungarian. 
Latin, of course, figures among them. Burns in Latin! 





‘Comedies and Sports. 


ARCHERY. By C. J. Longman and Col. H. Walrond, 
with contributions from many others. (Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston.) The complete manual of a fascinating 
and healthful, social sport, with index, bibliography 
and plenty of illustrations of position. 

Track ATHLETICS IN DETAIL. Compiled by Casper 
Whitney, editor of ‘‘ Interscholastic Sport”’ in Harper's 
Round Table. (Harper & Brothers. 75 cents.) The 
best brief manual of track athletics. 

THE GAME OF GoLF. By William Park, Jr., Cham- 
pion Golfer, 1887-89. (Longmans, Green & Co.) Strict- 
ly a manual of instruction, with no superfluous pages 
on the history of the game, the famous links, or past 
and present golf heroes. By a professional player, who 
held the Scotch championship for two or three years. 

KoREAN GAMES. With Notes on the Corresponding 
Games of China and Japan. By Stewart Colin. (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.) This is a 
serious, tho anything but dull study of games; a sub- 
ject with which we suppose Mr. Colin to be more in- 
timately and broadly acquainted than any man living. 
He it was who organized the exhibit of the games of 
the world at the Chicago Exposition. The present 
volume is exceedingly attractive in its make-up and 
contains a great variety of matter, entertaining, sur- 
prising, historical and theoretic, as, for example, the 
origin of cards and card play which Mr. Colin attri- 
butes to divination. His theory that games in general 
are unconscious survivals and not conscious inventions 
raises the question whether by unconscious variation 
the author does not mean variations which, tho con- 
sciously intended, are not noted. 

THE HASTINGS CHESS TOURNAMENT. Edited by Horace 
F. Cheshire. (G. P, Putnam’s Sons, $1.75.) Fresh 
from the press, with an account of the 230 games 
played August-Séptember, '95, annotations by twelve 
chess authorities, biogfaphical sketches of chess masters 
and twenty-two portraits, 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Company publish William Bel- 
lamy’s A SECOND CENTURY OF CHARADES, upon the title- 
page of which the author humorously inscribes Young’s 
plaintive question: 

‘“‘ Insatiate archer, would not one suffice ?”’ 

No, Mr. Bellamy, the public will gladly go on guessing, 
century after century, on your charades, so long as you 
continue to construct them so wisely and wittily that 
the mere reading of them isa literary pleasure, while 
the guessing of them is not made too hard by unneces- 
sary mystification. A skilled student of charades 
affirms that the second series falls a little short of 
the first; but it is far and away ahead, quite out of 
sight, in fact, of Norman D. Gray’s ‘‘’96 Charades” 
which are dry reading and offer few salient points for 
the guesser. (Lamson, Wolffe & Company.) 

OTHER TIMES AND OTHER SEASONS, by Laurence Hutton 
(Harper & Brothers), is a charming cyclopedia of 
sports, celebrations, merrymakings, festivals jocundi- 
ties and enjoyments, discovered in literary excursions 
which no other human being than Mr. Hutton ever 
made. 

To these we append a brief note of a few literary 
jocularities of the year, such as THE SPECTATOR’sS Doc 
STORIES, compiled by J. St. Loe Strachey (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons); BICYCLERS AND THREE OTHER FARCEs, by 
John Kendrick Bangs (Harper & Brothers); and A 
House Boat ON THE Styx, by John Kendrick Bangs 
(Harper & Bros.), a humorous extravaganza. 





Cyclopedias, Handbooks and Collections. 


JOHNSON’s UNIVERSAL CYCLoPaDIA. Completed dur- 
ing the year by the publication of Vol. VIII; Charles 
Kendall Adams, President of Wisconsin University, Ed- 
itor-in-Chief. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Murray’s great historical dictionary, the New ENG- 
LISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES is making 
satisfactory progress on the new plan of work and is now 
substantially complete through the letter F The im- 
mense value of the Dictionary becomes more apparent 
with every new number added to it. (Macmillian.) 

The same remark may be made of the DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BioGRAPHY. Edited by Sidney Lee. The work 
has been completed to the name Reidfurd, and is car- 
ried forward regularly atas rapid a pace as is consistent 
with good work. 

LITERATURE OF THEOLOGY. A Classified Bibliography 
of Theological and General Religious Literatura. By Bish- 
op John Fletcher Hurst. (Hunt & Eaton. $4.00.) This 
manuals a boon to students of theology. It gives no 
foreign titles and no critical, comparative or descriptive 
aotes; but it contains all the best works on theology 
published in the English language in America, Great 
Britain and Canada, and most of the leading religious 
works. 

READER’S GUIDE TO CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
Being the First Supplement to‘‘ The Best Books.’’ (Son- 
nenschein & Co., London; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. $8.00.) The Guide starts where ‘‘ The Best 
Books” ended. Nobetter guides to contemporary liter- 
ature than these two works has been published. 

DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS. By Philip Hugh Dalbiac, 
M.P. (Macmillan Company. $2.00.) Citations ar- 
ranged by topics. The number of citations is not large, 
but pains have been taken to have them accurate. 

HANDBOOK OF SANITARY INFORMATION. By Roger S. 
Tracy, Sanitary Inspector of the New York Health Depart- 
ment. (D. Appleton & Co. socents.) A silent, handy 
and always trustworthy response to any question we 
may ask on the sanitary aspects of drainage, ventila- 
tion, disinfection, food or water. 

A HAND-BooK FOR JAPAN. By Prof Basil Hall Cham- 
berlain and W. B. Mason. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$6.00.) A model guide, and more than this, indispen- 
sable to the resident in Japan and the student of Japan. 

GOVERNMENTS OF THE WORLD To-Day. By Haméblen 
Sears. Useful, statistical and historical information 
concerning forty-eight different governments, arranged 
in alphabetic order. 

A VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY. 1837-1895. By Edmund 
Clarence Stedman. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50.) Re- 
markable ‘for the number of poets whoare illustrated in 
it. Will be most useful in connection with the author’s 
‘Victorian Poets’’ to which it supplies an altogether 
admirable series of illustrations. A feature of the book 
is the condensed biographic notes, many by Mr. Stedman 
and signed. 

As the best general anthologies of English poetry 
in general from Chaucer down, we name A New LI- 
BRARY OF POETRY AND SONG. Edited by William Cullen 
Bryant, with his Review of Poets and Poetry from the time 
of Chaucer. (Fords, Howard & Hulbert. $5.00.) The 
last edition of THE HOUSEHOLD Book oF PoeEtry, tho 
standard, was published tooearly for a place in this list. 
THE FIRESIDE ENCYCLOPADIA OF POETRY, dy Henry 
7. Coates, belongs here. (Porter & Coates, Philadel- 
phia. $3.50.) Each of these anthologies bears the 
stamp of the editor, and has merits of its own. All 
three stand on so high a level of merit as to make it 
difficult, or even odious, to distinguish between them. 
We are glad to have all three on our shelves, ‘ 
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THe RoMAN Court. By the Kev. 
4. Baart. (Hofmann Brothers, New 
York.) A valuable handbook for the use 
of Roman Catholics and Protestants 
who wish to understand the complicated 
system of Roman Catholic Church gov- 
ernment at Rome and its jurisprudence. 
It contains much curious information and 
> comment. 


New Editions of Old Books. 


A notable feature of the recent issue of 
the press is the number cf republications 
of great classics and excellent old books. 
We believe this to be a healthy move- 
ment, which serves to remind us of the 
unity and permanence of all great litera- 
ture. Trusting that our readers will 
take this view of the matter we name for 
their benefit a few of the most important 
of these republ:cations. 

We begin with the new edition of Gis- 
yON’S DECLINE AND FALL. Jn seven vol- 
umes, with Notes, Appendicesandan Index. 
By I. B. Burns, Professor in Dublin Uni- 
versity. (Macmillan Company. $2.00 per 
volume.) 

We have noted in ancther place the 
republication of Bishop Butler’s works, 
edited by Mr. Gladstone. 

The Burns centennial has borne fruit 
in the republication of a partially rewrit- 
ten and revised edition of CHAMBERS’ LIFE 
AND WorKS OF ROBERT BurRNS. Ay Wil- 
liam Wallace. In four volumes. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) Another notable re- 
publication is LOCKHART’S LIFE OF SIR 
WaLteR Scott. Republished from the 
edition of 1848. (Th. 
Crowell & Co.) Prepared with some con- 
densation by Lockhart himself. 

The new Edition of WorpswortH in 
sixteen volumes, by Prof. William Words- 
worth (Macmillian & Co.), is more than 
a mere republication. It is intended to 
be the definitive edition. 

The sixteen volumes of THE THISTLE 
EpItIon OF RosBerRT Louis STEVENSON, 6y 
Charles Scribner's Sons, are now complete 
($40 the set). Taken all inall the edition 
comes as near an ideal standard of 
workmanship as it could be brought. 
Much on the same ground of perfect 
workmanship stands THE WorKS OF 
EUGENE FIELD, ‘‘ Sabine Edition,’’ in ten 
volumes. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

THe Works oF EpGar ALLEN PoE. 
Newly Collected and Edited with a Memoir, 
Critical Introductions and Notes, by Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman and George Edward 
Woodberry. (Stone & Kimball.) The 
definitive edition of Poe. Handsomely 
published in ten volumes. 

THE WRITINGS OF HARRIET BEECHER 
STOWE. Riverside Edition. With Bio- 
graphical Introductions, Portraits and 
other Illustrations. In sixteen volumes. 
Six are now published. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 

From Roberts Brothers, Boston, we 
have, fresh from the press, a new and il- 
lustrated edition of three volumes which 
in years past cheered and illuminated the 
Sundays of all Puritan youngsters, and 
which we look on now, in their new dress, 
with a thrill of pleasure, as the ‘‘ Ben 
Hur” of that earlier generation. THE 
PRINCE OF THE House oF DaviD, with its 
finely imagined narrative by an eye-wit- 
ness of ‘‘all the scenes and wonderful in- 
cidents in the life of Jesus of Nazareth,” 
1S probably the most striking of the three; 
but Tite PILLAR OF FirRE and THE THRONE 
OF Davin, the latest published in the 
series, are in hardly anything less worthy 
of note. 

Tuk PoeticaL Works oF ALEXANDER 
Pore. Edited by Adolphus William Ward, 
M.A., Litt.D. From the Globe Edition, 
revised and enlarged. (Thomas Y. Crowell 
“Co. Two vols. $3.00.) 

THE Novets, TALES AND SKETCHES OF 
J. M. Barrie. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 
In four volumes. 

To these we add the new third edition 
of SAPPHO, _MEMoIR, Text, SELECTED 
RENDERINGS, AND A LITERAL TRANSLA- 
Ma $ an oe ‘alee — 
$2.25.) A fascinating a need 
bo cabal oting book and invaluable 

udent of literary style. 


In two volumes. 
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THE 
Miscellaneous. 


HIsTORY OF THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE 
WITH THEOLOGY IN CHRISTENDOM. Ay An- 
drew Dickson White, LL.D. (Yale), L.H.D. 
(Columbia), Ph.D. (Jena). (Appleton & 
Co. 2vols. $5.00.) A large and mature 
work which represents a lifetime of ob- 
servation and reflection by a large and 
able man. Its point is not to bring a 
charge against religion, andcertainly not 
against Christianity, but to show that 
education should not be regarded as the 
special function of the clergy. Indirect- 
ly it is a contribution to the secular theory 
of school and college discipline under the 
lead of the sciences. 

THE Book-HUNTER IN Lonpon. By W. 
Roberts. (A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
$5.00.) A mine of facts; a chest of 
knowledge solid and permanent, into 
which every book hunter will dive joy- 
fully. Even the amateurish collector or 
reader will be apt to fall under its spell. 

THE EvoLutTion OF HORTICULTURE IN 
New ENGLanp. By Daniel Denison Slade. 
(G. P. PutnamSons. $1.50.) A compact 
little sketch of the art of gardening as 
developed in New England from its be- 
ginnings in Old England, crammed with 
curious information and 
prises. 

ARABIC GRAMMAR, PARADIGMS, LITERA- 
TURE, EXERCISES AND GLossARY. By Dr. 
A. Socin. (B. Westerman & Co.) A 
second edition and a distinct improvement 
on the first. 

CONSTANTINOPLE By Edward A. Gros- 
venor, Professor of History at Amherst 
College. (Roberts Bros.,Roston. Two 
Vols. $10.00.) These elegant volumes 
meet the increasing demand for informa- 
tion as to this wonderful capital. 


pleasing sur- 


Historical Essays. By Bishop Lightfoot. | 


(Macmillan & Co.) A miscellaneous com- 
pilation likely to interest one who cares 
for out-of-the-way things, and who knows 
how to profit by the companionship and 
guidance of so richly furnished a man 
and such a charming personality as the 
late Archbishop of Durham. 

TURKEY AND THE ARMENIAN ATROCITIES. 
By the Rev. Edwin M. Bliss, D.D., as- 
sisted by Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., and Ben- 
jamin Labaree, D.D., and Prof. E. A. 
Grosvenor, formerly of Robert College, 
with an Introduction by Miss Frances E. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 


INDEPENDENT 








Willard. (Hubbard Publishing Co., Phil- 
adelphia. $2.00.) The most complete 
and, as far as the needs of the moment go, 
the best volume published on the Turkish 
and Armenian question. 

A Few Mewnorigs. By Mary Ander- 
son (Madame Navarro). (Harper & Broth- 
ers.) The sprightly record of a brilliant 
woman’s career on the stage, published, 
as she herself explains, to aid young girls 
who have ambition in this direction ‘‘ to 
realize how serious an undertaking it is 
to adopt a life so full of hardships, hu- 
miliations and even dangers.” 

IRONCLADS IN AcTION. A Sketch of 
Naval Warfare from 1855 to 1895. By 
H. H. Wilson. With Introduction by 
Capt. A. T. Mahan. (Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston.) Two very attractive vol- 
umes, provided with maps, charts and il- 
lustrations; graphic in their descriptions, 
lucid in exposition, full of knowledge as 
to matters of naval construction and 


armament, and as to ironclads in action, | 


particularly in the China-Japan war. 

MEMORIES OF PARIS. 
(Henry Holt &Co.) Very readable, with 
its pictures of old Paris before the Hauss- 
mann reconstruction touched it, and its 
sharp transition to the German siege and 
the Communard destruction in 1871. 

LIFE IN THE TUILERIES UNDER THE SEC- 
OND EMPIRE. By Anne L. Bicknell. (Cen- 
tury Co. $2.25.) A recordof unusual in- 
terest, put forth with modesty, taste and 
excellent judgment: as to persons and 
things. 

Aux Erat-Unis. 
taud. (Breniano.) 
and amusing. 

Tue History OF THE PARISCOMMUNE. 
By Thomas March. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Admirably full as to details, but too 
sympathetic. 

THE Art OF Livinc. By Robert Grant. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50.) Inthe 
same class of social didacticism with 
Hamerton’s ‘‘Intellectual Life,’’ but 
written rather too narrowly from the 
standpoint of the well-fed metropolitan 
citizen with a good account to his credit 
at the bank. 


Bright, 





The Colonial Parson 
.... Of New England 


By FRANK SAMUEL CHILD, 
Author of ‘‘AN OLD NEW ENGLAND TOWN.’ 
12mo, Cloth. $1.25. 

An interesting, humorous and sympa- 
thetic study of one of the most entertaining 
figures in the life and history of New Eng- 
land. 

Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 

5 & 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


Now’s the time to subscribe. 
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BEGINNING OF A NEW VOLUME 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE t 
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FOR DECEMBER 


bata 


170 PAGES — BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 








(j WHITE MAN’S AFRICA 


has for its subject 


PRESIDENT KRUGER 


REMINGTON, 
the Southwest. 








trations, 
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Ae ed OCTAVE THANET 


RUTH McENERY STUART 


sy J. R. WEGUELIN. 


HENRY GALLUP PAINE 


35 cents a Copy 





Poultney Bigelow’s second paper on 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. By W. D. Howetts. Personal Ree- 


ollections of the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 


+, HOW THE LAW GOT INTO THE CHAPARRAL. 


SIX SHORT STORIES ¥ 


-- a 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 


THE MARTIAN 


The Last Novel by George du Maurier. Part III, 


‘4 


s\ 


¢ 


. 


~~ 


sy FREDERIC 


Showing the Texas Rangers as pioneers of civilization in 
With seven spirited pictures by the author. 
A MIDDLE-ENGLISH NATIVITY. 
plays performed by strolling actors, in which the English drama had its 
beginning. Selected from plays with a Christmas theme. With four illus- 


By Joun Corsin, The miracle 


HOWARD PYLE 
GERTRUDE HALL 
ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON 


$4 00 a Year 


os 





By F. Adolphus. 


Par Dr. Auguste Lu- 
sympathetic | 








FOR NOVEMBER 21 
has a 


Review of the 


HORSE SHOW 


(NEW YORK) 
By 
CASPAR WHITNEY 


and an early issue will contain 





1 ment of the a 
|} WHITE HOUSE { 


10 Cents a Copy $4 00a Year 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
NEW YORK 





ISTORY 
FOR READY 
REFERENCE 


History for Ready Reference 


and Topical Reading, 
IN FIVE IMPERIAL VOLUMES. 
By J. N. LARNED, £.x-Pres. Am. Library Ass'n. 


tw Giving History on All Topics in the 
Exact Words of the Historians Themselves. 

This work is a New Departure in Book Making, as 
it fills a place hitherto wholly unoccupied. 

It gives History in the very language of its best in- 
terpreters, and within easy reach of the readers. 

ts system of Ready Reference and Cross Reference is 
new and complete, and shows History in its relations as 
does no other work. 

-It also presents History in its Literature, hence in its 
most attractive form, and with its sources clearly given. 

Quotations from over five thousand volumes make it 
equivalent, practically, to a library of very many 
volumes, or, as Bishop Vincent says, ‘‘ puts the his- 
tory of the world on a single shelf.’’ 

It will answer more questions in History, more au- 
thoritatively, with greater excellence of literary expres- 
sion, and with a ned economy of time, than any other 
work in the world. 

Sent carriage free to responsible subscribers on easy 
payments. Send for circular, giving full information 


SOLICITORS EMPLOYED. 
The C. A. Nichols Co., Publishers, 


Springfield, Mass. 
(Take notice to-day. This ad. will not appear again.) 


$150 FREE! 
GOLD womeEN 


Who can form the greatest number of words from the 
letters in INDUSTRIOUS? You can make twenty or 
more words, we feel sure, and if you do you will receive a 
good reward. Donot use any letter more times than it ap- 

ears in the word. Use no language except English. 

yords spelled alike, but with different meaning, can be 
used but once. Use any dictionary. Plurals, pronouns, 
nouns, verbs, adverbs, eg suffixes, adjectives, proper 
nouns allowed. Anything that is a legitimate word will 
be allowed. Work {ft out inthis manner: In, into, indus- 
trious, no, not, nut. nuts, dust, dusts, us, sit, sits,etc. Use 
these ‘words {n your list. The publisher of WomMAN’s 
WORLD AND JENNESS MILLER MONTHLY Will pay $20.00 
in gold to the person able to make the largest list of words 
from the letters in the word INDUSTRIOUS; $12.00 
for the second largest ; $10.00 for the third ; $8.00 for the 
fourth, $5.00 for the ten next largest, and $2.00 each for 
the twenty-five next largest lists. The above rewards are 
given free and without consideration for the purpose of 
attracting attention to our handsome woman's maga- 
zine, twenty-four pages, 96 long columns, finely illus- 
trated, and all original matter, long and short stories by 
the best authors; price $1 per year. It is necessary for 
you, to enter the contest, to send 12 two-cent stamps for 
a three-months’ trial subscription with your list of 
words, and every ye sending the 2% cents and a 
list of twenty words or more is guaranteed an extra 
present by return mail (in addition to the magazine), 
of a 20-page book, “ Doris’s Fortune,” by Florence 
Warden, a love story of intense interest. Satisfaction 
———- in every case or your money refunded. 

ists should be sent at once, and not later than Jan. 
20. The names and addresses of successful contestants 
will be printed tn February issue, published in January. 
Our publication has been established nine years. We 
refer you to any mercantile agency for our tenes 
Make your list now. Address JAMES H. PLUMMER, 
Publisher, 95 Temple Court Building, Dept. 60, New 
York City. 


The Rhode Island Series. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net, each. 


1. MARY DYER, of Rhode Island. The 
Quaker Martyr that was Hanged on 
Boston Commmen, June I, 1660. By 
HORATIO ROGERs. 


2. A SUMMER VISIT OF THREE 
Rhode Islanders to the Massachu- 
setts Bay in 1651. Its Innocent 
Purpose and the Painful Conse- 
quences. By HENRY M. KING. 


3- SAMUELL GORTON, First Settler 


of Warwick. A Forgotten Founder 
of Our Liberties. By Lewis G. JANEs. 











Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the 
publishers, 


PRESTON & ROUNDS, Providence, R. I. 
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A SYNOPSIS OF THE GOSPELS IN GREEK. 
After the Westcott and Hort Text. 
By the Rev. Arthur Wright, M.A. 
(Macmillan & Co. $2.00.) 

We cannot, in the space at our dis- 
posal, give this scholarly and beauti- 
fully arranged Comparative Analysis of 
the New Testament text the examina- 
tion it deserves. It is issued asa com- 
panion volume to ‘‘ The Composition of 
the Four Gospels,’’ by the same author; 
or perhaps it would be nearer the fact to 
describe that previous work as the In- 
troduction to this. Both assume the same 
general oral hypothesis for the origin of 
the text, thothe present Synopsis would 
be equally usable and useful for a stu- 
dent who worked on the hypothesis of 
the documentary origin of the text. At 
all events the kind of parallel compari- 
son and analysis of the text which is em- 
ployed inthis Synopsis isthe best, if it is 
not also the only means we have of set- 
tling the question between these two rival 
theories. A full and excellent Preface 
expounds the plan of the Synopsis, the ar- 
rangement of its parts and how it is to be 
used bythe student. It is not a Harmo- 
ny. In fact, the author regards all the 
Harmonies as going on a false and 
misleading assumption. He _ contends 
that no one of the Gospels is written in 
chronological order, that the evangelists 
did not write histories but gospels, and 
that the attempt to reduce their work to 
order makes new 


chronological only 


difficulties, and thatthe frank assump- 
tion that they do not follow a chrono- 
logical order better 
understanding of the Gospels themselves. 


The text is printed in four parallel col- 


will lead to a 


umns on the two opposite pages of a 
large, broad octavo volume. Matthew 
and Mark in the two columns of the left- 
Luke and John inthe two 
These 
comparison 


hand page; 
columns of the right-hand page. 
selections are grouped for 
and analysis under 
which extend in one series through the 
work and are three hundred and thirty- 
The more important 


topical headings 


eight in number. 
grouping, however, and that which is the 
characteristic feature of the work, is the 
arrangement of the whole text and the 
three hundred and thirty-eight topics, in 
six divisions, which are designed to 
bring out not only the proof of the oral 
(or documentary) origin of the text but 
to present the author's critical conclu- 
sions as to its construction. The First 
Division Mark's Gospel 
which, and not the Zegia, Mr. Wright be- 
lieves to be the oldest source and the 
historical framework of all the synop- 
tists, and sometimes even of John. 
This First Division, therefore, contains 
‘*Mark’s Gospel with the Identical or 
Equivalent Passages from St. Matthew 
and St. Luke, and Parallels from St. 
John and other sacred writers.’’ This is 
by far the fullest Division of the six 
and comprises one hundred and three of 
the three hundred and thirty-eight 
topics. In it we note that five sections 
are peculiar to Mark alone; nine are 
omitted by Matthew; twenty-five are 
omitted by Luke,and that twenty-seven 
sections are touchea in John. 

The Second Division is composed of 
thirty-six Discourses from Matthew, 
with the identical or equivalent passages 
from Luke, and parallels from Mark and 
This Division cov- 


consists of 


other sacred writers. 
ers thirty-six Topics. 

The Third Division is a Collection of 
Nineteen Discourses, Parables and Sto- 
ries, imbedded in Luke’s Gospel. The 
Fourth Division is a similar collection of 
one hundred and thirty-four Fragments, 
some of them common to Matthew and 
Luke, some peculiar to Matthew, and 
some peculiar to Luke. 

The Fifth Division is a group of 
Sixteen Historical Narratives peculiar to 
Luke only. The Sixth and final Division 
is composed of the editorial notes, longer 
and shorter, inserted by the evangelical 
writers into the text in explanation or 


as connecting links. Theyare of great 
interest as being, in our author's view, 
the personal element contributed by the 
writers themselves to the Gospels and 
not drawn from the authorities on 
whom they. relied in their work. 


THE 


LirE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. Ay 


William Milligan Sloane, PA.D., 
L.H.D., Professor of History in 
Princeton University. Vol. 1. (The 


Century Co. Half morocco, $8.00.) 

The publishers have put all their enter- 
prise into this edition of Professor Sloane’s 
Life of Napoleon, and called on the De 
Vinne press for its best. It is to be pub- 
lished in four volumes, large paper, royal 
octavo. The entire edition is reset in great 
primer type, and imprinted on rich, heavy 


INDEPENDENT 


paper, which corresponds with the mag- 
nitude of the work. The illustrations 
are enlarged to the full size of the page, 
and form a striking feature of the new 
edition. The other volumes are to follow 
as rapidly as possible. The work itself 
presents a picture of the most tragic fig- 
ure on the stage of modern history and 
has been made too familiar by its publi- 
cation in the Century to require further 
notice here. In its present form the work 
will be invaluable for the collectors and 
lovers of Nafoleana. 








D. BLASHFIELD. 


peep into Bob-o-link’s wardrobe and a glimpse of 


Birdcraft. : 


A field-book of two hundred song, game 
and water birds. By MABEL OsGcoop 








WriGut. With full-page colored plates, 
containing 128 birds, etc, $3.00. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
Gray Days and Gold in England 
and Scotland. 


By WILLIAM WINTER, Author of ‘‘ Shakes- 
peare’s England,” ‘“‘Life and Art of 


Edwin Booth,” etc. 


A New Edition revised through out, with twelve full- 
page photogravure plates from negatives made forthis 
edition, and eighty-nine other fllustrations, many of 
which are from original drawings made especially for fl- 
lustrating this work. 


Crown octave. Bound in Gray Buckram, 
with rich design in gold, and fall gilt edges. 
Price, 82.50. 


during the last hundred years.’ 


BY RUDYVARD ATJPLING. 
Soldier Stories. 


By Rupyarp KIPLING. With decorative | 
Head and Tail Pieces, and Twenty-one 
Full-page Illustrations by A. S. Hart- 
RICK. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

CONTAINING 
With the Main Guard, 
The Drums of the Fore and Aft, 
The Man Who Was, 
The Courting of Dinah Shadd, 
The lacaraation of Krishna Mulvaney, 
The Taking of Lungtungpen, 


things about our small familiar b-asts and common plants, which we all think we know. A p 
story binds together the bits of useful information, making them easier to hold, and the child who reads will he 
charmed, while he is instracted and le 1 oa to mike new discoveries for himielf."— Th 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “BIRDCRAFT.” 
A BOOK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts. 
By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, 


Author of “ Birdcraft,’’ ‘‘ Friendship of Nature,’’ etc. With many illustrations by ALBERT 
12mo. 


“The ways of all wild living creatures have a fascinating interest for most children; but unfortunately ticir 
parents and friends are usually too ignorant to answer their reasonable questions. To such inquiring minds * Tom- 
my-Anne and the Three Hearts,’ by Mabel Osgood Wright (Macmillan), should b> a boon. They will hear the un- 
appreciated garden snake's plea for toleration, and}jthe mole’s account of his own good deeds. They will havea 

Madame Duck's nursery, and they will learn many surprising 


Cloth. $1.50. 


leasant thread of 


e Nation. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


The Friendship of Nature. 


A New England chronicle of birds and 
flowers. By MaBet OsGoop WRIGHT. 
i8mo. Cloth. Gilt top, 75 cents; paper 
cover, 25 cents. 


First Edition exhausted on day of Publication. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


A Book of Old English Ballads. 


With an accompaniment of Decorative 
Drawings by GEORGE WHARTON Eb- 
WARDS, and an Introduction by HAmMIL- 
TON W. MABIE. 


The illustrations consist of fifty decorative head and 
tail pieces, and twenty-nine full-page plates, which are 
printed in color. Beautifully printed on Deckel Edged 
paper. 

I2meo. Cloth—Gilt. Gilttop. $2.00 

{2 Also an Edition de Luxe, printed on hand-made 
peece. and limited to 100 copies. Bound in Crushed 
suckram, paper label. 








The Madness of Private Ortheris. 


The American 


ernment and Institutions of the United 


Octave. Price, $5.00 net. 


IMPORTANT AND VALUABLE WORK ON MODERN AR7. 


The History of Modern Painting. 


By RicHARD MUTHER, Professor of Art History at the University of Breslau, late Keeper 
of the Royal Collection of Prints and Engravings at Munich. 
Imperial Sve, 2,304 pages. With over 1,300 Illustrations. 3 vols., cloth, $20.00. 
“It is well that we should have atranslation of Professor Muther's ‘History of Modern Painting,’ if only 
because it is the sole book in existence which professes to take anything like a historical survey of European art 


“ There need be no hesitation in pronouncing this work of Muther'’s the most authoritative that exists on the 
subject, the most complete, the best informed of all the general histories of modern art.”— The Timex, London. 


A NOTABLE ART BOOK. 


European Architecture. 
A HISTORICAL STUDY, 

By Russevt Sturcis, A.M., Ph.D. F.A.1.A., 
President of the Fine Art Federation of 
New York, Past President of the Archi- 
tectural League of New York, Vice Presi- 
dent of the National Sculptural Society, 
Honorary Member of the Mural Paint- 
ers, etc., etc. Illustrated with 9 full- 


page Albert-type plates and 257 engrav- | 


ings, many of them the full size of the 
page and others printed in the text. 
&8vo. Cloth. Gilt top. $4.00. 


AN ABRIDGED ONE-VOLUME EDITION. 


Commonwealth. 


For the use of Colleges and High Schools. Being an introduction to the study of the Gov- | 


States. By James Bryce, author of ‘ The 


Holy Roman Empire,” ‘‘ Transcaucasia and Ararat.’’ Crown &vo. Cloth. $1.75 net. 
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ATTENTION, 
CHRISTIAN 
WRITERS. 


t sense to 


will help us to maintain our high standard? 


and stamp for mailing. ON 
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We are constantly purchasing manuscripts in the form of 
stories. short articles, and true 
Christian workers, for use in our papers for young people. 
manuscript for our use must be of high literary merit, 
attractive, forceful, lovingly helpful. 
a theme and of such a nature as to be helpful in the widest and 
young readers. Our aim is to help the boy and 

girl into better living. 

We require a large number of manuscripts to supply our needs. We are rejecting hundreds 
each week because they lack force, are wanting in attractiveness. in purity and loftiness of Chris- 
tian thought, or simplicity of expression, and for general unworthiness. What can you write that 


Our children. in our Christian homes, and outside of them, should have the best literature that 
can be provided. Though distributed largely through the Sunday-school. our papers are of a 
much higher grade of excellence than can be claimed by the ordinary Sunday-school paper. We 
pay for the work of the best writers and thinkers. We have our own artists. and our papers are 
printed and illustrated equally well with any secular young people's papers of the present day. 

Can you write entertainingly? Have you been endowed with the gift of expressing thought help- 
fully? If so, do you care to give your best thoughts to us: We pay eash for all manuscripts 
found available. We can furnish you a large andience. Our pxpers have a wide circulation. that 
of YOUNG PEOPLE'S WEEKLY alone being over 200.000. 
and you solve for the future the question of how to reach the masses. 

Specimen copies of our er. and book entitled *- Hints to Our Writers ” sent upon application 

Y GOOD MANUSCRIPTS WANTED. Address: 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY, EoiToniaL DEPARTMENT, 


36 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO. 


incidents from the lives of 


Articles must be on such 


Touch the hearts of the young to-day, . 
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November 19, 1896 


THE NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


JOHNSON’S 
Universal 
Cyclopedia, 


Prepared by a Corps of Thirty-six Emi- 

as Department 

Editors, and nearly Three 
Thousand Contributors, 


under the direction of 


Charles Kendall Adams. LL.D.. 


President of the University of Wiscorsin, 


nent Scholars 


as Editor-in-Chief, 
IS NOW READY FOR DELIVERY, 


Every department of knowledge is cov- 
ered under about Fifty Thousand Titles. 
The Pronunciation of difficult names is 
marked. Ety.mologies are given, and in 
controversial subjects both sides have a 
hearing. The is Fresh, 
Scholarly, Authoritative and Up-to- 
date. 


whole work 


President D. C. Gilman, of Johns 
Hopkins University, says: 

** Thoroughness is its marked characteristic. . 
American scholarship may be proud of this achieve- 
ment.”* 


John Fiske says: 


** I believe it to be incomparabiy the best cyclopz- 
diain the English language.”’ 


Write for Prospectus and Speci- 
men Pages. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Just Published! 
Eighteen New 


j At Prices from 
($1.25 to $20.00. 
For Sale by all 
Booksellers. 
Send for Catalogue 


OF THE 


h GENUINE ‘OXFORD’ 


Oxford Univ. Press 
American Branch, 
HENRY FROwDE, 

91 & 935th Av. »..Y. 


New Helps, Maps, 
and 124 Full- 
page Plates. 








“The Oxford Bible is an unceasing wonder. About 
the time one has concluded that it has reached perfec- 
tion. here comes another edition which eclipses all for- 
mer efforts."— The Bible Reader, November, 1996. 


DAINTY CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


“Oxford” Miniature Poets 
BURNS—BYRON—WORDSWORTH. 


Complete Editions in 3, 4,and 5 Volumes. The Dainti- 
est and Must Exquisite specimens of book making ever 
produced. 


Size, 4 1-2 x 3 1-2, and only 3 inches in 
thickness. 


By the use of the “ Oxford" India Paper the dimen- 
sions have been reduced very much below those of any 
book containing the same amount of letter-press matter 

At prices from $4.00 to $12.50. 

Also in One Volume, beautifully printed on Fine 

White and the famous Oxford India Papers, from $1.70 


upward. Alsoin One and Six Volumes uniform with 
above, Shakespeare, Scott. 


*.* The Oxford India Paper has made a rerolution 
in printing editions of Poets. It has made it possible to 
read that whieh il ix easy to carry about. 

JUST PUBLISHED: 
‘** OXFORD ’’ HELPS TO THE STUDY 
OF THE BIBLE. 


Comprising all the additional matter that is contain- 
ed in the new edition af the genuine Orford” Teachers 
Bible. Including 124 full-page Plates. Bound in one 
volume. At prices from 60 cents to $1.50. 


For sale by al! Booksollers, Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


AMERICAN BRANCH, 
HENRY FROWDE, 91-93 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
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NATURAL HISTORY | 
Send two cent stamp | 
for Best List of Books| 
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A.C. McCLURG & Co’s 


NEW BOOKS. 





italy in the Nineteenth 
Century. 


By ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER. [I- 
lustrated. 8vo, $2.50. 


Aftera mats glance at the early history of Italy, the 
author paints broadly the leading events of the early 
part of this century, and enters more into details in 
ed with subjects closely belonging to the present 


a New York INDEPENDENT says of Mrs. Latimer: 
“She possesses in an eminent degree the power of call- 
ing up the past and setting it side by by side with the pres- 
ent.’ 

Mrs. Latimer’s 19th Century Histories al- 


ready published are: 


France in the 19th Century. . posecceoees MME 
Russia and Turkey in the 19th Century -- 2.50 
England in the 19th Ceutury................ 2.50 
Europe in Africain the 19th Century ee . 2.50 


Pierrette. 
Ky MARGUERITE Bouvet. Illustrated 
by Will Phillips Hooper. Small 4to, $1.25. 


The story has enough of romance to make it delight- 
ful tothe little ones, although it has none of the impossi- 
bilities of the fairy tale ; and mothers will be glad to put 
it into the hands of their children, because it is both 
sweet and wholesome, 

Other works of Miss Bouvet which have 
already become omen are: 


Sweet William . 
A Child fd Tuscany. 





Fairy Starlight and the 
Dolls. 


By ELIzABETH S. BLAKELY. Illustrated. 
$1.00. 


A charming story of the ible b of two 
little girls and their dois, in the teesiehene realm of 
fairyland. The events = supposed to take place after 
the children have gone to sleep. he unustal situation 
affords much fun and will vil greatly amuse the little ones. 


The Scrape 1 that Jack 
Built. 


By OTTILIE A. LILJENCRANTZ. 
248 pages. Illustrated. $1.25. 


This is a wholesome and fascinating ptory. rosnumiies 
the jolly comes of a happy company of boys and giris. 
The ambition of a girl to assist a deserving family is 
heartily seconded by the boys, and the account of 
their efforts in this work will be found entertaining and 
stimulating to readers of their owa age. 

“4 bright, well-written story for young people. The 
plot is cle verly drawn and the characters are natural 
= bright, and the incidents admirably told.”— Chicago 

nter-Ocean, 





I2mo, 





Ros Rosarum. 
Dew of the Ever-Living Rose, Gathered 
from the Poets’ Garden, in Many Lands. 
By E. V. B. Gilt top, vellum paper, in 
box, $1.50, net. 


A collection of short verses on the rose taken from 
the literature of various nations. Many of the foreign 
verses are given in the original language, together with 
their English translation, the whole making a delight- 
ful anthology of this queen of flo of flowers. 


The Joy of Life. 


A Novel. By EmMA WoOLrF, author of 
“Other Things Being Equal.’’ 12mo, 
253 pages. $1.00. 


than that popular book, ‘* 


to the end of the 
passage. The scene is in a grow =A modern Western 
clty, with whose life and conditions the author is thor- 
oughly at home. 


Audiences. 


A Few Suggestions to Those who Look 
and Listen. By_-FLorence P. HOLDEN. 
I2mo, 222 pages. Illustrated. $1.25. 


This is a valuable guide for the intelligent apprecia- 
tion of painting, sculpture, architecture, music and the 
drama. Most people need an interpreter; and this k 
comes to aid the reader to be his own interpreter. 

. ‘It is not easy to conceive that any one can put aside 

Audiences’ without having become more clearly and 
more firmly cognizant of the truths and beauties of 
architecture, sculpture, painting, music, the drama and 
literature. It should + lL for liself the ww. possi- 
ble of audiences."— The Tt a -C. 


Eating and Drinking. 


By Dr. ALBERT H. Hoy. 12mo, $1.50. 


ook: Hoy has given thirty years of study to the subject 
of foods and drinks and their effect upon the Geoive 
organs and general well-being of the body. His con- 
clusions are impartial, and his re: ucid; Le 
nical ray 8 employed, and no one should be | 
rant of what t AF contains. To medical men the 
researches a ries of the author in co 
—_ the alknitatte a of the blood will be of especial inter- 


From Avalon, ; and Other 
Poems. 


By EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
gilt top, $1.00. 


It is a volume full ee o the brim with restfulness, with- 
= deadness. The t gives its own title to the 
=. an ee — ive, slipping A the 
= ughts as in the weary soul to giad- 


16mo, 


A Short History of Italy. 


By ELIzABETH S. KIRKLAND. 
pages. $1.25. 


“ A well-considered, thoroughly digested and readably 
written tten Bistory of Italy has long been a desired thing. 
It is now it week 


12M0, 475 


rest. ‘8 A. C. McClurg 
aa published iss Kirkland’s “A Short History of 
Ita Hip tees Seen nthe year 476 a.p. and is 
 — of the present = Directness, completeness 
e salient qualifications — 


valuable book Morning Times, ashington, D. 
Miss Kirkland’s histories already pub- 
lished are: 





A Short History of France..:.......... oscee Sae 
A Short History of Engiand........ eR 
A Short History of English Literature...... 1.50 





The Method of Darwin. 


A Study in Scientific Method. By FRANK 
CRAMER. 12m, 232 pages, $1.00. 


at to teach Darwinism, but to commend to all think- 
rs Darwin's method in the ——— of knowledge, is the 
aeoet of this excellent wor 


The Hartford Post says: ‘The reader will see anew 
the difficulties in the way of — scientific investigator, 
will understand why some m Important facts have 
been undiscovered, and _ tase trails have seemed 
the right ones for years. 





National Epics. 


By KATE MILNER RaABB. 
pages, $1.50. 


Such a book as this will render valuable service to 
that la class of readers who have literary tastes, 
but who have not sufficient leisure from business cares 
for the indulgence of those tastes to the full. It gives 
an historical and descriptive sketch of each of the great 
epics of various nations, with a short vo £7 of the 
me. a and with illustrative extracts from the poems 

emselves. 


12mo, 398 


Karine. 


A Story of Swedish Love. Translated 
from the German of WILHELM JENSEN 
by EMMA A. ENDLICH. (Tales from For- 
eign Lands Series.) 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


It is a thrilling story of the time of Gustave Vasa, who 
indeed, is the hero of the tale; and it mingles delight- 
fully the sweet love-story of Karine of Sweden with the 
warlike deeds of that eventful time. 

The other volumes of this Series are: 

** Memories,’’ ‘‘ Graziella,’’ ‘‘ Marie,’’ ‘* Made- 
leine,’’ ‘‘ Marianela,’’ and ‘‘ Cousin Phillis.’’ 


Elizabethan Sonnet- 
Cycles. 


Edited by MARTHA Foote Crow. 12mo, 
gilt tops, per vol., $150, net. 
Vol. I- PHILLIS, by Tuomas LopceE; 
LICIA, by Gites FLETCHER. 
Vol. II—DELIA, by SAMUEL DANIEL; 
DIANA, by HENRY CONSTABLE. 
“Too much praise cannot be given to the admirable edit- 
ing of these two volumes of sonnets, and we hope more 


are forthcoming from the same source.”"— The Literary 
World, ton. 


On the Red Staircase. 


By M. IMLAY TAYLOR. 12m0, $1.25. 


The scene of this historica. romance is laid in Moscow 
during the boyhood of Peter the Great, and the tale is 
told ina direct, straightforward fashion, with little his- 
torical detail, and ok eeaeer" 's interest is not for an in- 
stant permitted to 


A Fearless Investigator. 


A Novel. 12mo, 353 pages, $1.25. 

In this fascinating novel the author has cleverly in- 
troduced the oy and the occult amidst the 
every-day affairs of a genial company. The occultism 
is only a detail; and while adding zest to the story. it is 
not to be taken’ seriously, as the quite unexpected but 
thoroughly satisfactory dénouement shows. The devel- 
py ~ of the story is skilful and the language and 
yle delightful. 


Science Sketches. 


By Davip STARR JORDAN. Newand En- 
larged Edition. 12m0, 287 pages, $1.50. 
“The book in its present form comprises nearly 300 
pages of pleasantly written ular science, in which 


e science has the advantage vot being the real article, 
written by one who knows.”—WN. ¥. Evening Post. 


The Life of Roger Sher- 
man. 


By Lewis HENRY BOUTELL. 
8vo, 361 pages, $2.00. 
m.. valuable services that Sherman rendered are am- 


use for national gratitude, and in return for them 
Phie'th timely publication will keep his memory green. 


Blue and Gold. 


By Wit.iam S. Lorp. 





Crown 


16mo, gilt top, 





104 pages, $1.00. 
“ The poems deserve a most cordial welcome for their 
—— a, simplicity, and delicate art.”— The Independ 
ent, New 





Sold by booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the 


publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & COMPANY, Chicago. 
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A Cycle of Cathay 


Or China, South and North. hae per- 
sonal e.g ot By W. A. P. 
MARTIN, President 
Emeritus of the Im maperial Tungwen 
College, Peking. ith 7o illustra- 
tions from photographs and‘ native 
drawings, a map and anindex. 8vo, 
cloth, decorated, $2.00. 

“Not only a detailed account of the events of 


the last half century as witnessed by him, but a 
scholarly epitome of the life and thought of that 


things, the cover being the national yellow with 
iden dragon on the back, and the represen- 
ey aaa a Chinese cycle on the front.”— Philadel- 


a Ex- President Martin is well qualified by long 
—— and unusually By. Fon mien fe 
us 0 
the real lf mite and thought of China.”—C ongrega- 

tionalist. 





“No student of Eastern affairs can afford to 
neglect this work, which will take its place with 
Dr. William's ‘ Middle Kingdom,’ as an authorita- 
tive work on China."— Outlook. 


Tyne Folk 


Masks, Faces, and Shadows. By JosEPH 
PARKER. 16mo, cloth, decorated, 75cents. 


“Each one of the sketches is a delightful bit of work 
—touching as Miss Barlow's ‘ Irish Idyls,’ clear cut and 
So as Barrie’s early work.”— Philadelphia 

ger. 


“The Man Christ Jesus” 


Studies. By Rospert E. SPEER. 16mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. 
“Strikingly original.”—Zvangelist. 


For Each New Day 


Selected and arranged by D. L. Pierson. 
Illustrated by Mary A. Lathbury. 16mo, 
cloth, boxed, $1.25. 


A new year-book ——— a page for each day. Sixty 
of the mot popular religious writers of the day are 
represen 


Pioneering in the New Hebrides 

The Autobiography of John G. Paton. Ed- 
ited by his Brother. Illustrated. 8vo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


A new one-volume edition of the uengnate authorized 
autobiography, heretofore $2.00 net. 


A. J. Gordon 
By his Son, Ernest B. GornDON. 
trait and other illustrations. 
$1.50. 
“ We have read every word of this book, and we can 
unhesitatingly say that, viewed from every standpoint, 
we have here one of the best biographies that it has been 


With por- 
8vo, cloth, 





our fortune to read for a long time.”"—Standard, 





NEW YORK: 112 Fifth Ave. 





A GARDENER. 


Heather from the Brae 


Scottish Character Sketches. Zhird £di- 
tion 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
“ 4 better collection of short stories cannot be had.” 
—Elmira Telegram. 


A Man’s Value to Society 


Studies in Self-Culture and Character. By 
NEWELL DwiGut HILLIs. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.25. 


Evolution or Creation 
By Prof. L. T. TOWNSEND, author of “ Cre- 
do,’’etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


= readable and instructive manual of information 
on the subject.”— Watchman. 


Stories of Childhood 


Bound in handsomely decorated cloth 
covers, small 4to, illustrated, each, 50 
cents. 

How the Children Raised the Wind. By 
EpNA LYALL. 

Adolph, and How He Found the “ Beauti- 
ful Lady.” By FANNIE J. TAYLOR. 

The Making of a Hero, and Other Stories 


for Boys. By Mrs. GEORGE A. PAULL. 

Six stirring stories of real, live, every-day boys. 
“Probable Sons.” 

“Trresistibly pathetic.”—/ndependent. 


Teddy’s Button, By the author of ‘‘ Prob- 
able Sons.” 


Our New Illustrated Holiday Catalogue Free on Application. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


CHICAGO: 63 Washington St. 


TORONTO: 140 and 142 Yonge St- 





ertist and cartoonist, 






secTs. 
nts, “Cloth #2 cy 








Hymn Book. 


From 
the General Asrembly,and in many res 


NEW YORK OBSERVER 
and were so evidently insp! 





THE HYMNAL. 








Readi from the Psalter 








A returna’ 
omtae' = with a view introduction 


all corresp 


e and inquiries to 








Politics laid on the shelf. Everybody getting to work. 


illustrated before nis recent dea 
vit fun, and philosophy. It sells ‘7 sight 


: 
“Samantha In Europe” a 


#4) pe r week. Scores are taking from 6to 20 ordersa day. It got 


cakes. Send at once for terms and territory 
. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers. 30 Lafavette Place. vv¢ 
VPUVVVVEVEVVVVVVVVVWAD 


Che e omnal 


PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF 
The General Assenibly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America. 


WORDS AND MUSIC: 705 pp. octavo, in five different styles of bindings. See Price List. 
WORDS ONLY: 2 editions, 1z2mo and 18mo. 
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MCKINLEY ELECTED! Cot 


Business | ginning 


to boom. Holiday season soon here. Honest dollars, both cold and 
silver, by scores and hundreds waiting for wide awake AGENIS who 
have the good se! me — goos fortune to pick the best selling book ef 
the season, is! Irresistible as a Christmas «itt for 
young or old, Yosta” Aiiea's Wite *s latest and most captivating hook, With 7 


wes of fu 
and anne te 


aa ” 
De Grinm, This was the o. beok a 
The book is brim full of interest, 


A gold and silver mine for 


Elegantly bound and ornamented. Prices, by mail or through 
Half Russia, $4.00. One man is making an average of 


s like hot 


In addition to the Hymns, there are included The Lord's Prayer, The Ten Commandments, The Apos- 
tles’ Creed, Opening Sentences, Ancient Hymns and Canticles, and Selections from the Psalter. 
The indexes, of which there are seven, are the fullest and most serviceable ever offered ina 


THE CONGREGATIO WA LIST: “ Now comes this new Presbyterian Hymnal, authorized by 

s in advance of all! its predecessors an 
siveness, for poetic merit as well as reli — “reeling, for adaptation to all the moods and phases of ( hristian expe- 
rience, and for practical use in the services of the church this book seems to us a decided success. 


: “In the new Hymnal we have a most excellent book of worship 


oatusl that places the Presbyterian Church under a lasting debt of gratitude to the frie nds who have made it, 
~j= their task. It will more than fulfill ardent expectations.’ 


competitors. For comprehen- 


PRICE-LIST OF THE HYMNAL, 
With or without Readings from the Psalter. 


Full | Full Turkey 


| Half Leather 
} od ’ Leather, Morocco. 
Leather. — Gilt Edges. | Full Gilt. 
$1 35 #200 | $250 $4 
75 cae i 75 pave 
50 ads 1.35 


' ens . 65 








ble sample copy of _ semeate will be sent free to ministers and music committees desiring to ex- 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent, 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, 1334 Chestaut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE CRITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE GREEK 
New TestaMent. By Edward C. 
Mitchell, D.D., President of Lelana 
University, New Orleans. (Harper & 
Brothers. $2.50.) 

It is now sixteen years since the first edi- 
tion of this useful Critical Handbook was 
published. It has undergone considera- 
ble revision and enlargement in this new 
edition, but in other respects remains the 
same work. As the author remarks inthe 
new Preface, ‘‘ the discoveries of the last 
fifteen years have more than doubled the 
number of known manuscripts, and much 
clearer light has been thrown upon the 
history and contents of many of them.” 
It has been no small labor to embody 
these and this ‘‘clearer 
light”’ The work 
has been done as the material for it ac- 
cumulated during the past fourteen or fif- 
teen years, and has reached a complete- 


” 


‘* discoveries 
in the present edition. 


ness, maturity and neatness of form in 
the present edition which must make the 
handbook an enduring monument of Amer- 
ican scholarship. The general plan has 
not been greatly changed in this edition. 
The work is done in three Books or Parts, 
which are followed by thirteen tables, 
charts or lists, which present certain as- 
pects of the subject which are capable of 
exhibition in tabular or summary form. 
The first Part presents in five brief chap- 
ters and under as many heads the argu- 
ment for the authenticity of the Scriptures 
as based on well-known historical facts, 
the data furnished by pagan and Chris- 
literature and by monuments and 
opponents. This is followed by a brief 
of the canonical books, the for- 
mation of the canon and its classification. 
The two sections of Part III contain a 
‘ History of the Text of the New Testa- 
ment,’ which throws light on the dark 
questions of the manuscripts, their age 


tian 


history 


history, character, versions of the New 
Testament, the principles of textual crit- 
icism, rules of judgment in critical cases, 
and other similar points which require to 
It may be doubted whether 
serious students will not find the best and 
most helpful aid in the Part which would 
have the least attraction for the general 
which ‘* Tables 
An enormous amount of 


be cleared up. 


reader, and consists of 


and Diagrams.” 
painstaking and ingenious work has been 


expended on these ‘‘ Tables and Dia- 


grams,’ to crowd into them the whole 
mass of facts contained in the critical 
history of the New Testament and to ex- 


hibit the argument in graphic, tabular 
This method 
meets the student in a singularly effective 
map of the 
to the New Testa- 


and statistical methods. 


and ingenious form in the 


ox ” 


Early Witnesses, 
ment, which forms the frontispiece of the 
Handbook. It is a map of the New Testa- 
lands, with the 
the date 
printed on the map in little chronological 
the 


died 


names of the wit- 


of birth and death 


ment 
nesses and 


groups formed around district in 
and wit- 
nessed to Christ and his Gospel. Looked 
at from the student point of view. it is 
difficult to speak of these ‘‘Charts and 
without 


arranged to 


which each group lived, 


Diagrams "’ enthusiasm. 
They 


and even logical order, and to take in 


some 
are follow a natural 
all the heads, topics and subdivisions of 
the subject so as to exhibit the argument 


as a whole and in its detail, and to ex- 
hibit it in its natural frame of contempo- 
table of Ro- 


man emperors, ecclesiastical writers and 


raneous history down to the 


synchronistical tables of ancient civiliza- 
The manu- 
are exhaust- 


tion, science and literature. 


scripts, uncial and cursive, 
ively represented, with the aid to a con- 
siderable extent of phototype facsimile. 
American scholars and collectors will be 
glad to see themselves recognized in a 
most painstaking ** Manu- 
*in which 
due note is taken of the admirable work 
of the unrivaled Syrian scholar, the late 
Dr. Isaac H. Hall, whose recent death is 
one of the heaviest losses of American 
scholarship. Corresponding with the in- 
troductory map, and in some degree illus- 
trating it, we find (p. 134)aneatly grouped 
‘*Listof Witnesses or Actors in the Scenes 
of Christian History, Arranged by Local- 
The cumulative effect of all these 


chapter on 
scripts known to be in America,’ 


ities,”’ 


THE INDEPENDENT 


groups and diagrams and of the argu- 
ment thus presented is very great. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. issue, in two 
delightful volumes ($5.00 the set), CAPE 
Cop, by Henry David Thoreau—one of 
his most attractive productions. The rich 
and beautiful execution of the volumes 
entitles themto be ranked among the ele- 
gant, artistic publications of the season. 
The artistic enjoyment of the reader 
is hightened by Miss Amelia M. Wat- 
son’s charming illustrative vignet draw- 
ings, published in color. HIs- 
TORICAL TALES. THE ROMANCE OF 
REALITY. By Charles Morris. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia. (Two vols. 
$1.25 each.) History in the most at- 
tractive form, with its romantic and 
dramatic elements to the fore is the sub- 
stance of these two volumes, one of tales 
of Greece and the other of Rome. They 
are not told with the classic charm and 
fond leisurely delay of Mr. Symonds’s 
‘“* Studies,” but with more popular effect 
—— Famous GIVERS AND THEIR GIFTs. 
By Sarah Knowles Bolton. (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.50.) This volume is a 
remarkable testimony to the generous 
spirit and tendencies of democratic life 
amid the institutions and 
democratic society. 


influences of 
It is safe to ask, Was 
there evera parallel to the lists of donors 
and their benefactions in this volume? Of 
the thirty-seven royal gifts and givers 
named, only two are from other coun- 
tries. And the American list might 
easily be extended; for we find no mention 
init of the Peabody gifts. of Mr. Du- 
rant’s foundation of Wellesley College, 
of Mr. Sheffield’s work at Yale, of the 
princely benefactors of Princeton, of the 
Tilden Library Fund, of the Vassar gifts, 
and of many others. All lovers of 
flowers and plants, whether botanists or 
not, will welcome Mrs. latest of- 
fering, PLANTS AND THEIR CHILDREN. 
By Mrs. William Starr Dana. \\lustrated 
by Alice Josephine Smith. (American 
Book Company. 65 cents.) It is a capital 
reading book for beginners, packed with 
information given 
Miss Smith’s 
the life, and as useful 
without color. 


Dana’s 


in an attractive way. 
drawn to 
as they 


illustrations are 
can be 


Literary Notes. 


THE Messrs. Scribner announce ‘‘A 
Winter Swallow,” a new volume of poems 
by Miss Edith M. Thomas. 

-Mr. Stedman says of Rudyard 
Kipling’s new volume of poems, pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co.: ‘‘ When we 
turn to the larger portion of ‘ The Seven 
Seas’ how imaginative it is, how impas- 
sioned, how superbly rhythmic and so- 


norous. 


..The last interesting venture in 
journalism is Zhe Daily Tatler, a gossipy 
little sheet published by Stone & Kim- 
ball, New York, with enough snap to its 
paragraphs to make it spicy reading; but 
it needs a better proof-reader. The 
Yatler announces, by the way, that Zhe 
Aubrey Beardsley'’s Magazine, 
will suspend with its December issue. 


Savoy, 


.With the New Year the name of 
The Orphans’ Bouquet, the Catholic home 
and story paper for young readers, will 
be changed to The Weekly Bouquet, and 
its type and paper will be improved. 
The Bouquet has advanced steadily since 
Mr. James Riley became its editor, and 
with the aid of his assistant, Mr. Henry 
Coyle, it is strengthening its list of con- 
tributors and increasing its circulation. 


-American and English newspaper 
syndicate writing has been put to shame 
by a Berlin scheme. A Jewish firm of 
that metropolis advertises articles of all 
kinds for the newspaper press of the 
country and written from any standpoint 
—‘‘pietistic, Protestant, Catholic, mod- 
erately religious, ethical, humoristic, 
historical, patriotic, social democratic, 
liberal, democratic, etc.’"” No Anti- 
Semitic literature can be supplied nor 
anything dangerous to public morals. 
This literary factory seems to be success- 
ful. 








G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


Bracebridge Hall; 


or, The Humérists, By WASHINGTON IRVING. “ Surrey 
Edition,” uniform in general style with the very 
successful “ Buckthorne Edition” of “Tales of a 
Traveller,” published last year. This edition is 
printed from entirely new plates, and is by far the 
most sumptuous presentation of ‘“ Bracebridge’ 
ever issued. It is embellished with borders printed 
in colors, specially designed by Margaret Armstrong 
The photogravure illustrations have been specially 
prepared for this edition by the well-known artists, 
F. S, Church, C. 8. Reinhart, H, Sandham, A. Rack- 
ham, ete. Two vols. (in a box), large 8vo, beautt- 
fully printed and bound. Cloth, extra, gilt tops, 
#6.00; three-quarters levant, $12.00. 


Rome of To-Day and Yesterday. 


The Pagan City. By Joun Dennie. With 5 maps and 
plans, and 58 full-page illustrations from Roman 
photographs. 8vo, beautifully printed and bound, 
gilt top, $4.00. 


* This scholarly and valuable work first describes ina 
comprehensive chapter the Rome of to-day, and for the 
rest devotes itself entirely to its yesterday. The book is 
a complete chronological gaise, which one may peruse 
with pleasure and with profit . . Much historical 
matter is brought into the book, and no one can read it 
without adding to his knowledge of what is really the 
most historic and splendid city of the ages.”—Church- 
man, 


Constantinople. 
By EpmMonpo bE Amicis. Stamboul Edtion. With 
many beautiful illustrations. 8vo, handsomely 


printed and bound in cloth extra, full gilt, $2.25. 
Heroes of the Nations Series. 


New Numbers. Large 12mo, fully fllustrated, each, 
cloth, $1.50; half leather, $1.75. 


LIFE AND VOYAGES OF CHRISTOPHERCOLUMBUS. By 
Washington Irving. Abridged by the author. Printed 
from new type. ROBERT THE BRUCE, AND THE STRUG- 
GLE FOR ScoTTisH INDEPENDENCE. By Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, 


Story of the Nations Series. 


New Numbers Large 12mo, fully illustrated, each, 
cloth, $1.59; half leather, $1.75. 

THE STORY OF BOHEMIA. 

THE StoRY OF CAN —_ By J. G. Bourinot.—THE 


STORY OF THE BALKANS (Roumania, Bulgarta, Servia 
and Montenegro). By Ww illiam Miller. 


By C. Edmund Maurice.— 


International Law. 


A Simple Statement of Its Principles. By HERBERT 
Wo ccorr Bowen, United States Consul-General at 
Barcelona, Spain. 12mo, $1.25. 


The Final War. 


An Historical Romance of the Near Future. By Lovis 
Tracy. With 16 full-page illustrations. Large 
12mo, $1.75. 

“The clever historian of ‘The Final War’ has de- 
scribed, with historic fidelity and with no little dramatic 


force, certain very important international complica- 
tions w hic h are to occur toward the close of the present 


century.” 
The Long Walls. 


An American Boy's Adventures in Greece. A Story 
of Diggings and Discovery, Temples and Treasures. 
By ELBripGeS. Brooks, author of * Historic Boys,” 
**Great Men’s Sons,” etc., and Joun ALDEN, former- 
ly member of the American School at Athens. LIl- 
lustrated by George Foster Barnes. 8vo, $1.50. 


An Uncrowned King. 


A Romance of High Politics. By SypNEY C. GRIER 
author of “In Furthest Ind,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 

This story has in the course of its publication as a 
serial of the year in Blackwood's, attracted no little 
tention for its keen insight into diplomatic Rede. Prog 
for the fresh humor shown in its situations and character 
es, s, and for the dramatic powers shown in the nar- 
rative. 


Little Journeys to the Homes of 
American Authors. 


Illustrated with 13 portraitsand 4 fac-simile mss. pages. 
Uniform instyle with the series of “ Little Journeys” 
for 18%. i6mo, printed on deckle-edge paper, gilt 
top, $1.75. 

CONTENTS : 
. Hawthorne, b 

8. Audubon, by Godwin. 

9. Irving, by Tuckerman. 

10. Long! ellow, Ld — 


1. Emerson, by Curtis. 

. Bryant, by Kirkland. 

; Prescott, vy Hillard. 

Lowell, by ‘Briggs. 

. Simms, by Bryant. 11, Everett, by’ Hi 

5. Whitman, by Hubbard. 12. Bancroft, y Greene. 
The 1895 series and the series, two volumes to- 

gether in a box, per set, 


A Venetian Some, and A Literary 
Courtship. 


By ANNA FULLER, author of “ Pratt Portraits,” ‘‘ Peak 
and Prairie,” ete. Holiday style, with additional il 
lustrations, and printed on deckle-edge paper. Two 
volumes in a box. Per set, $2.50. 


About Children. 


What Men and Women Have Said. Compiled by Rosr 
PorTeR. Uniform with “About Women: What 
Men Have Said,” etc. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 

Concerning Friendship: 


An Every-Day Book. Compiled by ELIza ATKINS 
Stone. Uniform with ** About Men: What Women 
Have Said.” 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


Stories and Legends from Wash- 
ington Irving. 
With 17 full-page illustrations, 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 
This excellent collection has been made more partic- 


ularly with reference to the interests of younger read- 
ers. 


Sir Knight of the Golden Path- 
way. 


By Anna S. P.DurRyEa. Withillustrations and borders 
by MABEL WILDER BALDWIN. 8Vvo, gilt top, $1.25. 


In Ty Lady’s Name. 
Compiled by CHas. W. 
With frontispiece. i6mo, gilt top, about 


Curtis. 


Sewer 


Poems of Love and Beauty. 
MOULTON. 
$1.50. 


*.* “ Notes on New Books, 
on application, 


"a quarterly bulletin, sent 
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E. P. Dutton & Co. 


HAVE NOW READY 
A New Book from Bishop Brooks 


Good Cheer for a Year 


Selections from the Writings of the Rt. Rey. 
Phillips Brooks, D.D., arra nged for every 
day inthe year. By W. M. Jay. 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

Within the attractive covers is a feast of helpful and 
feeptring thoughts selected from the writings of Phil. 


Brooks and arranged in short readines, one for 
each day in the year. 


“A treasury of stimulus and consolation.”—The Out. 


The Christian Life 
What It Is, and How to Live It 


By the Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, 
of Grace Church, Providence, 
118 pages, gilt top, 75 cents. 
“A Guide to the helps which God gives us in our 


efforts to live as Christians.” 
Religion In Boyhood 
Or Hints onthe Religious Training of Boys 


By Ernest B. Layard. With an Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. Endicott Peabody, Head 
Master of Groton School. 16mo, 104 pages, 
gilt top, 75 cents. 

* Because this book is large-minded ana ‘at tne same 
time practical—because it is written in the spirit of 


Christ, 1 am glad to commend it to the attention of 
parents.”—From Introduction. 


Heavenly Paths 


A daily text-book for a month, with illus- 
trations in color and monotint, with a pad- 
ded leatherette cover. Oblong 16mo, 32 
pages, 50 cents. 


Gray’s Elegy 


A new and beautiful edition of this popular 
poem, illustrated in color. Padded leath- 
erette cover, 50 cents. 


The Bridge 


By Longfellow. Beautifully illustrated in 
color. Padded leatherette cover, 50 cents. 


Jesus, Lover of My Soul 


Illustrated in mene 50 cents. 


r., Rector 
16mo, 





Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt tof price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West Twenty-Third Street, New York. 


Victor Hugo’s Works y.2... 


The attention of all readers of French is called to the 
following editions A Victor Hugo's Works. Their publi - 
cation in America has been attended with great care, and 
they are not only the — but the cheapest 
editions in the original Fr 

LES MISERABLES. 

In 5 volumes: I, Funtine; II, Cosette; Ill, Marius; IV 
Idylle rue Plumet; ¥, Jean Valjean. The set, 12mo; 
Paper, $4.50; Cloth, $6. bo; Half-calf, $13.50 

oe Volume Edition. $1.2. 
TRE-DAME DE PARIS. 

Ww - h near a ef illustrations by Bieler, M 

mes. 12mo, Paper, $2.00; 

Halt. calf, en 00. 


Edition de Grand Luxe. Only 100 co) 
he set, 2 volumes, each volume num 
and in a satin portfolio, $10.00, 

Edition de Only 400 copies 

set, 2 volumes, numbered, signed, = nd 
rocco Roxburgh style, gilt top, $6.00. 
QUATREV. INGT-TREIZE. 
of Qu. pone romance. 12mo, Paper, Si; 
$1.50; Half-calf, $3. 
ae TRAVAILLEURS DE LA MER. 

This celebrated work, uniform in style with “ Quatre- 
wank ~ 12mo, Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50; Half- 

ca 


FR ENCH CALENDA RS, 1897. 
With Daily om 2 from French Authors. Prices, 
40c., 0e +» $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 each. 
FRENCH AND. GER] AN GAMES. 

The Table Game. A French game to familiarize pu- 
pils with the names of everything that is placed on the 
dining-room table. By HELENE J. Rota, 155cards ina 

x, 75 cents. 
French Verbs. oom of Lotofor Auxillary Verbs. By 
. P. LE PERRIE $1 

Das Deutsche Litteratur Speil. By F.8. ZoLier. 
% cents, A German game of Authors, 

For sale by all booksellers,or sent prepaid by the publisher 

WM.R.JENKINS, 851-853 6th Av., cor, 48th St.,N.Y. 


Complete Catalogue of all publications sent when desired 





bach, and 
loth, $3.00: 


ies pahiehet. 
red, signed, 


ublished. The 
und Half-mo- 


” ” 









The Best Children’s Books 
in the World 


are published by Lothrop Pub- 
lishing Co., Boston, Mass. Es- 
tablished fifty years. Two thou- 
sand titles. Send for catalogue 
and new book list for 1806. 
Mailed free. 











A VALUABLE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


Keep your FAMILY HISTORY in the 
Continuous Family Genealogy. 
A New Book for Records of 
Past, Present, and Future Gcaerations. 
Prices : Cloth, ne. 3 ts Leather, $3.00. 


Sent Ex., saan . O.D., with priv - 
flege of examination. 
Send for Circular with Full Infor 
mation. 


Arms as Pubilahieg Company 240 Asylum St., Hartford, Ct. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS 





IN BAMBOO LANDS 
By KaTHertne S. Baxter. Over 100 half-tone illus- 
trations and a map of Japan. Quarto, cloth, $2.50. 
MRS. ALBERT GRUNDY 
Observations in Philistia. By Harotp Freperic, 
author of “‘ The Damnation of Theron Ware.” 
Title page by Patten Wilson. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. 
WHITE SAND 
The Story of a Dreamer and his Dream. By M. C. 
BaLrour. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
AMONG THE PUEBLO INDIANS 
By Cart and Lriitan Erckemeyer. Over forty half- 
* tone illustrations. Quarto, cloth, $1.75. 
NAPOLEON, LOVER AND HUSBAND 
By Freperic Masson. Translated by J. M. Howell. 
Illustrated. $8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PRIVATE 
LIFE OF NAPOLEON 
By Constant, Premier Valet de Chambre. Trans- 
“ lated by Walter Clark. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 3 vols., in box, $7.50. 


BEAUTIFUL THOUCHTS ON LIFE 
ETERNAL 


Arranged by Exizasetu Cureton. 16mo, cloth, 75 cts. 
MINIATURES AND MOODS 
By G. S. StrEET. 12mo, silk cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


QUALES EGO 


By G.S. Srreet. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


MARY STUART, QUEEN OF SCOTS 
By ALEXANDRE Dumas. Translated by J. M. Howell. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


THE FEASTS OF AUTOLYCUS 
The Diary of a Greedy Woman. Edited by Exiza- 
BETH Rossins PENNELL. Title e by Aubrey 
sley. 12mo, ¢loth, gilt top, $1.25. 


A GAME OF CONSEQUENCES 
A Comedy Novel. By ALsert Kinross. 16mo, ob- 
long, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


LINGUA GEMMAE 
A Language of Gems. By Apa L. Sutton. Pro- 
— illustrated. Small quarto, cloth, gilt top, 
1.50. 


JOSEPHINE, EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH 
By Freperick A. Ober. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, $2.00. 


THE SHIELD OF THE FLEUR-DE-LIS 
A Story of the Days of Joan of Arc. By Constance 
Gopparp DuBors. Illustrated title page. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


BROOKS’S ADDRESSES 


By Bishop Puiuirs Brooks. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


AT THE SICN OF THE GUILLOTINE 


By Harotp Spender. 12m0, cloth, $1.00. 


A DAUCHTER OF CUBA 


By Heten M. Bowen. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 








JUVENILES. 


The Brave and Honest Series 
Brave Tom. Honest Ned. Righting the Wrong. By 
Epwarp S. Ex.is. Illustrated. Large square 
12mo, cloth, per vol., $1.25. Per set in box, $3.75. 


The River and Wilderness Series 
The River Fugitives. The Wilderness Fugitives. 
Lena-Hingo, the Mohawk. By Epwarp S. Et- 
tis. Illustrated. Large square 12mo, cloth, per 
vol., $1.25. Per set in box, $3.75. 


Boy’s History of Grant 
By Tuos. W. Knox. Illustrated. Large square 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Captain’s Boat 
By Wit1am. O. Stopparp. Illustrated. Large 
square 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Elfie and the Katydid 


By F. V. and E. J. Austin. Illustrated. Quarto, j 


cloth, $1.25. 


Oliver Bright’s Search 
By Epwarp StRATEMEYER, Illustrated. Large square 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
The Last Cruise of the Spitfire 


By Epwarp STRATEMEYER. Illustrated. Large 
square 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Through on Time Series 
Jack Midwood. Four Boys. The Voung Conductor. 
By Epwarp S. Ett1.. Illustrated. Large square 
12mo, cloth, per vol., $1.25. Per set in box, $3.75. 


The War-Whoop Series 
Lost in the Wilderness. Through Apache Land. 
In the Pecos Country. The Cave in the Moun- 
tains. By Lieut. R. H. Jayne. Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, per vol., $1.00. Per set in box, $4.00. 


Captain John Crane 


By Tuos. W. Knox. Illustrated. Large square 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





By Jutes Verne. Illustrated. Large square 12mo, 
i cloth, $1.50. 
The Lost Army 


By Tuos. W. Knox. Illustrated. Large square 
| 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Reuben Stone’s Discovery 
By Epwarp Stratemever. Illustrated. Large 
square 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


| 
| 
| The Castle of the Carpathians 
| 
| 


Richard Dare’s Venture 
By Epwarp Stratemever. Illustrated. Large 
| square 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent postpatd upon receipt of price by the publishers, 


THE MERRIAM COMPANY, 67 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 


R. H. Russel! & Son’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PICTURES OF PEOPLE. 


By C. D. GIBSON. White vellum and 
Imperial Japan. Large folio, 12x18 
inches. Price, $5.00. 

Edition-de-Luxe of above, numbered 
and signed by Mr. Gipson. Price, $30.00. 


IN VANITY FAIR. 


Drawings by A B.WENZELL. Large folio, 
12x18 inches, on heavy coated paper. 


Price, $5.09. 
OXFORD CHARACTERS. 


Lithographs on Stone by WILL ROTHEN- 
STEIN. 50 signed copies only for 
America. Large folio, 12x18 inches. 


Price, $15.00. 
POSTERS IN MINIATURE. 


Cover and Introduetion by EDWARD PEN- 
FIELD. Yellow buckram_ cover, 
stamped in colors. 12mo, 260 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 


THE MANTEL-PIECE MIN- 
STRELS. 


By JoHN KENprIcK BANGs. Illustrated 
by F. BERKELEY SMITH. Illuminated 
cover. Price, $0.75. 


THE DELFT CAT. 


By Ropert Howarp RussELt. Illustrated 
by F. BERKELEY SMITH. Cover in 
Delft colors. Price, $0.75. 


KEMBLE’S COONS. 


Drawings by E. W. KEMBLE. Large 4to, 
9%xt2inches. Cover of buckram and 
Japan vellum. Price, $2.00. 


FABLES FOR THE TIMES. 
By H. W. Puitiips. Illustrated by T.S. 
SULLIVANT. 9%x12 inches, illumi- 
nated cover. Price, $1.25, 
POSTER CALENDAR FOR 1897. 


Designed by EDWARD PENFIELD. Five 
designs, 10x14 inches, printed in col- 
ors. rice, 


_Imperial Japan edition, numbered and 
Signed by Mr. PENFIELD. Price, 


The above publications are 
OF wittben a for, sate by all acohecttere. 
receipt of price, by the publishers. 


R. H. RUSSELL & SON, New York 


Longmans, Green & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1895. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 


Eight Lectures Preached before the University 
of Oxford in the Year 1895 on the Founda- 
tion of the late Rev. John Bampton. M.A., 
Canon of Salisbury. 


By Tuomas B. STRONG, M.A., Student of 
Christ Church, Examining Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Durham. 8vo, pp. 
XXViii, 380. $5.00. 


THE SANCTUARY OF 
SUFFERING. 


By ELEANOR TEE, Author of ‘‘ This Every- 
day Life,’’ etc. With a Preface by the 
Rev. J. P. F. Davipson, M.A., Vicar of 
S. Matthias, Earl’s Court. Crown 8vo, 
387 pages, $2.00. 

“« . , . The most complete and one of the most 
helpful books on the subject of suffering we have ever 
read. The author writes with afreshness and ease 
of expression that make the book most delightful read- 
ine. . . . We know of no book more calculated to 
help one in trouble, more free from anything that ts 
morbid, more full of divine love, better calculated to 
teach truth without arousing prejudice, or written in 


a more happy and sympathetic style."—Church Eclectic, 
Milwaukee. 


THE PRINCIPLES 
OF ECCLESIASTICAL UNITY. 


Four Lectures delivered in St. Asaph Cathedral 
on June 16, 17, 18 and 19. 


By ARTHUR JAMES Mason, D.D., Lady 
Margaret Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge, and Canon of Canterbury. 
Crown 8vo, 162 pages, $1.00. 


LECTURES ON RELIGION. 


By the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, A.M., 
Fellow of St. John Baptist College, Ox- 
ford; Lecturer in Theology at Oriel and 
Queen's College. Crown 8vo, 345 pages, 
$2.00. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 





Publishers, 91-93 5th Ave.,New York 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


COPELAND AND DAY 


THE LISTENER IN THE TOWN and THE LISTENER IN THE COUN- 
TRY. By Joseph Epcar CHAMBERLIN. In two volumes. Cloth, 
octavo, 75 cents each. 


_ For nine years the ‘‘ Listener” column in the Evening Transcript has been one of the 
literary institutions of Boston. The field of the “ Listener” is a wide one, but his motz/ is 
always literary, and the volumes made up from his column have cohesion and a sustained 
purpose. 


CINDER-PATH TALES. By Witiiam Linpsey. 
John Sloan. Cloth, Octavo, $1.00. 


‘‘The author has managed to give his work such an air of reality that he seems to be 
narrating actual events. Although the stories treat solely of cinder-path themes, wrestling, 
running, leaping, jumping, throwing, and all such things, they are so imbued with the 
knowledge and the feeling of life in its greatest and widest sense that they must appeal to 
a larger audience than the nature of the subject would indicate.’"— 7%e Bookman. 


MORE SONGS FROM VAGABONDIA. By Buiss CarMAN AND RICHARD 
Hovey. With new designs by T. B. Meteyard. Paper boards, octavo, $1.00. 
Companion volume to SONGS FROM VAGABONDIA, now in its third edition. 


A second series of these incomparabie lyrics celebrating the joy of free comradeship and 
the charm of the open road. 


GOLD STORIES OF ’49. By A Ca irornian. 
E. B. Appel. Cloth, octavo, $1.00. 


One of the most pepuennae svete in our national history, the discovery of gold in 
California, is the subject of this fascinating poem. 


ON OUTLAND JOURNEY. A Satire by WaLtrer LEon Sawyer. With 
fifty illustrations by R. F. Bunner. Cloth, octavo, $1.00. 


BOYS’ BOOK OF RHYME. 
PENHALLOW TALES. By EpirH Ropinson. Cloth, octavo, $1.25. 
MEG McINTYRE’S RAFEFLE, and OTHER TALES. 


BORN. Cloth, octavo, $1.00. 


MATINS. A Book of Poems. By FRANCIS SHERMAN. 
by Anderson. Cloth, octavo, $1.25. 


SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE. By Exizanern Barrerr Brown- 
ING. No. III, ENGLISH LOVE SONNET SERIES. With new design by 
B. G. Goodhue, printed on English Hand Made Paper. Square, octavo, $2.co. 

SONGS OF EXILE. By Hersert Bates. OATEN STOP SERIES 
No. V. Paper Boards, octavo, 75 cents. 

NUSIBER II YELLOW HAIR LIBRARY IN CHILDHOOD’S COUNTRY. 


By LouisE CHANDLER MOULTON. With cover design and ten full-page illustra- 
tions by Ethel Reed. Large square octavo, $2.00. 


To touch the heart of childhood with verse is an achievement that not many authors 
compass, and Mrs. Moulton is one of the few who are successful. 


69 CORNHILL, BOSTON 


7 0OCOCOt~*# — " SIYTY-SEVENTH YEAR 
THE 


BIBLIOTHECA SACRA 


A Religious and Sociological Quarterly 
CONDUCTED BY 
G. FREDERICK WRIGHT 


OBERLIN, O. 


Z. SWIFT HOLBROOK 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


“ 7 wantto say how much pleased Lam with the Bibliotheca Sacra under the 
management of Professor Wright and Mr. Holbrook. The combination of theol- 
ogy and sociology presents to Christian people what they need. Their aim seems 
to be to combine progress and conservatism. TI regard this as most important, 
for it seems to me the conservative spirit ts the only basts of continuous prog- 
ress.’ —RICHARD T ELy. 

SPECIAL TERMS to New Subscribers for 1897. 


With cover design by 


With cover design by 


By Cuinton ScoLiarp. Cloth, octavo, $1.00. 


3y ALVAN F. San- 


With cover design 


Address, OBERLIN, OHIO, U.S.A. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
THANKSGIVING NUMBER, 


NOVEMBER 26th, 1896, 
WILL CONTAIN 


PoEMS: 


MARMORA, by Clara Barton. 
Armistice, by Rosamond Marriot Watson; 


A Harvest Canticle, by Theron Brown; 
‘‘For Ther’ Ain’t Nobody Else,’’ Maud Morison Huey. 
STORIES: 
A Perpetual Thanksgiving, by Harriet Prescott Spoflord; 
A Traveled Turkey, by Mrs. Frank Lee. 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 
Reminiscences of Dr. Storrs, by E. W. Gilman, D.D.; 
Family Joy, A Thanksgiving Sermonet, by R. M. Pat- 
terson, D.D.; 
The German Exposition, by Countess von Krockow; 
Jerusalem, by Madame Hyacinthe Loyson; 
Young Men and Marriage, by Dean Farrar; 
Philosophy of a Practical Christianity, by Henry A. 
Stimson, D.D., and others. 
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Books of the Week. 


A Matter of Temperment. (Janus.) A Novel. 
By Edward Irenseus Stevenson. 8x5}4, pp. 1 
New York: American Publishers Corporation. $1 00 


International Law. A Simple Statement of its 
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cs By Herbert Wolcott Bowen. 8x 
5%, pp. vi, ~s New Yok and London: G. P. 
Parnam’ Pa cossusacchoncpesvecetesésoces nous 1% 
An Uncrowned zine. A Romance of _~ Polt- 
tics. - Sidney C. Grier. 8x5, p , 487. 
a Gsesersasebeerenyssberisslboleubebene 18 
Rome of To- ie and Yesterda The Pagan C aw. 
By John Dennie. With laps and Illustra- 
tions. 9x6%, pp. xii, 392. The same............ 40 
Ancient Ideals: A Study of the Intellectual and 
Spiritual Growth from Early Times to the Es- 
tablishment of Christianity. By Henry Os- 
born Taylor. In Two Volumes. 9x64, pp. 
oe ee ee ee 500 
Bracebridge Hall. By Washington Irving. Sur- 
rey Edition. In Two Volumes. 9x64, pp. 654. 
RE a eo = een, 6 00 
A Very Seasonable Kalendar for the Year of Our 
Lord 1397. (Quotations from Shakespeare.) 
Boston: LovellaC. Pooleand Andrea Jonsson. 
The Life and Work of Marcus Stone, R.A. By Al- 
fred Lys Baldry. (The Art Manual for 1896.) 
10x18, pp. 52. London: J. 8. Virtue & Co.; New 
York: The International News Co............. 075 
Rhymes of the Bicycle. Bs Matthew Park. if 
p. Paper. Lancaster, Pa.: Matthew Park - 
0009000 006000 00060000 00s dee censors ESS eeesenonens 10 
Karma: A Story of Early Buddhism. By Paul 
‘arus. Second Edition. _—H-7 »rinted 
oe T. Hasegawa, Tokio, - one. for the Open 
Court Publishing Co, Chicago. 8x6, pp. 24. 
DE iseswbweupnkbsss abu subieavesvnnestbsnbsseree 0 75 
A Second ¢ = age of Charades. By William Bel- 
lamy. 4. Boston: Houghton, Miffiln & . 
ics psskuvauessscheshrcachsskhboeebersaseevekuress 00 
Mere Literature, and Other Essays. By Wood- 
row Wilson, 744x544, pp. 247. The same...... 150 
Wetentiy Lettersto Girl Friends. By Mrs. A. D 
T. Whitney. 7x5 pp. 243. The same.......... 13 
Authors and Friends. By Annie Field. 4x54, 
pp. 380. The same 150 
Stories, Sketches and Studies. By Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 74¢x5'4, pp. 463. The same............ 150 
Dred. A Tale of the Great Dismal Swamp; to- 
gether with Anti-Slavery Tales and Papers. 
By Harriet Beecher Stowe. In Two Volumes. 
736x534, pp, X, 970. The same.................-- 3 00 
a nts and Parties in c Sey Europe. 
By A. Lawrence Lowell. 9x6, pp. vill, 8 
A One Cree sccresccvcenscenecccccncessccessesecess 5 00 
The Child, The Wise Man and The Devil. By 
Coulson Kernahan. 64x44, pp. 69. New 
WOU S POO, MNES TD, 2 cccccccccssnescecss 050 
A Puritan's Wife. By Max Pemberton. 7x5, pp. 
Bs Se Ds nun voces cbs nencieresssiorursenpsss p+) 
The Story of Hannah. By Rev Dawson, 
rrr 15 


sctures on 

ity: 1896. By John 

bs ~ hg 30. Thesame 1 

By George Manville Fenn. 

PEs ciaksesevenerenanees 
An Edinburgh + ae ‘ven. Ry 

Tic. 83¢x6, pp. York: 
Chartes Scritmer's SORB, ........0.csccccvseee 

The Little Minister. By J. M. 
SS NN TID, os vc nccinccswesseevecsss 

A Wonder Book for Boys and Girls. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. With [llustrations by W. St. John 
Harper. 7x5. pp. 238. New York ‘and Boston: 
Bs re EEE CRD is inns Wanye abcess waneneeh ous 

A o ntle Heart. By J. R. Miller, D.D. 

° PS phen Sebebvnbsncesnersenrsasapenss 

c anes and Reform. By Anna Robertson Brown, 
Ph.D. 7x5, pp. 32. The same 

The ponanes of Commerce, By 
Oxley. 8x6, pp. 258. The same..............06. 

The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope. Edited 
by Adolphus William Ward, M.A., Litt.D. In 
Two Volumes. 8x54, pp. lili, 573. The same 

Hey oy Children, By Mrs. Ella Farman Pratt. 

ith full-page illustrations in colors. 11x94, 
by 66. The same 

Dick. A Story for Buoys and Girls. By Anna 
Chapin Ray. 8x6, pp. 280. The same. 

Quotations for Occasions. By Katharine B. Wood. 
8x3, pp. 220. New York: The Century Co 

The Cat and The Cherub, and Other Stories. By 

“‘hester Batley Fernald. 8x5, pp. 20. The 
SILLS ocehSunsnwabde cabsescenknessunnsbainensbes 

Stories of a Sanctified Town. By L ened 8S. Furman. 
8x5, pp. 28. The same..... 

The Girl at the Dower House and Afterward. By 
Agnes Giberne. a6x8 %, pp. 374. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker...... 

By the North Sea; or, ‘The 
daughter. By Emma Marshall. 
vi, 308. The same. : 

Behind Manhattan Gables. 
sterdam, 1663-1604. By 
pp. ix, 382. The same... 

Juana. By Honoré de Balzac. Translated by 
Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 74x54, pp. 
517. Boston: Roberts Brothers................. 

—_— Gilbert Hamerton. An Autobiography : 

1834-1858; and A Memoir by His Wife: 1858- 
1894. 9x6%4, pp. 590. The same.................. 

Leaves from Juliana Horatia Ewing's ‘* Canada 
Home.” Gathered and Illustrated by Eliza- 
beth S. Tucker. With Facsimiles of Eight 
Water-color Drawings by Mrs. Ewing’s Own 
Hand. 9%x7!¢, pp. x, 145. The same 

The Pillar of Fire. By the Rev. J.H. Ingraham. 
UG NE ID op coct nausea ceccsanpnness 

The Prince of the House of David. By the Rev. 
J. H. Ingraham. 8x6, pp. 474. The same...... 

The Throne of David. By the Rev. J. 
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Stone & Kimball. 


Boss and | Other Dogs. 


By MARIA Louise PooL. 16mo. $1.25. 
Ring o’ Rushes. 
By Suan F. Buttock. 16mo. $1.25. 


At the Sign of the Sphinx. 


By CAROLyN WELLS. $1.25. 
Captain Jacobus. 


Illustrated. By L. Cope Comrorp. 
$1.25. 


The Scarlet Coat. 


By CLINTON Ross. $1.25. 


The Puppet. 


By CLInron: Ross. $1.25. 


With the Band. 


Ballads by RopertT W. CHAMBERS. 
$1.25. 


Lady Bram bers’ Ghost. 


By CHARLES CHARRINGTON. $1.25. 


16mo. 


16mo. 


16mo. 
16mo. 


16mo. 


16mo. 


A Sturdy Beggar. 


By CHARLES CHARRINGTON. 16mo. $1.25. 


Urban Dialogues. 
By Louis Evans SHipMAN. Illustrated 
by C. D. Gibson. 12mo. $1.25. 


Mile. Blanche. 


By Joun D. Barry. 16mo. $1.25. 


Grip. 
A New Novel by JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 
16mo. $1.25. 

Found or Fortune. 
A Book for Boys. 
Illustrated 
$1.25. 


By Ropert OVERTON. 


by F. C. Yohn. 16mo. 


AND 
James, or Virtue Rewarded. 
A Novel. 


I2mo. $1.25. 


STONE & KIMBALL, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


NEW BOOKS. 


BEULAH-LAND; or, words of (tiood 

Cheer. By T. L. Cuyler, D.D. 12mo. $1. 

* Dr. Cuyler’s bow abides in strength; in his Indian 

summer he is as cheery, active and vigorous as in his 

palmiest days.” EVANGELIST. 
“ Dr. Cuyler fs at his best in these chapters.’’ 

THE DOCTOR’S FAMILY. By Mary E. 
Ireland. 114 pp. 12mo. 75 cts. 

“ The family life of a simple German household is 
sweetly portrayed in this story.’ 
GRANDPA’S DESK; 
By Howe Benning. 9% pp. 4to. 

* ayy eg ! sweet and helpful story. Benny, 

a little * Fresh-Air’ boy is a guest in the countr’ home 
of Daisy, Bab and Robin.’ CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 
SWEETHEART. By Ernest Gilmore. Six full- 
page engravings. 4to. 75 cts. 
“This reminds one of the Christmas 
story of Thomas Nelson Page. . The hard-hearted 
old man, the faithful colored serv ant, and the lovable 
little girl are cleverly depicted.’ BOOKSELLER. 


or, Who Wins? 


75 cts, 


inimitable 


A LITTLE MAIDEN’S VICTORY. By 
Alida W. Graves. 174 pp. 12mo. 75 cts. 

“The story of ‘a little maiden's ,Victory’ over a 
very unruly spfrit is here sweetly told.” 

THE HOUSE ON THE BLUFF. A West- 
ern flood story. By Julia MacNair Wright. 347 pp. 


12mo. $1.50. 


* Well told, handsome ly illustrated, with beautiful 
lessons in prac tical life. INTEROCEAN, 


THE LITTLE PILGRIM LIBRARY. 
Profusely illust. 6 vols., in box, $1.50; 25 cts. each. 
Little Pilgrims’ Pets and The Sallor Boy. By Annette 
L. Noble. Two Feet and Four Feet and Little Neigh- 
bors. By Eleanor A. Hunter. Daisy-Time and Leopold 
and His Wheel. By Mrs. 8. J. Brigham. 
PATHS OF SUNSHINE. A Scripture text 
and a poetic gem for every day in the year. A kind of 
“Daily Food” for the young. 35 cts. 
“The selections are well made and the general m 
pression excellent.” HERALD AND PRESBYTER. 
A HARMONY OF THE LIFE OF 8ST. 
PAUL, according to the Acts and Epistles. By Rev. 
saps J. Goodwin, 8vo, $1.25, 
‘Will prove very valuable to S.S. teachers, espe” 
cially next year.’ Ss. 8. TIMES. 
“Altogether a most meaty, condensed and satisfac- 
tory piece of work.’ INDEPENDENT. 
STALKER’s LIFE OF ST. PAUL. 12mo. 

60 cts. 
No better help for the Lessons of 1897. 


ISLAM; or, The Religion of the Turk. By Rev. 


E. M. Wherry, D.D. 235 cts. A missionary help. 
WORKING FOR JESUS; or, Individual! 


Effort for the Salvation of Souls. By the Rev. J A. R. 
Dickson. New and Enlarged Edition. 50 cts. 
“Full of wise suggestions:” Cc, PRESBYTERIAN. 
BIBLE READER’S GUIDE. By the Rev 
F.S. Schenck, D.D. $1.25. 

“The Bible class, the teacher's class and the indi 
vidual student will alike get help from this systematic 
course, prepared so carefully.””. CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 

a*s Any of the abore or ofour large assortment of 

standard volumes, helpful to Christian life and 
work, will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of the price. 


Send Jor our Mustrvated Catalogue. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


10 EAST 23d STREET, NEW NORK. 
Boston, 4 Broomfield St. Purna., 1512 Chestnut St. 





RocHESTER, 98 State St. ‘ 


1rcaGo, 169 Wahash Ave. 
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NEW BOOKS! 


The Gospel in Brief. 


Harmonized and translated by Count ToLs- 
Toi. A summary of the larger work. Pre- 
pared for popular use by g author. 
(Authorized Ed.) 12mo. $1.2 

This new book of Count Tolstor s will at- 
tract wide attention. Itis the scientific pres- 
entation of his later teachings; it is his gos- 
pc. his message to a misbelieving and un- 
elieving world. 


The Bible as Literature. 


By Pror. RICHARD G. Moutron, A. B. 
RUCE, , Henry VAN Dyke, D.D., J. 
M. Wuiton, Ph.D., Pror. Joun F. Ge- 
NUNG, W. E. GrirFis, D.D., PRror. L. W. 
BATTEN, Ph. D., Pror. ALBERT P. Cook, 
and others. Introduction by LYMAN AB- 
BoTT, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
One of the most important religious books 
of the year. 


Seed Thoughts for Mothers. 


a by Mrs. MINNIE E. PAULL, com- 
piler of ‘‘Sunshine for Shut-Ins.’’ 18mo, 
cloth, ornamental. $0.75. Hand painted, 
gilt edges, $1.25. Padded Grecian mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, $1.25. 


Things to Live For. 


By the ao i R. MILLER, D.D., 
pp., particloth, gilt top, $1.00. 

Dr. Miller is full of sympathy with hu- 
man weakness, suffering and sorrow; and 
this is perhaps largely the secret of the 
success which he has had in reaching so 
large a public. 


The Story of a Busy Life. 


Recollections of Mrs. MINNIE E. PAULL. 
Edited by the Rev. J. R. MILER, D.D. 
16mo, 275 pp., portrait, gilt top, $1.00. 

A very helpful and cheering book. Every 
discouraged mother and wife, every poor 
struggling girl, every person to whom de- 
feat seems inevitable, might well take new 
heart from reading this simple, affecting 
biography of an undaunted, victorious 

Send for our lilustrated Announcement List. 


16mo, 271 


woman. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, 
46 E. Ith St., N.Y. 100 Purchase St., Boston. 
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Bookbinding 


PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 


in single volumes, or in quantities 
forthe library or presentation 
in all varieties of leather 


He 


The mounting of photographs on 
Ordinary paper that will 
keep flat a specialty 


$ HU 


*HENR Y BLACKWELL 
University Place 
Cor. 10th Street New York City 
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SAVE MONEY Lag AZINES through 
he NATIONAL NEWSPAPER 


By getting PAPERS and 
CuivB, Coldwater, Mich. 26 veins old. Catalogue free. 
EDU CA TION, the oldest of the high-class educa- 
tional magazines, should t be read by all educators. 
alt a November number contains, among other impor- 
pepers, | the following: ‘*The Doctor and the 
fehok by the Hon. Henry Sabin; “ The Develo ment 
of the Young Child with Reference to Exercise,” by W. 
P. Manton, “7 D3 “ Childhood and Education,” by Supt. 
©. F. Carroll; “Children’s Lies.” by Ed gar James 
Swift; ‘The System,” showing why so mony women 
teachers break down, by Harriet H. Heller. 
Subscription, $3.00 a oa bays six 2c. stam IER. sam- 
ple copy. Address: N & PAL 
50 ‘Bromfield ag wade, — 
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HE PATHFINDER. i national news review 

for BUSY PEOPLE. Condensed, classified, compre- 
hensive non-partisan, clean. 
Economizes time and money. 


Gives facts, not “opinions. 
15 cents. Addrress PAaTHFIN DER, 





$1 og; trial 4 _ 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


for all] periodicals, American and Foreign. 
Lowest prices. Most reliable service. 





London Punch, per year, $3.40 
London Graphic, “6 $6 7-75 
Spectator, $6 $s 6.90 


SEND FOR FULL CATALOGUE FREE. 


It will interest you. 


WILLIAM H. GUILD & CO., 


11 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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No. By, IRA D. D. SANKE 
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7th Book of the GOSPEL HYMN senses 
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CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


The following are ate Ge a few selections from 
our New Catalogue ristmas Music, which 
is one of the finest lists of Christmas Music we 
have ever issued. Copies of Catalogue sent free 
































on req 
A New No. 9817. 
Anthem by ** All the Eads of the World.” 
Tenor Solo and Chorus. 
Sudds Price, 15 cts. 
No. 9239. 
A New “Come Ye to Bethichem” 
Anthem by Sop. and Tenor Solos and Quar- 
tet. 
Danks Price, 12 cts. 
No. 9290 
A New ** Behold | Bring You Good Tidings’ 
Anthem by Sop. and Tenor Solo. 
Mixed Quartet. 
Truette Price, 3 cts. 
No. 9084. 
A New “ Glory to God in the Highest 
Anthem by Mixed Quartet. 
Emerson Price, 8 cts. 
AN No. 9299. 
= ol “ The Joyful Mora is Breaking’’ 
Aathem by Mixed Quartet. 
Schnecker Price, 16 cts. 
—~s No. 9416. 
w 
“* There were Shepherds”’ 
Anthem by 
Bass Solo and Chorus. 
Simper Price, 8 cts. 














Christmas Cantatas 
Christmas Anthems 
Christmas Carols, etc. 

Our stock of Christmas Music is one 
of the most complete in the country. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


453-463 Washington St., Boston 


C. H. DITSON & CO., J. E. DITSON & CO., 
New York Philadelphia 








J. CHURCH CO.., Music Puolishers. Cincinnati 0. 


STATIONERY, ETC. 








Christmas Cards, 
Calendars and 


Booklet Packets. 
15TH SEASON. 


Our well-known Packets are ready, and 
need only brief mention. First 6 Packs post- 
paid, for $3.45. 10 Packs, post-paid, $5.80. 


Np}. Fer $4 cts.,17 Xmas Pardoana Noyelty 





34 cts.,10 Fine C s 

“ 3. ** $1.08, 25 Xmas Cards and Booklet 
~ 3 * $1.08, 8,10 ‘Beautiful Calendars. 

es wes Cth.y tox all different. 
‘ 6. . mas Car 

‘“ ‘: sa Hse: 7r— iets and Calendar. 
ie a rtistic Booklets . 
* 9. * 54 cts., 15 Birthday Cards & 5 

ooklets. 
“10. * 54 cts., 25 Sunday-School Cards. 


Special packets and lots made up to order. 


TEACH ER For $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike 


For 54 cts., 25 Cards,no two alike 
Sample paper by the pound, 15 Cents. 


H.H. CARTER & CO., 


Satisfaction Somerset Street, Boston. 
Guaranteed. ull circulars o on application. 





AUTHENTIC HERALDRY. 


Our Heraldic Department is under the supervision 
of a most competent Artist in Heraldry, and we are 
prepared to make researches. 

A large collection of Heraldic Dies, Book-plates 
and Blazons may be seen at our studio. 

DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 


Union Square, New York. 


BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Sunday-School Teaching. 


Unmounted Photographs at $1.50 per 
Dozen. 





Send for printed list of 400 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTO. , 334 Wash’n St., 


Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Panis Exposirion, 186%. 
ARO THE CHIGAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


_THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


EDUCATION. 
Miss S. D. Doremus 


BOARDING AND ty SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. RE- 
OVENS OCTOBER 1 
an Madison Avenue, New York. 











Mrs. Leslie Morgan’s Boarding 
and Day School for Girls, 18 and 15 West 86th St.. New 
York City. From Kindergarten through College Pre 
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637 Market St. 
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Financial. 
The Duty of Business Men. 


THE election is over, but it is hardly 
to be expected that the questions in- 
volved were by that election finally set- 
tled. We live under a Government by 
plurality; yet when one-third of our 
citizens believe in the impractical theo- 
ries and illogical assertions of a party 
advocating such sweeping changes in 
the principles of our form of goverging, 
it is clearly not yet time to fold our 
hands and rest content. In saying this 
it is far from the intention to disparage 
the United States; on the contrary, our 
country is one to be proud of, for what 
nation on earth could have grappled 
through popular suffrage with such in- 
tricate problems of economics and 
finance and have so clearly and quickly 
grasped the essentials of such compli- 
cated questions? Nevertheless, eter- 
nal vigilance is the price not only of 
liberty, but of civilization and industrial 
progress. 

If we admit these truths, that we are 
dependent for the peaceful pursuit of 
business upon the right decision of the 
people on ethical questions about prof- 
its, it follows certainly that it is the 
duty of all business and professional 
men, all educated and thoughtful’men, 
to take up at once and thoroughly the 
matter of discussing our pressing public 
questions with a view to giving to the 
misguided voters at the late election 
such correct information as will lead 
them to see the error of their earlier 
ideas. If we cannot by fair argument, 
supported by facts, vindicate our posi- 
tion, we shall deserve defeat. Now 
that the heat of the election is over, 
calm consideration of public problems 
will be possible. 

It will be the province of THE INDE- 
PENDENT in the coming weeks to dis- 
cuss in detail various measures which 
may be proposed or which ought to be 
proposed to remedy civic ills; but the 
present purpose is to call the atteution 
of our readers to the duty which lies 
right before them—namely, to inform 
themselves about these public ques- 
tions, and to exert their voice and in- 
fluence toward a proper solution. The 
danger of our system of government is 
that the dealing with such questions is 
too often left with those who have no 
other thought or care than simply to 
Stay in office. 

Now is pre-eminently a time when 
the experienced man of business should 
make himself felt. Indeed, the only 
way that civilization exists and progress 
is made possible is for the nation or the 
com nunity to encourage different men 
or classes of men to devote their lives 
to the study and practice of some 
pursuit, and then to accept the opinion 
ofthose men and act upon it in affairs 
of which they have expert knowledge. 
The community accepts the opinion of 
physicians as to the purity of the water 
Supply and as to the need of sanitary 
precautions about the public health. 
In this way all the people get the bene- 
fit of much special knowledge and ex- 
pert opinion, What would we think of 
a man who should persist in drinking 
himself and in making others drink out 
of a well which experts had pronounced 
full of fever germs? And yet a citizen 
who has given no study to financial 
problems will not hesitate to set up his 
crude theories against the opinion of 
the veteran® financier Senator John 
Sherman. Is this the way to govern 
our nation wisely and well? Or, to 
take another illustration, a man, per- 
haps a small farmer, whose business 
affairs are of the simplest character will 
not flinch from dogmatically express- 
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ing his views on the percentage of 
wholesale profit proper to be made in 
large transactions, as against the ex- 
perience of the merchant who has spent 
his life in trying to adjust his income to 
his expenses. 

Now, as before stated, industrial prog- 
ress cainot go on unless in the end 
the experience of the financier and the 
merchant have their due weight in the 
councils of the nation. But this de- 
sirable end cannot be attained unless 
the financier and the merchant are will- 
ing to give of their time and thought 
for the enlightenment of the general 
public. That every educated and ex- 
perienced business man should perceive 
his duty in this matter and do it, is the 
great need of the hour. The men who 
buy and sell our staples of the farm and 
factory either through their Boards of 
Trade or in some other concerted form, 
should at once begin to exert-an active 
interest upon the economic and money 
discussions now pressing upon us. 
Upon the class of our citizens who 
know most about money and the money 
question—our bankers—lies a special 
duty. As a class they have in the 
past been silent, no doubt because 
they thought that the popular idea 
was that banking was a sort of rob- 
bery and the advocacy of a cause by a 
banker was enough to condemn it. But 
surely such foolish prejudices are not 
to be done away by keeping further 
silence. A banker is a citizen first and 
a business man afterward. Let bankers 
individually and in their collective as- 
sociations use their utmost efforts to put 
before their respective communities 
such facts and statements as will dis- 
prove the wild talk indulged in before 
election by our Bryanite friends. The 
matured and well-considered opinions 
and resolutions of the bankers ought to 
have the weight of expert evidence. 
These gentlemen have kept quiet too 
long; let them now step from their po- 
litical concealment and boldly challenge 
the financial falsehoods so common a 
month ago. Not only do the bankers 
owe this duty to their country, but— 
since ignorance is the mother of much 
error—in fulfilling this duty it may be 
that they will also, through the accom- 
panying and necessary publicity about 
banking affairs, be able to do away with 
much of the old-time prejudice against 
their profession. It is atime for all to 
exert themselves in the molding of pub- 
lic opinion, 


Monetary Affairs. 


STRIKING evidence of the results of 
the election is found in the industrial 
revival which began immediately fol- 
fowing November 3d. In the first ten 
days after that date, no less than 535 
industrial establishments reported a re- 
sumption of work or increase of force. 
In addition to these there were, of 
course, many movements which escaped 
notice altogether. Much the largest 


proportion of resumptions was in the 


iron and steel trade, numberins 177. 
‘There was also a large number of ma- 
chinery, lumber and woolen concerns 
which started up or increased their 
product. The effect of such a revival 
of industry upon general trade needs 
little comment. It means a much en- 
larged employment of labor, as well as 
a larger consumption of the fruits of 
labor. The questions now asked are, 
has the revival reached its limit, and 
will it be permanent? It may be 
answered that the revival has only fairly 
begun. Therush is over, perhaps, but 
from now on a steady expansion may be 
looked for in the industrial world, made 
imperative by reduced supplies and long 


enforced economies. It is quite likely 
that exaggerated expectations will lead 
to hasty and ill-advised action here and 
there; but the main trend will 
be toward expansion for some weeks, 
if not months to come. Production is 
still greatly below normal proportions. 
As for the permanence of the recovery, 
much depends upon the course of legis- 
lation. If Congress neglects the sound 
money verdict and fails to take up in 
earnest the reconstruction of our cur- 
rency system, there will be serious dis- 
appointment. A revision of the tarfff 
such as will afford necessary revenue is 
generally desired; but those who want 
a radical change are few and noisy in 
comparison with the vast silent major- 
ity who are tired of disturbing legisla- 
tion and sensationalism, whether in 
politics or inthe daily newspapers. The 
country’s greatest needs are wise coun- 
sels and political rest. In the commercial 
markets recovery is less pronounced. 
The suddenness of the industrial re- 
vival was doubtless largely due to an 
accumulation of orders placed condi- 
tionally on Mr. McKinley's election. 
Such agreements were less frequent in 
trade circles. Buyers are, however, 
taking hold with greater confidence; 
prices are firm, and in the absence of 
further difficulties, next spring should 
witness a widespread revival of trade. 
Conditions are favorable now, but the 
dull season is at hand, and no general 
movement can be expected. 


Confidence in the future’ was the 
chief support of the stock market. The 
professional element on the Stock Ex- 
change worked hard for reaction. In 
this they were assisted by sensational 
stories about Cuban affairs, by unsatis- 
factory railroad earnings, by a feeling 
that the immediate effects of the elec- 
tion had passed off, by the partial ces- 
sation of foreign buying and by the un- 
certainty about congressional action on 
the subjects of currency and tariff. 
These adverse influences created a new 
short interest in the market; but prices 
of all the leading shares showed re- 
markable resisting powers, and there 
was a steady absorption of securities on 
every reaction on both investment and 
speculative account. Should nothing 
happen to disturb confidence the ad- 
vance must continue; but at the mo- 
ment there is a disposition to wait for 
further developments in the politicai 
and commercial world. The practical set- 
tlement ofthe Venezuelan question will 
do much toward a return of European 
capital to this country; yet foreign in- 


‘ vestors continue to attach supreme im- 


portance to the money question, and 
their full confidence in our securities 
cannot be expected until they see the 
verdict of the people expressed in actu- 
al curreacy reform. Railroad earnings 
show large decreases, 46 roads report- 
ing a lossof 15% in the first week of 
November, compared with the same 
time last year. This, of course, is at- 
tributable to the political campaign, and 
better times are certainly ahead. For- 
eign exchange was temporarily unsettled 
by the sale of $4,000,000 Government 
4s on account of a London financial 
institution. This transaction was said 
to be due to the high rates for 
money in London, the same influence 
also checking buying of other securities. 
Atthe same time Europe has bought 
freely since the election, one banker 
reporting the sale of over $2,000,000 in 
that period. A portion of the New 
York City loan for $16,000,000— 
which was subscribed for more 
than ten times over at 104.21—also goes 
to London. Our foreign trade contin- 
ues favorable, owing to large exports; 
but gold imports are declining, and the 
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season for gold exports is not very dis 

tant. The Treasury reserve is now 
above $123,000,000; and should the 

banks prove willing to meet the export 

demand for gold, as seems not unlikely, 
instead of throwing it upon the banks 

there will be no further fear about the 
Treasury reserve. The October foreign 
commerce returns again show a very 
unusual excess of exports. The total 
exports of merchandise for that month 
were $113,000,000, while imports 
amounted to only $50,000,000, leaving 
an excess of exports amounting to $63,- 
000,000. The excess of gold imports 
for the month was _ $27,600,000, 
Saturday’s bank statement was _ sur- 
prisingly favorable showing an _ in- 
crease of $8,693,000 in surplus reserve. 
There were’ increases of $3,200,- 
ooo in loans, $8,200,000 in specie, 
$4,400,000 in legal tenders, and $15,- 
goo,o0o0 in deposits. The gain in 
specie only partially indicates the real 
gain of the banks from the release of 
hoardings. The money market re- 
flects improved conditions in more activ- 
ity and freer offerings of loans. Call 
money on stocks was quoted 3@4%; 
time money at 4%@6% for two to nine 
months. There is a better demand for 
commercial paper, but choice 
are scarce. 


names 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 






Nov. 14. Nov. 7. Increase. 
DO ikcccicccscs $445,408,600 $442,179, 700 $3,228,900 
Specie..... oe 71,968,900 63,702,600 8,266,200 
Legal tende 65, 124,400 60,717,200 4,407,200 
Deposits ..... ° 454,357,500 438,437,600 15,919.900 
Circulation ...... 20,499,100 20,516,300 *17,200 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 








Specte............ $71,968.900 $63,702,600 $8,266,300 
Legal tenders.... 65,124,400 60,717,200 4,407,200 
Total reserve... $137,093,306 $124,419,800 $12,673,500 
Reserve required 
ag’t deposits... 113,589,375 109,609,400 8.979, 975 
Surpl’sres’rve. $23,503,925 $14,810,400 $8,698,525 





* De:réase. 
The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years was as follows: 
EGG. MOU, COUR — BTID oo occ cicccccccccccceccse $20,404,050 
Nov. 17th, 1894—Surplus...... .....cccccccccccees 
Nov. 18th, i893—Surplus... 


Nov. 19th. 1892—Surplus... 
Nov. 21st, i891--Surplus... 





GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows: 






Bid. Asked 
licdcndscenidusddjutseadscdseraneesqdaneumaaes 95 - 
New 4s, Registered 120% 
New 4s, Coupons. .. 12044 
4s, Registered...... << 110 
46, COGBORE. 4. 00.0006ccc0e-ceee ae 9 110 
errr y 113 


ee pebegent 24 113 
Currency 6s, 1897 : 
Currency 63, 1898... 
Currency 6s, 1899... 


BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending November 14th, were: 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the last 


quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 
















Banks, Bid Asked 
320 jaa 
170 17256 
290 310 
210 235 
13 135 
125 135 
350 dane 
290 805 
4,000 4,250 
500 ia 
125 135 
175 
200 210 
135 7 
230 290 
125 w 
200 ail 
0 275 
3,000 ‘esas 
2,700 aed 
100 rei 
fourteenth Street... 15) sa 
Fourth National..... i 170 180 
I vaiisccdces escecscdces 85 eon 9 
Gallatin National............. 300 300 310 
Garfield National........ 140 400 aeas 
German American... 107 108 bisa 
German Exchange... Ree: acad 360 
ree . 400 350 cans 
Greenwich 165 
GIUOE. 660 5cc0s asee, 310 
Hide and Leather what % 
Hudson Ri = 150 
Importers’ and Traders os 3Y 525 550 
| eer 150 160 
— Manufacturers’ oom 170 
eagbauduccdeouscccceccces 12 cans 
Lincoln National. . 670 7 800 
Manhattan........ NiK% 10 sate 
Market and Fulton.. co ae 210 onne 
MOCROMIEE ccccccccccscosscvcs 190 190 195 
Mechanics’ and Traders’...... 115 eves 140 
Mercantile.......++++ seosseeee 370 170 oove 





acre 
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Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
EET cnveyoetccsgeoveness 135 156 140 
Merchants’ Exchange........ 115 tw seen 
i vcitecseewsreosswn 430 425 
ee 190 100 nee 
ore 152 oosy 150 
New Amsterdam. 180 190 osee 
New York..... 215 2H) eee 
New York © ‘ounty. a 610 pom 
New York Nat. kxchange.... 100 apne bites 
New York Produce Ex....... 1% 114 — 
Ninth. . ey: 112 113 
Nineteenth Ward.. 100 os00 
North America. sie 127 
Oriental 175 200 
Pacific liv <iee 
Park.. 260 265 
Pe opie’ 8. on esos 2) 
DES bdskeveecerneses 108 eae 
Ec ckee seis aexeneeeniien 140 ind 
Seaboard National. 170 pees 
Second National.... 420 — 
Seventh National. iv = 
Shoe and Leather. 93 96 
. eee eee 75 see 
Southern National............ = cae 
State of New York........... 108 108 —_ 
Third National. = 108 100 104 
Tradesmen's..... 90 92 93 
Twelfth Ward. 13 — 145 
a” ees eT 175 
Union Square................. 195 175 195 
United States National....... 205 175 
Western National............. 116 114 
West Side eerccseecens vsee 25 

FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


.From advices recently received 
from Japan the indications are that the 
crop of rice will be from 20 to 30% short 
fair average The quality, 
however, in some portions will be su- 


of a crop. 


perior. 


London Time 5s states that Russian silver 
rubles are being minted in large quanti- 
ties for circulation in China, and that 
in the American 
This is 


a blow for which we were entirely un- 


Chinese confidence 
silver dollar has been shaken 


pre pared. 


. The American Cotton Oil Com- 
pany has declared upon the preferred 
stock the regular semiannual dividend 
of 3%. at Winslow, Lanier & 
Co.'s, Ist. The annual 
meeting of the company will be held 

Under the direction of 
Vice President, and Jus- 


payable 
on December 
December 3d. 
R. F. Munro, 
tus E. Ralph, Secretary, the affairs of 
the American Cotton Oil Co. 


are sure 


to be well managed. 


. One of the most important finan- 
cial transactions which has taken place 
in this city in many years was the offer- 
ing by the Comptroller of the city of 
New York of bonds aggregating upward 
of $16,000,000. The event was looked 
forward to with great interest for a va- 
riety of reasons, and the bidding was 
perfectly satisfactory to all concerned. 
Vermilye & Co., of 
bid 104.71 for the whole 
lot and received the award. 


Messrs. 16 Nassau 


t., this city, 


.In granting a restraining order 
in the case of S. C. Bramkamp, of Cin- 
cinnati, against the American Wire 
Nail Trust last week, Judge Baker, of 
the United States Court in Indianapo- 
lis, said that the trust was a ‘‘ monster 
that to the whole 
American people, and which it is the 
and lawmakers to 


seeks prey upon 
duty of the courts 
come down upon with an unsparing 
hand.’ 
.. The following securities were sold 
at auction: 
$127,000 first cons. mortgage bonds of the 
Lake Ontario and Riverside Ry. Co., 
Sept. rst, 1896, coupon attached; also, 
lease of the Shenandoah Mills property, 
in the city of Oswego, N. Y., dated June 


ist, 1896, for ten years............ $1,000 
515Shares National Air Brake Co........ $10 
$1,000 Atchison and Pike’s Peak Rd. first 
mortgage 6% goid bond, due May, 1895; 
Biay, 8694. COUPON ON. 6:05.600800500000 41 
2 membership N. Y. Produce Exchange 
$180@ 200. 
100 Shares Diamond Match Co........... 141 
25 shares American Surety Co........... 194 


200 shares the N. Y. 
cated), $100 each 


Biscuit Co. (hypothe- 


62@6214 


to shares R. E. Ex. and Auction Room, 
CS ee a 7514 
67 shares Newman Nat. Bank, Newman, 


Ga. 
185 shares First Nat. Bk., Newman, Ga. 106 
$20,000 State of Virginia 6% def. certificates, 
1 of $10,000, and 2 of $5,000 each...... 7% 


.We reprint in our department 
‘*Work Indoors and Out,’’ an article 
entitled :‘ The Credit of Farmers’’ from 
the American Agriculturist, and in 


THE INDEPENDENT 


connection therewith the Middlesex 
Banking Co., of Middletown, Conn., in- 
formus that they are ina position to 
indorse the article from their own 
experience. The Middlesex Banking 
Co. have unusual opportunities for ar- 
riving at just conclusions in regard to 
the standing of farmers, and they tell us 
that during the years 1894 and 1895 they 
collected from farmers in the North, 
West and Southwest as payments of 
principal and interest on mortgage, the 
sum of $2,842,848.77, and that collec- 
tions forthe year 1896 compare favor- 
ably with those of the two previous 
years. The Middlesex Banking Co. 
are credited with being one of the 
most conservative of the successful 
loan agencies, and the fact that they 
have been in the habit during the past 
three years of depression of anticipat- 
ing for months in advance the pay- 
ments of their debenture bonds and in- 
terest isa good proof of the fact. 


. Recent developments in the re- 
ceivership suit brought against the 
Atchison in the State of Kansas materi- 
ally change the aspect of the case. It 
seems to be quite well established that 
the whole proceeding was originated by 
parties in Kansas who had been selling 
Atchison stock, and that it was designed 
to cause a reaction which would enable 
them to cover, their shorts. On No- 
vember gth the Attorney-General of 
Kansas, acting under written instruc- 
tion of the Governor, ordered the suit 
withdrawn from the State Court and 
transferred to the United States Court. 
On the same date the attorneys of the 
Atchison filed a motion before Judge 
Foster, of the United States Circuit 
Court at Fort Scott, Kan., to set aside 
the receiver on the ground that the so- 
called Alien Land Act does not apply to 
railroads; that the appointment of a re- 
ceiver by the State Court would be an 
interference with interstate commerce 
and unconstitutional. Judge Foster 
immediately entered an order restrain- 
ing the receiver from taking possession 
of the property or in any way interfering 
with its operations until November 23d 
when he will hear the application of the 
railway company for an injunction on 
their motion to remove the receiver. 
A most interesting development in the 
case was the discovery made last week 
that the act under which this suit was 
brought was never legally enacted, by 
the Kansas Legislature, a majority of 
the House not having voted in favor of it 
as required by constitutional provision. 
This defect in the law is alone sufficient 


to invalidate the present proceeding; 
but the Atchison officials state that, 
regardless of this feature, it is clear be- 
yond a doubt, first that the act of the 
Legislature, even if constitutioual, does 
not apply and was never intended to 
apply to railroad companies; second, 
that the Legislature of Kansas could 
not have subjected the railroad of the 
Atchison Company to the operation of 
this law if it had desired to do so, and 
had expressed itself in the most une- 
quivocal terms; and that the Legisla- 
ture of Kansas would have no power in 
the future to pass such a ‘aw applicable to 
the Atchison Railroad; and, third, that 
the whole proceeding, being an attempt 
to seize the property of the company 
without notice and without a _ hearing, 
is in violation of constitutional rights. 
It is understood that these views are 
shared by high officials in Kansas, and 
that they regret that this proceeding 
has been taken, on account of the in- 
jury which it will do tothe reputation 
of the State. 


. At a meeting of the Directors of 
the Market and Fulton Bank on the 
1oth inst., Mr. Alexander Gilbert, 
formerly Cashier and Vice President, 
was elected President to succeed Mr. 
Robert Bayles who has served the 
bank as President for thirty-three years. 
Mr. Bayles asked to be relieved from 
the cares and responsibilities of active 








| 








management; but his services to the 
bank aré to be retained as he was unan- 
imously elected Vice President and is, 
of course, one of the Board of Direct- 
ors. The new President of the Market 
and FultonNational Bank, Mr. Alexander 
Gilbert,entered theMarket Bank in 1859 
as second assistant receiving teller, and 
was elected Cashier in 1863. For many 
years he enjoyed the distinction of be- 
ing the youngest bank cashier in New 
York, and he had several offers of the 
presidency of other banks and,curiously 
enough, was asked in 1887 to be Presi- 
dent of the Fulton Bank, which offer led 
eventually to his using his influence to 
bring about the consolidation of the 
Fulton National with the Market Na- 
tional, which was afterward effected 
under the name of the Market and Ful- 
ton National Bank. Mr. Gilbert is a 
natural born banker, is sagacious and 
wise, and has excellent judgment. His 
counsels are eagerly sought for by the 
officers of banks in this city, and have 
great weight. Mr. Gilbert resides in 
Plainfield, N. J.,and has served several 
terms as Mayor of that city, and has 
done much in connection with other 
prominent men in placing the ad- 
ministration of its municipal affairs 
upon a sound and excellent _ basis. 
Mr. Gilbert is a member of several 
clubs and other social organizations. 
The directors of the Market and 
Fulton Bank are Benjamin H. Howell, 
Robert Bayles, George M. Olcott, John 
T. Willets, Alexander Gilbert, Henry 
W. Banks, W. Irving Clark, James L. 
Morgan, Jr., Frederick W. Devoe, John 
Abendroth, Edward J. Hall, Joseph C. 
Baldwin, Isaac Rosenwald, R. A. C. 
Smith, Walter S. Johnson, Henry P. 
Booth, Thos. B. Kent and Alden S. 
Swan. These names will be recognized 
as among the leading business men of 
this city. The last report of the bank 
on October 12th showed that its re- 
sources amount to $8,930,764.40. The 
capital stock is $750,000, surplus and 
undivided profits $853,000, and its de- 
posits $5,216,287.25. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The American Express Company has 
declared a dividend of $3 per share, pay- 
able January 2d. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 








NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


A. M. KIDDER & onl 


BANKERS, 
18 Wall Street, New York. 
Established 1865. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO 
SIGHT CHECK. BUY AND SELL ON COMMIS- 
SION STOCKS AND BONDS, EITHER FOR CASH 
OR ON MARGIN, AND DEAL IN 
Investment Securities. 
A. M. KIDDER. CHARLES D. MARVIN 
H. J. MORSE. W. M. KIDDER. 





CHICAGO 


4°o and 43 


CITY AND SANITARY BONDS 


YIELDING 3.80 PER CENT. TO 4 PER 
CENT. INTEREST. FORSALE BY 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
15 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


70 STATE ST., BOSTON, 
204 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 


R. L. DAY & CO., 


BANKERS, 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 
"OWA ws 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1896. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - - - $606,600 
SN: 2055.5 so5nauomeondhpenbeaiekee semen $150,000 
Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of 1st mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


59 ; “CHICA ON 60. = 
a ECA! CAGO . % 


‘FOR SALE AT PAR ANO ACCRUED INTEREST 















Owen F. Aldis 
Augustus Jacobsc 


EMERSON B. TUTTLE Henry W. Bishop 





President = John M. Ciark Walter ~ 4 Cobb 
THOMAS HUDEON Henry moe ‘aw. Fullerton 
Secretary Emeracn B. Tuttle 
LETTERS | INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Gnited States . 
Aorigage & Trust Co, 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 
CAPITAL ee «© e $2,000,000. 
SURPLUS- «© ec e 1,000,000. 





Transacts a General Trust Business. 
Takes Entire Charge of Real Estate. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 
Interest on Deposits Subject to Check. 


OFFICERS. 
George W. Young, « - - « President. 
Luther Kountze, © - «+ ViceePresident. 
James Timpson, - - 2d Vice-President. 
Arthur T rnbull, - «© «© « Trea: urer. 
Will am P. E:liott, - «© « « Se retary. 
Clark Williams, - Asst. Sec’y and Treas, 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Charles D. Dickey, jr., Gustav E. Kissel, 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, Luther Kountze, 
Charles R. Henderson, James Va ‘paaaame 
Richard A. McCu irdy 


DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, 
William Babcock Gustav E. Kissel, 
Dumont Clarke i uther Kountze, 
Charles D Freer, Jr., Charlton T. Lew is, 
Willi m % Dixon, Lewis 
David Dows, Jr., Theodore Morford, 


Robert A. Granniss, 
Theo. A. Havemeyer, 
Charles R. Henderson, 


Richard A. McCurdy, 
Robert Oly vanes, 
William W. Ri chards, 








James J. Hil James Timpson, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, George W. Young. 
_ DIVIDEND. 





OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF Speoeme._ 
AMERICAN bere Company, 6 Broadwa 
w YoRK, November lith, 





NEW -YORK OFFICE OF 
THEAMERICAN COTTON OIL COMPANY, 
No. 46 CEDAR STREET, —. Ri | Ciry, 


896. 

she ANNUAL MEETING of the. Stockholders of 

The American Cotton Oil Company will be held at 
the principal office of the Company, in the State of 
New Jersey, the Refinery near Gut enburg, in Union 
Township, judson Coun’ y, on Thursday, the 
December, 1896, at 12 o’clocK noon, for the pu 
electing Directors and for the transaction of suc 
business as may p wapesty come before the meeting. 

The Preferred and Common Stock Transfer books of 
the Company will be closed on Thursday, the 12th day of 
November, 1896, at three o'clock P.M., and will remain 
closed until Friday, the 4th day of December, 1896, at 
ten o'clock a 

By order of the Board of Directo: 

JUSTUS E. RALPH, Secretary. 


THE AMERIC ‘AN COTTON OIL COMPANY 


cember, 189 


the in day of December, 1896, at 10 o’clock A.M. 
By order of the Boars of Directors 
JUSTUS E. RALPH, Secretary. 


CHICAGO AND ss Leng ey company. 
LL. 4t 
OTIC A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND OF TWO 
DOLL ARS PE R SHARE has this day been declared on 
the Preferred and Common Stock of this Company, 
— on the first day of December next to the stock- 
ders of record at the close of business hours on the 
10th instant. 
The dividend on shares registered in New York will 
= paid at the — of the Com ay 's Agents, Messrs. 
Carter, Mo & Company, 44 ine Street, New York, 
the divi —) on shares registered in Chicago will be 
paid at the office of the Treasurer of the Company. 
. H. FOSTER, Treasure r 


Commercial Affairs. 


For the first time in many weeks 





Clearing House returns show an increase 
The gain reported at 
; but of late 


decreases have averaged 10% and more, 


over last year. 
leading cities was only 1% 


and it is encouraging to note such a de- 
cided change so quickly after the elec- 
tion. These figures do not reflect the 
industrial revival, which, as stated else- 
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where, resulted in the starting up or ins 
creasing the product of over 500 manu- 
facturing concerns in the first ten days 
after the election. There isa fair de- 
gree of improvement in mercantile cir- 
cles, but no special activity is antici- 
pated until the dull season has been 
passed. The wheat market was active 
and feverish, speculation being stimu- 
lated by the reports of foreign scarcity. 
Wheat is now higher than at any time 
within the last four years, having 
touched 88 cents; a rise of almost 25 
cents in three months. Exports are 
now smaller than a year ago, and inte- 
rior receipts are running about one-half 
in volume those of last year. Iron 
products are generally higher, and 
many steel and iron works have started 
up. In a number of cases, however, 
business is still restricted by combina- 
tions which are holding up prices. 
Hides and leather are higher, and shoe 
manufacturers report an increase of or- 
ders. Wool is less active but strong, 
and a number of woolen mills have re- 
cently started. The dry-goods trade 
shows rather more activity, owing to 
the presence of the unusual number of 
buyers whose purchases, while gener- 
ally small individually, make up a fair- 
ly satisfactory aggregate. Prices of 
staple cotton goods rule firm, except 
print cloths which are in large supply. 
There is an encouraging decrease in 
failures, the liabilities for the first week 
of November amounting to $2,300,000 
against $2,800,000 same week last year. 





____READING NOTICES. 


Bucairs, and carriages of excellent material and 
workmanship, at low prices, manufactured by tha 
Richland Buggy Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


A. H. Pomeroy, of Hartford, Conn., has an adver- 
tisement in this paper which ought to interest not 
only every child but all parents who are desirous of 
placing in their children’s hands useful and instruct- 
ive toys. 

O'NEILL'S. 

O'NeiLu’s store, at Sixth Avenue, Twentieth to 
Twenty-first Streets, has a distinction which distin- 
guishes it among the large stores of this country, in 
that when a person once comes a customer of 
theirs they are customers so long as they wish to 
make any purchases in their line. This is the result 
of selling the best goods at the least possible prices, 
giving the greatest attention to their customers 
wishes, and catering, not for the trade of a day, but 
for years. Just nowthey are offering the most won- 
derful bargains of which we have had any acquaint- 
aace during many years. Their advertisement else- 
where gives some details; but the great, wonderful 
stock is still left todraw upon. O’Neill & Co. de- 
liver all paid purchases free within one hundred 
miles of New York City. 


SILVER NOVELTIES. 


Over readers will not fail to notice the attractive 
advertisement of Daniel Low & Co., silversmiths of 
Salem, Mass., one of the largest and most responsi- 
ble houses in their line of business in the country. 
Established in 1868, they have from their long expe- 
rience learned precisely what the great purchasing 
public wishes tor Christmas and holiday presents 
and for personal use. Their prices are remarkably 
low, and no better time can ever be expected for the 
purchase of sterling silver novelties than the pres- 
ent. Their new catalogue, ‘*J,’’ beautifully illus- 
trated, will be sent free upon request. 


FERTILIZERS. 


Aut tillers of the soil, whether of garden or farm, 
are sooner or later obliged to make use of fertilizers 
in order to restore to the soil what successive cro 
ping has taken from it. The L. B. Darling Fertil- 
izer Company of Pawtucket, R. I., have sent us 
their catalogue, and it seems to us that it sould be 
in the hands of every person who has use for fertil- 
izers. They make high-grade fertilizers from pure 
ground bond and agricultural chemicals in consider- 
able variety, adapted to the needsof growers of all 
kinds of crops, and have an excellent reputation all 
over the country for honorable dealing. 











bend 
Constable K3Co. 


IMPORTED GARMENTS. 
Carriage and Opera Wraps, 
Velours Empire Coats, 
Cloth Coats, Fur Trimmed. 
Reception and Ball Gowns. 


Proadovay A 19th ot. 


NEW YORK 


THE iNDEPENDENT 


O’NEILL’S, 


Sixth Ave., 20th to 2Jst St., New York. 











None But THE MOST POPULAR None But 
sate. | DEPARTMENT STORE} ier 
Sold. IN AMERICA. Prevail. 























Knowing the Needs 


Of the women of the Metropolitan district so well, and having un- 


common facilities for buying great quantities of merchandise, we be- 


lieve that we can and do offer better values, quality considered, than 


any other house in America. 


Thousands of money-saving purchases 


may be made here every day. We can name but a few of this week’s 


attractions. 


Ladies’ Jackets. 


OUR BIG STOCK OF LADIES’ 


JACKETS com- 
prises all the best 
shapes and mate- 
rials to be worn 
thisseason. Any- 
thing you can ask 
for in the way of a 
Jacket 
that is stylish and 


Woman’s 





desirable is here, 





and at a price 
that we believe 
will please you. 
THESE ARE SPECIAL: 


LADIES’ JACKETS of heavy Per- 
sian Cheviot, loose fronts, high storm 
collars, heavy silk lining, 


$9.00; 


Usual price $14.00. 


KERSEY CLOTH or Frieze Jackets, 
extra fine ‘quality, all colors, lined with 
fancy silks, 


$14.50; 


Usual price $20.00. 


LADIES’ JACKETS of imported As- 
trachan and Persian Cloths, bright curl, 
fashionable high button shape, lined 
throughout with Dresden Silk, 


$16.00; 


Usual price $23.50. 


Ladies’ Capes 


Baltic Seal, 


Full sweep, lined with heavy satin, col- 
lar and edge of Thibet fur, 30 inches 


$14.75; 


Regular value $22.50. 


long, 








ALL PAID PURCHASES DELIV- 
ERED FREE TO ANY POINT WITH- 
IN 100 MILES OF NEW YORK CITY 











These are exceptionally interesting : 


Dress Goods. 


We've just received a large importa- 
tion of 
FRENCH BROADCLOTHS, 
comprising all the latest shades, in four 
qualities. They are all 50 inches wide. 
Here are the prices: 

98c., 1.25, 1.45, 1.89. 

These are unquestionably the best val- 
ues in these fashionable fabrics that 
have been offered this season. 


Other Specials. 


44-IN. ALL-WOOL 

IMPORTED BOUCLE VICUNAS 

in two-tone effects of Black and Navy, 
Black and Myrtle, Black and Brown, 
Black and Olive, and Black and Red, 


69c.: Usual price, 1.10. 


48-IN. ALL-WOOL 

POPLINS 

in shades of Plum, Olive, Navy, Myrtle, 
Brown and Grays, 


85c.; Usual price, 1.25, 
Black Goods. 


# 





The importer made the price so low 
on a lot of 


MOHAIR and WOOL FRENCH 


NOVELTIES 
that we purchased his entire collection, 
including 
Armures, Figured Bengalines, and 
Matelasse effects, all 43 inches wide, 
large raised designs, imported to sell 





at 1.35, 
Our price 
85c. 
ALSO, 
54-inch all wool WIDE WALE 


CHEVIOTS, worth 1.10 yard, 


59c. 


A GRAND ASSORTMENT OF 


CLOAKINGS 
AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES, 











la 
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HOLIDAY GOODS. 





YOU 
HEARD THE 
STELLA [MUSIC BOX? 








If not call at our warerooms to see the musical marvel 
of the century. 
Hymns, songs, etc., rendered with wonderful expres- 


sion, found in no other automatic instrument. 


Music Boxes from 50c. to $1,500. 
JACOT & SON, 


39 Union Square, New York. 
Send 4c. stamp for catalogue. 


Randel Baremore & Billings, 


DIAMONDS 


AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMOND JEWELRY, 


58 Nassau St., 29 Maiden Lane, New York. 
St. Andrew’s St., Holborn Circus, London, E. C. 


s e 
Fine Furniture. 
The public are invited to our great sale of high and 
medium grade furniture. 


Parlor, Dining Room, Hail, Bedroom 
and Library Furniture, together with 
Art Novelties and Odd Pieces, Brass 
and Enameled Bedsteads. 


Prices {3533% Lower 


THAN ANYWHERE ELSE. 
HAVE YOU BEEN TO OUR NEW BUILDING ? 
THE CHOICEST LINE OF FURNITURE 
OF STANDARD QUALITY AT THE LOW- 
EST PRICES Is OUR MOTTO. 


J. S. GILLIES & CO., 


FURNITURE DEALERS AND MAKERS, 
119 & 121 West 23d St., N. Y. 


West of 6th Ave. 


~SYPHER & CO., 


Dealers in Antique Furniture,etc. 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


To make room for New Impor- 
tations have decided to dis- 
pose of a large portion of their 
present stock at greatly re- 
duced prices. A close inspec- 
tion is invited. 








Importer and Maker of 


RICH FURS 


24 East 23d St., Madison Square, N. Y. 


Our Complete Winter Exhibit now 
ready for inspection. 


An entirely new departure in 


JACKETS Sealskin or 


Persian Lamb 


We advise an early attention to all garments 
requiring alteration to the present style of 
Fashion, which widely differs this year from 
tne preceding one. The new things in col- 
larettes and capes imported direct or de- 
signed and made by ourselves, complete an 
incomparable assortment of rich Fur Goods. 


Wholesale Department 


SKINS AND TRIMMINGS FOR TAILORS 
AND MAKERS OF ROBES ET MANTEAUX 


EDWINC.BURT &CO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers 
IN 





FINE 
SHOES 


AT RETAIL. 
446 & 448 Fulten St., 
Breeklyn, N. Y. 

70 & 72 W. 234 St., N.Y 














The genuine Edwin C, 
Burt Shoe has fu!! name 
stamped on lining and 
sole of each shoe. Cat- 
onegue sent on applica- 
tion, 
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oINGERs 
LHpLY ean ORLD- 


Over 13,000,000 Made and Sold. 


Highest Awards at the World’s Columbian Exposition 


FOR 
Excellence of Design, 
Excellence of Construction, 
Regularity of Motion, 
Ease of Motion, 
Great Speed, 
Adjustability, 
Durability, 
Ease of Learning, 
Convenience of Arrangement. 





IF YOU BUY A SINGER, 
You will receive careful instruction from a competent teacher at your home. 
You can obtain necessary accessories direct from the Company’s offices, 


You will get prompt attention in any part of the world, as our offices are 
everywhere; and we give careful attention to all customers, no matter 
where their machine may have been purchased. 


You will be dealing with the leading sewing-machine manufacturers in the 
world, having an unequaled experience and an unrivaled reputation to 
maintain—the strongest guarantees of excellence and fair dealing. 


SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS. 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES BVERYWHERB, 


STERLING SILVER 
For the Toilet, Desk and Table. 


Send for new Catalogue « J.”’ 


100 pages of beautiful illustrations of 













Sterling Silver 
NAIL FILE. 
No. 1600, 50 cents. 
The illustration is actual size. Othe, 
pieces with this same handle are 
Ne. 1599, Button Hook, 5 in. long, 50 cts. 
Fe.1540, Magazine Cutter, Gin. long, 60 cts. Ne. 
1585, Baby’s Brush, celluloid, 5% in. long, 75 cts. Ne. 
598, Baby’s Comb, celluloid, 4% in. long, 60 cts. Mail order® 
are our special feature. We send any article prepaid on receipt of price, and guar- 
rantee its safe delivery. Money refunded if unsatisfactory. 
DANIEL LOW &CO., Silversmiths, 243 Essex Street, Sate, Mass. 


the latest designs in Sterling 
Silver with lowest 
prices. 
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UE, LARIA, PooRN ESS OF THE BLOOD, GENERAL DEBILITY and WaAsTING 
cae pm betty iecantn, eaten THE NERVES, and builds up the entire system. Paris; 
New York; E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 N. William St. 


Rue Dreouet 


SCROLL SA WYER 


On receipt of 15 cents, 

I willsend, Do i“ the 

pattern of t 

Shelf Brac ketyeize, 

13x21, over 300 beauti- 
Miniature De- 





MALLORY STEAMSHIP LINES. 







Mexico, Georgia, Florida,&c. Our 60 
Tourist Hand Book mailed free 
CoH MAL MALLORY & CO.,Pier 20 E.R.,N.Y 


The Overland Limited 


FASTEST TRAIN IN THE WEST 





sigue for scroll 
Sawing, and my IL- 
7 CATALOGUE 


staat EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 
A. H. Pomeroy a 
~~ UNION 
98 
naeTFORD con. PACIFIC 


BICYCLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


rite for Prices. 
J. E. POORM AN, Jr., Cincinnati, Ohie. 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
a was: | 1O UTAH 
MEXICO Select pany Leaves eb. e100 World,» 29 hours from piiasonrt River 
Gai, Second party Feb. 6, via Gulf of Mexico Steamer. 44 hours from Chicag 
CHARLES H. GATES, Toledo, ono. P*"™™ F- | TO CALIFORNIA 
oe eae ene Z a Sa 24 days from Misseuri River. 
3 days from Chicage er St. Louis. 
A SELECT PARTY THE ONLY TRAIN 
for the MEDITERRANEAN COUNTRIES leaves New York in the West carrying Buffet 
JANUARY 5th, 1897. Strictly first class. Twelfth sea- Smoking and ragsgeen — 


son. For particulars address Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, 
502 Bedford Aveaue, Brooklyn, N 


Send E. L. LO 
Advertieing a Matter | Gen, Pass.& Tkt. ‘See AE me, Neb 











THE INDEPENDENT 


Insurance. 
A Boast and its Moral. 


THE Pittsburg /nsurance World com- 
ments upon a fire in Guayaquil, Equa- 
dor, which involved some ten millions, 
according to the perhaps exaggerated 
estimate. Adjustment of the loss will 


be a slow process, because the insurance 
companies are a long way from the 
spot and everything moves in a very 
deliberate way under a tropical sun. 
What energy is expended in torrid 
countries goes largely toward escaping 
that sun; naturally, therefore, any fire 
apparatus which may be possessed is 
antiquated, and if there is a fire de- 
partment it is a sort of social club. 
The World editor happened to be a 
witness, in the spring of 1895, of a 
sweeping fire in Port of Spain (Trini- 
dad). This is a large distributing 
point, with extensive stores, and the 
fire started in a warehouse which was 
unwatched and unattended. It was 
especially so just then; for a cricket 
match out on the ‘‘savannah’’ had 
drawn off everybody, including the 
fire department, and the members of 
that ‘‘club” had to be hunted up and 
persuaded away from the game. The 
loss was about three and a half millions 
in property, and about half that in in- 
surance; it would have been larger had 
there not happened to be, lying in the 
roadstead some three miles from shore, 
an English man-of-warand three ves- 
sels of the United States Navy. Ad- 
miral Meade sent 400 men with their 
portable fire department, and with that 
and dynamite a limit was set to the 
fire. In his account of it the editor of 
the Port of Spain Gazette, while curte- 
ously thanking all who gave assistance, 
apologized for the great need of such 
assistance by explaining, without ob- 
serving how funny he was, that ‘‘the 
fire took place on a day when the fire 
brigade was legitimately off duty.” 

Representatives of Fire Departments 
in this country agree in reporting, from 
personal observation, that in celerity 
and efficiency the men and apparatus in 
European cities, notably in London, 
are far behind New York; doubtless this 
is correctly reported, and doubtless in 
this particular this country leads 
the world. But before we _ boast 
of this leadership let us _ consider 
whether it is an honor or a disgrace. 
To apologize promptly and neatly, and 
have a way of getting out of difficulty is 
not bad, but the way of avoiding difficulty 
is a better way; to be equal to dealing 
with an emergency and minimizing its 
injury is less valuable and creditable 
than to prevent the emergency. Allow 
that London firemen are slow in move- 
ment and somewhat clumsy in method, 
they are measurably permitted to be by 
theconditions. Londonis slow burning 
compared with New York, and Paris is 
still more so; here, on the contrary, 
every resource of ingenuity and energy 
is directed to quickness of action, lest 
fire should get headway. The alarm 
gong unfastens the horses, which are 
trained to rush to their positions at the 
poles; the harness drops automatically, 
and the men slide down another pole 
instead of descending by a stairway; 
fire is set in the engines, which are con- 
structed to make steam rapidly, and 
away everything goes on the gallop. 
Every device is bent to getting water on 
the fire while it is fresh, because if it 
once gets a good start it is hard to 
overtake. 

The one reason is that American 
construction is quick burning instead 
of slow burning. George Stephenson 
complained that as fast as he improved 
the efficiency of the locomotive people 
wanted to exhaust that efficiency by 
curves and grades. So, in the United 
States, improvement in dealing with 
fire is raced and distanced by increased 
facilities for starting and spreading it. 
Our ‘‘fireproof’’ is fully a term of de- 
rision; at best, it truthfully means con- 
struction which does not feed fire well 
tho failing to resist it well. In this 
unhappy ‘‘race’’ fire seems to be 
ahead; if not so, we must at least admit 
that that celerity and energy of fight- 
ing it has very nearly reached its pos- 
sible best. Moreover, there is good 
ground for arguing that insurance itself 
stimulates to fire loss by teaching peo- 
ple to be careless because they are 
‘* covered” by insurance. 
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When is the turn of 


improvement 
visibly to begin ? 





Preying on the Ignorant. 


THE Metropolitan Industrial Benefit 
Association of St. Louis is the suffi- 
ciently elaborate title of an organiza- 
tion in that city. Its advertised head 
is J. B. Horn, President; A. L. Horn 
is vice, and James Brockhorn is secre- 
tary and treasurer. But J. B. 
appears to be the Association; for 
A. L. is Mrs. J. B. Horn, and James 
Brockhorn is a son-in-law, so that some 
persons familiar with it have dubbed 
the concern the Horn Family Company, 
No books are kept, and the official 
duties of Mr. Brockhorn are not severe 
enough to interfere with his regular oc- 
cupation of calling out ‘‘draw one” 
and ‘‘brown the wheat,” while he 
serves as waiter all day long in a ten- 
cent restaurant. This occupation is 
not very lofty, and neither requires nor 
employs a great mind; but it is honest 
and wrongs nobody, so that it is more 
innocent than the work of the other 
Horns. 

According to the Western Insurance 
Review (St.Louis) this fraternal associ- 
ation claims to have been ‘‘ organized 
under the laws of the State of Missouri 
for the benefit of the working people 
and their families.” Last year, Mr, 
Horn approached a friend, an umbrella 
mender named Debelbach, who had 
saved up a little, and offered him a fifth 
interest in this ‘‘ benefit of the working 
people” for $500; as he painted the 
prospect rosily, the umbrella mender 
readily turned over a $300 lot of ground 
and promised quarterly payments for 
the rest; so his name was placed on 
the printed circulars as Secretary. 

When the first quarterly payment 
fell due it was handed to Horn, and 
pocketed by him. Debelbach thought 
this should go to the Association, and 
demurred; the question was referred to 
the Board, consisting of J. B. Horn 
and A. L. or Mrs. J. B., and Debelbach, 
and the Board ratified the action by 2 
to 1. Debelbach was quieted for a 
time, since business was excellent, rates 
and risks being of the most liberal sort. 
Babies under one year were taken for 
$15, or 5 cents weekly, benefit to be 
payable on death after three months. 
Children of 11 were written for $100, 
which amount was lessened $2 with 
each year of greater age at outset. 
Adults were not bothered by medical 
examination, and the offer of sick ben- 
efits of $2 to $10 weekly made the thing 
very attractive to working people. But 
Debelbach had heard, during the win- 
ter, many stories about claims resisted 
or dodged, and he began again to ob- 
ject and to ‘‘want to know’’; he be- 
came so disagreeable thereby that the 
two Directors Horn ordered an assess 
ment of $200 on each member of the 
Board. So Debelbach gave his resig- 
nation for the return of the deed of his 
$300 lot, and returned to umbrella 
mending; he understood that, and it 
was honest. This was about the end 
of last June. In September, sever! 
loss claimants plagued him, and whet 
he said he was out of it one of them 
showed him his name on a certificate 
of a date since his withdrawal; so he 
obtained a warrant for Horn on charge 
of forgery. 

The publicity thus caused brought 
out stories of ill-treated claimants. 4 
colored hostler, entitled to $5 a week 
was laid up for a fortnight by a hors¢® 's 
kick and got nothing, except from the 
horse. In another case, after taking 
$1.25 from an old colored woman while 
on her deathbed, Horn came, while 
only two little children were in th 


Horn 
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house, and carried offthe papers. Many 
of the persons advertised in his list of 
beneficiaries cannot be found at all; 
others say they have received only a 
portion of the amounts printed. This 
Horn is one of the persons who mistak- 
enly think they must live and the world 
owes them a living, and to collect it by 
swindling is easier than by working. 
His victims were among the ignorant 
poor, Chiefly colored women. His op- 
erations are now suspended, and ‘he is 
under the eye of the law. “But since 
State supervision has no possible excuse 
for existence unless and except it is for 
the protection of the citizen against ir- 
responsible or actually dishonest insur- 
ance, it is the first and chief duty of 
the State to protect the ignorant and 
helpless. In any scheme of robbery 
under the form of insurance the State 
is particeps criminizs, whether the defect 
is in the lack of statute or in the lack 
of enforcement. 





A Flimsy Plea for Resistance. 


In August, 1876, John Armstrong, 
of Buffalo, took out a $2,000 certificate 
in the A. O. U. W., or Ancient Or- 
der of United Workmen, which at that 
time was under ‘‘ supreme jurisdiction” ; 
this term we _ understand to mean 
that the Order was central and in this 
State only. Three years afterward, 
State jurisdictions were established in 
several States, this certificate contin- 
uing in good standing. In 1894, Arm- 
strong’s wife, who was beneficiary un- 
der the certificate, died, and the chil- 
dren were substituted as beneficiaries. 
In October, 1895, Armstrong himself 
died; claim was filed and payment was 
refused. The children being in sharp 
need of funds, an offer of compromise 
was made, and refused. Finally suit 
was commenced and was stoutly de- 
fended. Defense was on an alleged 
misstatement of age, his age having been 
put down as forty, whereas it was dis- 
covered afterward ‘that the correct 
age was forty-eight, and that he had 
at that time called himself forty- 
eight. At that time no written ap- 
plication was required, and the state- 
ment of age appeared only in the medi- 
cal examination, and it is easy to see 
that either a clumsy penman or a bad 
pen could have made an o where an 8 
should have been, so that there was no 
evidence, and really no ground for even 
Suspecting that the error was by the 
fault of the insured. 

Erroneous statement of age, almost 
invariably understatement, sometimes 
occurs. The difference to the company 
isa lessening of premium only; if the 
error is discovered and the shortage and 
interest are charged against the policy 
when settled, the company is placed in 
the same position as if no wrong state- 
ment had been made. But in this case 
it was shown that the error of age made 
no pecuniary difference whatever, since 
the rate of assessment was the same at 
40 as at 48. Mr. Armstrong, it was 
Shown, -had regularly attended meet- 
ings, had never failed on an assessment, 
and was generally esteemed; yet, after 
nineteen years a flimsy pretext of an im- 
material error, which, even as such, was 
made by the medical examiner and not 
by the insured (as far as appeared), was 
seized. The jury verdict, for once at 
least, was right in finding for the plain- 
tiffs in $2,080 and costs. The real cause 
of the attempted evasion of payment is 
not in any assumed irregularity or in- 
justice in the claim, but in the unpleas- 
ant fact that the Order is financially 
embarrassed; it is, therefore, doing as 
all assessment societies do when in that 
condition—trying to escape or, at least, 
fend off claims. The United Brethren 





of Lebanon was a most notable and 
honorable exception; it met its claims 
honorably, but it had to perish never- 
theless. The rains descended and the 
floods came, and the house that was’ 
built upon the sand fell—and so will it 











always be with such houses. 
INSURANCE. 
1851. 1896. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


A POLICY ,, sue 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 

It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to its policy holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 

E. S. FRENCH, Vice President, 


21 Cortlandt St. New York City. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


(LIMITED,) 


-OF LONDON. 
Cor. Pine and William Sts., 


NEW YORK. 














J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 


F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
de B. PIERCE. Secretary! and Treasurer. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1896. 





Cash Capital...................... -81,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
MOPCE, CEC... 0.0.2 sccececcrcccsceces 4,191,020 12 


Net Surplus... 2,025,808 13 
Pelicy-holders’ Surplas.. ae 3,025,808 13 
Gress AGBets..... 2.20.66... cece eens 7,216,828 25 





SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 





Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 
‘HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 

CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R, J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 

C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., S.W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 


KLINE, Ass’t to General Manager, Western De- 
partment, Rialto Building, Chicago, 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED, 
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New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1895 
LIABILITIES. ..........s0ccscereeeeceeeceees 








All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL CaSH distributions are paid upon all policies. 
aah has indorsed thereon the cash s' —— 5+ 
as ce values to which the insured is 
enti ied by Re Massachusetts Statute. 
rates and values for any age sent on appli 
pli to Company's Office. 


BENJ F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER. Asst. Sec, 


1896. 


TATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
This old and reliable Company has now the experience 
of Setpes hat the of practical Life Insurance, which has 





1850. 


taught it t e sine qua non of success is the ni 

tion of lans of ae ag and the pursuit “ al 

eral policy vad both its Insured an 

These essen on in an eminent , Fe eat 

a that conservatism which is the 
le po made J of the policy holder. Its con- 


fortelting, ePTnwurane generally for either Pol 
or exten 

It gives ten days of in payment of a remiums. 
Its course during the past a -five fh. abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute secu: ate security. 


Active and successful Agents, Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the President, at 
the Home O ice, Broadway, New York 





OFFICERS: 
..- President. 
eeaghacocereceessooceses penne Secretary. 
Assistant Secretary 
eccccssences Actua: 
“Medical Director. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS............ Pres. Chem, Nat. Bank 
SOME Be TOO Ble cccccc.ccccce concecoocsccoscce 
. H. PERKINS, JR., Pres. lmp. & Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
MEE Br iscacocencescsccccesevaccecesced Leather 





AMERICAN 


FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Philadelphia. 


EIGHTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cash capital...........c2-eeesecscccccescesesecee 

Reserve fo Panis and ail other claims. 1,600,466 64 
Surplus over all Liabilities Rabesedanenecesonanes 909,117 89 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1896, $2,409,584 53 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 














New York, January 2ist, 1896. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs 
in the 3ist of December, 18% 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1895, to 31st December, 1895............ 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 





SOMREET TAB. cc cc ccccccccccccccesccecccoeccce 1,027,151 41 
Total Marine Premiums................-+.+++ $3,650,023 83 
Premiums marked off from ist January, + 

1895, to 3ist December, 1895. .........22-+00 $2,540,748 83 
Losses paid during the same . 

DO iindcccnscscerceecccscane $1,218,407 55 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses. $608,415 82 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock, 


City Banks and other Stocks............... $8,059,105 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise..... 1,216 500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

ii cexatadersnsedndaccancetscedse 1,000,004 90 
Premium Notes and Bills Recetvable...... - 896,431 88 
I ceccccthnnnvtatcanmanncdiidusinge 202,518 33 

BAB ccccecee. secccccccoccssassccteceses $11,374,560 u 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be p dat the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 18%, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





























. TRUSTEES: 

W.H.H. MOORE N. DENTON SMITH, 
A. A. RAVEN CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H CHAPMAN CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JAMES L DW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES ( G.DEFOREST GEORGE H. MACY, 
Ww DEGROOT, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
WILLIAM H, WEBB. WALDRON P. BROWN, 
HORACE 6 ANSON W. HARD, 
CHRISTIAN De THOMSEN, ISAAC BELL, — 
Ck AELES P. BURDETT, ‘JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, YERNON H, BROWN 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE BLIss VERETT FRAZAR, 

OHN R. RIKER, WILLIAM B.BOULTON, 
C. A. HAND GEORGEW.QUINTARD, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, PAUL L. THEBAUD, 
GUSTAV ANSIMCK JOHN B. WOODWARD, 

GEORGE COPPELL. 
Ww. tt. HK. 
3 Ae RAVEN 








ice President. 
PARSONS, ad Vice President 
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The Only Way. 


The best way to have anything in old 
age, or to leave anything to others, is to 
save as you go along. You cannot eat 
your cake and have it too. These are 
truisms; but it is an equal truth, not so 
generally perceived, that almost the only 
way in which many people can have any- 
thing in old age or leave anything tothose 
behind them is by judicious investment in 
Life Insurance. 

’Tis true, a man may speculate with his 
surplus and grow rich, but the chances. 
are against him. The proportion of suc- 
cessful speculators is very small in com- 
parison with the losers. Even in more 
ordinary and conservative enterprises, 
only about three in a hundred score a 
permanent success. 

A man may deposit his surplus income 
in a savings bank, and by perseverance 
accumulate substance for later life or 
testamentary disposal; but you need to 
put emphasis on the ‘‘ may,”’ for the ordi- 
nary mortal is not generally possessed of 
the perseverance, patience and self-denial 
necessary to make this method of saving 
a success. 

Liberal income generally means liberal 
living, and, forgetting this, many people 
wonder that they do not save any more 
now, on fifteen hundred a year, than they 
did when they had only a thousand. 
Three men of ample and fairly equal 
salary died within a few weeks of each 
other in Brooklyn. When their estates 
were appraised it was found that only 
one of them had left anything to his fam- 
ily worth mentioning, and the most of 
that was in Life Insurance. A shrewd 
business man, in a group of persons re- 
ferring to the circumstance, remarked: 
‘*It is more and more noticeable, in these 
days of generous living, that about the 
only way in which men of limited means 
can leave anything for their families is 
through wise investment in Life Insur- 
ance. Iamalso persuaded that a well- 
established and reliable insurance com- 
pany is an almost ideal savings bank, the 
measure of necessity connected with the 
payment of premiums correcting the ten- 
dency to neglect deposits and to live up 
to the limit of one’s income.” 

That these remarks were tounded on 
careful observation must be apparent to 
the thoughtful. The examination of sav- 
ings bank accounts is a striking com- 
mentary on the fickleness of human na- 
ture and the necessity of some pressure 
in order to secure regular and system- 
atic savings. Even in the case of men 
with fixed incomes, their deposits in sav- 
ings banks are generally most irregular, 
both with reference to time and amount. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
of New York, as stable and prosperous 
as any monetary institution in existence, 
is an ideal savings bank. It affords the 
very best opportunity for saving your 
surplus income, and at the same time 
places your affairs in such a position that 
if you should die at any time your family 
would be provided for. 

In earlier days, when insurance was 
generally onthe straight life plan, many 
objected that they were only denying 
themselves for those who might not sur- 
vive them, or who might not need the 
provision made for them through long 
years of self-denial. This objection is 
now removed. 

Plans are now offered that afford pro- 
tection to the family should death occur 
at any time, and in case of survival 
places the results of the saver’s self- 
denial in his own hands at any specified 
age arranged for.—Adv. 
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Old and Young. 


Yousef and Melhem. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


From ancient Gaza, with her crown of 
palms. 

To far Palmyra, ’mid her desert calms, 

Among the wandering, warlike sons of 
Shem, 

There were no foes like Yousef and Mel- 

* hem. 

Upon the town where valiant Yousef 
swayed ‘ 

Swept Melhem down in many a savage 
raid 

When to the heapéd feast went maid and 
man 

At rise of moon that closed the Ramadan. 

And at the gathering of the ripened 
grain, . 

Gleaming like gold on some hill-com- 
passed plain, 

With sudden shout and scimitar a-swing, 

On Melhem’s husbandmen would Yousef 


spring. 

So every year the skies were gloomed 
with Hate 

Until there fell the wonder-change of 
Fate. 


Conspiracy, a babe close-nursed by night, 


Leaped, giant-grown and insolent, fo 
light; 

And from his seat of power, with vain 
demur, 


Went Yousef forth, a roofless wanderer, 

From haunt to haunt relentlessly pur- 
sued, 

Racked by his grief at man’s ingratitude; 

For he who hunted him from out the land 

Was raised to rank by Yousef’s gracious 
hand. 

Driven at last beyond his own domain, 

A swift resolve took hold upon his brain; 

‘* Better,”’ he cried, in burst of righteous 
scorn, ; 

‘*The bitterest foeman than the friend 
forsworn !”’ 

So, garmented with fearlessness, he went 

And stood before the door of Melhem’s 
tent. 

Then Melhem, raging with infuriate ire, 

Roared a rude greeting—‘‘ What dost 
thou desire ?”’ 

‘*Thine ear,’’ said Yousef. ‘‘Hark! 
then, if thou wilt, 

Before thy doorway let my blood be spilt. 

In all the world no faithful friend I know, 

have I faithful 


Hence, come unto my 


foe.” 


‘* Speak !"’ blurted Melhem; and as word 


by word 

The usurper’s matchless perfidy he 
heard, 

And Yousef’s wanderings hungered and 
athirst, 

Pity crept in where rage had governed 
erst; 

‘* Enter !’’ he cried; ‘‘be all thy woes at 
end; 

I who was Yousef’s foe am Yousef’s 
friend.’’ 

And lo! before a wingéd month had 

_ flown 

Through Melhem’s hand did Yousef gain 
his own. 

In amity they dwelt through after days. 

True saith the Prophet—‘‘ Strange are 
Allah's ways!’ 


Cunton, N.Y. 


The Last Horning at Hiram 
University. 
BY KATHARINE LEE BATES, 


‘*HA-HA-HA-RAM! ho-ho-fo-ram! 
hi-hi-Hz-ram U-ni-ver-si-ty!” - 

The cheer rang blithely out upon the 
frosty air. Rob Grant threw up the 
front window of the third-story study, 
which he and his sister Nell used in 
common, and thrust his flaxen head 
out over the sill. 

‘‘Ugh!” shivered Nell, snatching 
with an indignant hand at her brother’s 
coat tails, 


Rob shut the window hastily and 
stood, framed by the red curtains, a 
picture of indecision. 

‘‘ The fellows want me. Something's 
up. But—but it’s almost supper time.” 

‘*Oh, run along and bring us back 
the news!” cried Nell, tossing hima 
ruffled fur cap. ‘‘ Supper will wait, and 
so will Polly Con.” 

Rob cast a reproachful glance upon 
the laughing girl curled, lexicon in lap, 
among the cushions of a_ well-worn 
‘‘sleepy hollow,” crowded his long 
arms and stalwart shoulders into the 
overcoat which had fitted him better as 
a freshman, and dived down the narrow 
stairway with an impetus that nearly 
upset Polly Con, whom he encountered 
on the first landing. 

Nell had hardly rescued her class- 
mate, registered as Mary Connor, but 
known in university circles, ever since 
taking the sophomore prize for the best 
political economy paper, by the diminu- 
tive of Polly Con, when another guest, 
rarer but no less welcome, appeared in 
the open door. It was Floyd Wilson, 
as slender, straight and dark as Polly 
Con was fluffy, dimpled, pink. Nell, 
strong, glad and glowing as a young 
Aurora, with frank, unclouded eyes, 
and hair like threaded sunshine, gave 
them both jubilant greeting; for these 
three girls were friends through thick 
and thin. They had trod no easy path 
together. Hiram University had bent 
a critical regard upon them, searching 
for blemishes, watching for trips; for 
they had been the first of womankind 
to gain admittance as students within 
the sober sandstone walls, All manner 
of evil had been prophesied as a result 
of this experiment in coeducation, but 
here in the winter term of their senior 
year the three invaders stood in buoy- 
ant health, near the head of their class 
of some two hundred men, with a bear- 
ing of undisputed dignity and grace. 
Their fellow-students, at first skeptical, 
resentful, suspicious, had come to yield 
them cordial respect and liking. Polly 
Con, for all her rose-colored ribbons, 
took to statistics—so Ted Tompkins 
said—‘‘like a swan to water.”’ Nell 
Grant skated and coasted, rode a horse 
or sailed a boat with the same fresh 
energy and alertness of every sense that 
won her success in laboratory and 
museum. Ted Tompkins again was 
responsible for the saying that the 
geology professor could not have been 
prouder of her if she had been a meg- 
atherium. And Floyd Wilson, who 
paid her own way through the univer- 
sity, partly by doing housework in Pro- 
fessor Gilbert’s family and partly by 
writing for country newspapers, had 
twice, in the annual examination, car- 
ried away the mathematical honors 
from Arthur Rayburn, the son of.the 
mathematical professor. Hiram Uni- 
versity, democratic, non-sectarian, in- 
dependent, could resist much, but it 
could not resist scholarship. - The 
cause of woman’s education within 
those ponderous iron gates was won 
during that first year of probation by 
the monthly records of three brave, 
bright girls. 

Polly Con was smiling gleefully over 
the remembrance of Rob’s scarlet, hor- 
ror-stricken face. Floyd was white 
and tense, her head erect and her dark 
eyes flashing as if, Polly Con suggested, 
they would burn holes in the wall 
paper. 

‘‘ Which shali it be, tragedy or com- 
edy?” asked Nell, merrily, divesting her 
guests of hats and cloaks and shaking 
the snow from their skirts. 

‘*Both,’’ replied Floy, in her quick, 
incisive fashion. ‘‘ To begin with, Pro- 
fessor Gilbert has conditioned James 
Hamilton, That’s tragedy.”’ 
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Nell's frank eyes, blue when she was 
glad, saddened to gray, and all Polly 
Con's dimples, except the incorrigible 
one inthe middle of her chin, disap- 
peared. 

‘‘Was he?’’—she began, and hesi- 
tated. Floyd nodded fiercely. 

‘‘I met him in the drug store the 
morning of the Greek examination. 
He tried to lift his cap. and dropped it 
on the floor. He couldn't pick it up. 
I handed it to him. He was very 
grateful. He cried and wanted to buy 
me the soda fountain.” 

‘‘How do the men take it?’’ asked 
Polly Con, anxiously. 

‘‘ They mean to horn Professor Gil- 
bert to-night. That's the comedy,"’ an- 
swered Floyd, with bitterness in her 
tone. ‘‘ He’s on the brink of nervous 
prostration already. He has over- 
worked for ten years past. His brother 
died in October. He has two families 
to support now. That means more 
private tutoring and more lecturing 
trips. The private pupils always come 
at mealtimes, and he always catches cold 
on the lecturing trips. The children 
have been ailing lately, besides. If they 
are startled out of their sleep, they'll 
cry half the night. And Mrs. Gilbert 
—that’s the worst of all. She is so 
proud of her husband, just because he’s 
a scholar and a gentleman and a Chris- 
tian, that she supposes the university is 
proud of him, too.” 

‘* And isn’t it?’’ queried Polly Con, 
softly. But Floyd tossed her head like 
a restive horse and hurried on with a 
husky utterance. 

‘‘Mrs. Gilbert hasn’t a collegiate 
sense of humor. Public insults do not 
strike her as amusing. Her husband 
was never horned before—and—and’’— 

To the dismay of her companions, 
Floyd's voice broke in one great, chok- 
ing sob. She loved the Gilberts. Beneath 
their roof, which sadly needed shin- 
gling, she had washed dishes, dusted 
furniture, tended babies and done what- 
ever her dexterous, swift young hands 
could find to do for nearly four years, 
carrying on her studies meanwhile with 
unflagging vigor and delight. Of rec- 
reation, she had allowed herself almost 
nothing. It was seldom that either 
Nell or Polly Con could coax her to 
their rooms. But Mrs. Gilbert, fragile 
little lady tho she was, took the heavier 
tasks upon herself, exerting a queenly 
authority that not even Floyd dared 
defy, while the gentle, wool-gathering 
Greek professor, ‘‘ Old Jack-a-Dreams’”’ 
in the irreverent parlance of the uni- 
versity, soothed the silent hurt of pov- 
erty and transformed the girl’s prickly 
pride and independence into something 
far nobler by the wistful, delicate defer- 
ence with which he treated her, especial- 
ly if she chanced to be engaged in any 
household service. Harold Leonard, 
to whom, as the son of a New York 
millionaire, all this was amazing 
enough, declared that one morning Old 
Jack-a-Dreams, starting out for his 
Plato lecture and passing a broom 
which Miss Wilson had left tilted 
against the piazza rail, took off his hat, 
bowing profoundly, and walked uncov- 
ered across the campus to his class- 
room. But ‘Gilded Hal” had what 
his classmates politely styled ‘‘an ob- 
liquity in his veracity,” and certainly 
neither Floyd, the professor nor the 
broom ever confirmed his story. 


While Polly Con dropped a sympa-_ 


thetic but cautious kiss upon Floyd’s 
cuff, frayed on the under side by over- 
much contact with the writing desk, 
Nell sprang to her feet with a flush of 
resolution. 


‘*Girls,’’ she exclaimed; ‘it’s time 
we put an end, once for all, to this bar- 
barous practice of horning!” 
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‘*We!” twittered Polly Con. «I don’t 
believe the Faculty could. Horning is 
as old as Hiram University. The boys 
regard it as the charter of their liber- 
ties.” 

‘‘ We stopped rushes, when we were 
nothing but freshmen,” said Nell. 

Polly Con’s blue eyes danced at the 
recollection. 

‘That was easy,” she said. ‘ All 
we had to do was to get in the way.”’ 

‘¢ And there has been no hazing here 
since we were sophomores,” Nell con- 
tinued. 

‘The lower-class girls keep up our 
glorious example there,’’ chimed in 
Polly Con. ‘‘ Whenever there’s a soph- 
omore hazing affair on foot, some sister 
or cousin gets wind of it and all the 
girls go, just as we went that night the 
men had planned to put little Wilkins 
under the pump.”’ 

‘‘And last year we were invited to 
the class banquet, and not a glass of 
wine was to be seen—not even a cigar,” 
added Nell, her eyes brightening again 
to blue. ‘‘ Don’t you remember Mr. 
Hamilton's speech ?”’ 

Once more the trio fell silent, while on 
memory flashed the long tables of the 
supper hall, the ranks of merry youths 
and, blurring the rest, the graceful fig- 
ure and radiant face of the class presi- 
dent, beginning his address of welcome 
by the half-voluntary words: 

‘«Ladies, we have no champagne in 
which to pledge you. How our moth- 
ers would bless you for that!” 

The love cherished by Hiram Univer- 
sity’s senior class for the brilliant, dar- 
ing, joyous fellow whom they had 
proudly chosen as leader in the first 
term of their course, was touching in 
its stubborn faith and troubled hero- 
worship. For pour Hamilton had met 
the enemy and was proving himself no 
conqueror. His friends shielded his 
weakness all they could, but it had be- 
come an openshame. Yet that he, the 
senior president and once the star schol- 
ar of the university, should be visited 
by the academic disgrace of a condition, 
was more than his comrades, hurt and 
humiliated as they were, could bear 
with patience. 

While the girls still sat in silence, 
grave and thoughtful, a trampling was 
heard on the much-enduring boarding- 
house stairs. The study was dusky 
with twilight as Rob, Will Franklin and 
Bert Squire treoped in, each with 
strange protuberances under his coat. 
After briefest greetings, Rob pushed 
his companions into the small adjoin- 
ing apartment which served him for 
bedroom. - 

Clink! 

‘* A pillowcase will do well enough” 
—Rob's whisper was always more pene- 
trating than a shout—‘‘I'll run up for 
them after astronomy lecture.” 

Clink! Clink! Clink! Clink! Clink! 

The evening course of stereopticon 
lectures on astronomy was so excep- 
tionally fine that many of the professors 
attended. Chairs were reserved for 
them which, on this particular occasion, 
Ted Tompkins had industriously rubbed 
over with flour. When, at the close of 
the lecture, the lights were turned on, 

and the professors, for whose exit the 
students respectfully waited, wa}ked 
with due stateliness down the aisles, 
theif broadcloth backs were a derision 
and an astonishment. This was natu- 
rally gratifying to Ted's friends, and it 
was in the best of spirits that Rob, a 
few minutes after nine, came bounding 
up for his loaded pillowcases. Nell. 
drowned in a notebook, paid slight at- 
tention to her brother, while he hastily 

expressed - surprise at her absence from 

the lecture, and suggested, a trifle awk- 
wardly, that she should not sit up for 
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him, as he might be late. Nell re- 
sponded, in an absent-minded fashion, 
by the remark that he had chosen an 
unlucky time to take supper at the 
clubhouse, for Floyd and Polly Con 
both stayed to tea, and afterward Mrs. 
Reynolds gave up her kitchen to the 
three of them for an old-fashioned 
candy pull. Rob, who had a sweet 
tooth, of which, as an athlete, he was 
ashamed, turned about expectantly, 
with his hand on the knob of his bed- 
room door. 

«Yes, we saved some for you,”’ re- 
plied his sister, too much preoccupied 
to raise her eyes; ‘‘but I really can’t 
stop to get it now. You shall have it 
—a little later.” 

As Rob emerged from his chamber, 
the contents of the pillowcase rattled at 
every step; but Nell,"her white brows 
knotted over a page of diagrams, took 
no heed. Rob admired her power of 
concentration. His own supreme tal- 
ent lay in running, as more than one 
silver cup on the mantel bore proud wit- 
ness. Freighted as he was, the clock 
tower had but just pealed the half-hour,, 
when he joined his mates on Professor 
Gilbert’s lawn. The snow crust bore up 
the full masculine contingent of the 
Senior Greek class—dignified Arthur 
Rayburn, roguish Ted Tompkins, 
«Gilded Hal,” tall Franklin, chubby 
little Squire and the rest; all save Ham- 
ilton himself. 

The young faces grew darker and 
sterner when the word was whispered 
about from Sidney Bell, Hamilton’s de- 
voted chum, that their conditioned 
President had not been seen nor heard 
from since the unhappy examination, 
four days ago. 

Silently they crowded around the 
pillowcase which Rob, breathless from 
running, dumped on the snow. 

Clink! 

At the sound every man glanced 
nervously toward the peaceful gleam of 
Professor Gilbert’s study windows. 
While the long tin horns were being 
distributed, Franklin slipped up to the 
house and reconnoitered. His report 
was given gruffly. 

‘Old Jack-a-Dreams is on the lounge, 
head in his wife’s lap. She’s bathing 
his forehead with camphor or cologne 
or something of the sort, and there’s a 
kid trying to reach up and bathe hers. 
There’s another kid lying on the rug 
before the fire, patting a sulphur-col- 
ored old cat. Cat seems to like it. 
And the room is all still and shiny.”’ 

George Hovey, known to university 
fame as the senior class poet, deliber- 
ately drove his horn into his pocket, 
but not a man followed his example. 
Sidney Bell grimly gave the signal and 
in an instant a score of horns, silvered 
by the moonlight, pointed toward the 
quiet home with the bright windows. 
A score of seniors swelled their manly 
breasts and puffed their cheeks like so 
many misguided cherubim. But instead 
of the insulting blare expected to strike 
confusion to the heart of the offending 
professor, there came—nothing. Blow 
as they might—nothing. 

One after another the horns, not with- 
Out mysterious difficulties, were with- 
drawn from the mustached lips. 

‘Plugged! And with molasses candy, 
as sure as I’m a fool!’’ ejaculated Ted 
Tompkins, and sank ina dislocated heap 
upon the snow. 

Rob gave a hollow groan: ‘‘ Those 
girls!” and dropped beside him. 

Twenty minutes later, a troop of sulky 
young men were tramping along the 
Sidewalk in front of Mrs. Reynolds’s 
boarding house. At the gate they hes- 
itated rather than halted, while Rob 
slowly swung it open. 

“If you fellows would like to have 
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me look after your horns,’’ he began, 
in a deprecatory tone. 

‘‘ You had better let us take charge 
of yours,” replied Cyril Waters, sternly. 

Waters’s father was a Judge of the 
Supreme Court, and the son had bor- 
rowed from him a certain severity of 
manner which made poor Rob, on the 
present occasion, feel as if he had been 
stealing melons--his blackest experi- 
ence of crime. 

A door flew open, and Nell Grant, 
with eyes like happy stars, came running 
down to the gate. 

‘‘Oh, comein!’’ she exclaimed, draw- 
ing her brother by the arm—‘‘ come in, 
every one, and see what a surprise we 
have for you!”’ 

‘«Humph!” ejaculated Rob. 

But his classmates, even Walters and 
Rayburn, melted like snow men under 
a burst of’ sunshine. They held back 
for a moment; but Nell, starting witha 
merry exclamation of cold toward the 
house, slipped a little on the icy path, 
and instantly a score of gallant lads 
sprang after her to render aid that was 
quite unneeded. Polly Con’s rippling 
laughter guided them through the 
gloomy hall, which Mrs. Reynolds, for 
economy's sake, regularly forgot to 
light, to the cheery kitchen beyond, 
where Floyd Wilson was showering 
sugar into a huge pitcher of lemonade, 
while beside her, lemon-squeezer in 
hand, stood—James Hamilton. Gilded 
Hal, oblivious of those New York man- 
ners which were his special pride, tossed 
his capintothe air. Sidney Bell dashed 
at his recovered chum and fairly hugged 
him for delight. 

Hamilton’s face was haggard; but his 
look was clear and resolute as it had 
not been for months, and the grip of 
his hand as he greeted his friends was 
firm. 

‘«My dear fellows,’’ he said, in his 
old cordial fashion, ‘‘the condition is 
made off. I’ve worked day and night 
to get in the papers Professor Gilbert 
set me, before the Midyears should be 
over. I took them to him early this 
evening. It was the eleventh hour, 
and he was down sick with a neuralgic 
headache; but he read them, like the 
old trump he is, and accepted them, 
and had my marks in at the record 
office just four minutes before closing 
time.” 

Some of the men started applause; 
but Hamilton checked it by a peremp- 
tory motion of his hand and went 
bravely on, a wave of crimson surging 
from throat to temples. 

‘‘ Boys, Professor Gilbert has done 
me the best turn of my life. For the 
Greek-into-English paper he set mea 
list of readings on temperance from 
Plato, and gave me the drinking scene 
in ‘‘Othelllo” to put into Attic prose. He 
knew what he was about when, instead 
of letting the Faculty loose on a fellow, 
he handed me over to Plato and Shakes- 
peare. They did the business. I told 
the professor to-night that I would sign 
the pledge. I meanto do it Monday, 
at senior class meeting, in presence of 
all our two hundred men—who—who— 
have stood by me—so generously— 
when I’’— 

For all Hamilton’s pluck he could not 
getany further. It was not necessary. 
Sidney Bell, standing with his arm over 
his chum’s shoulder, turned and looked 
him in the face with glad, affectionate 
eyes. Rob impulsively lifted his horn, 
whose plug still held, and poured ina 
stream of lemonade. 

‘«I give you Old Jack-a-Dreams!’’ he 
called. ‘‘Who says we sha’n’t horn 
him, one way or another ?”’ 

The toast was drunk with enthusiam, 
the boys joyously draining their horns 
like young heroes in Valhalla. 





Yet the pitcher was not empty. 
‘*Lasses and Mo’Lasses!’ proposed 
Ted Tompkins, and the toast was hon- 
ored with elaborate bows and scrap- 
ings, while Hovey, hanging his horn 
(with difficulty) on the stovepipe, in de- 
fault of a willow, significently whistled 
‘« The Lost Chord.” 
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When Mother Sits Down by 
the Fire. 


BY MARTHA BURR BANKS, 


Ou, the five-o’clock chime brings the 
cosiest time 
That is found in the whole of the day, 
When Larry and Gus, and the others of 
us 
Come in from our study or play; 
When we push the big chair to the hearth 
over there, 
And pile the wood higher and higher, 
And we make her a space in the very best 
place,— 
And Mother sits down by the fire. 


There's a great deal to say at the close 
of the day, 
And so much to talk over with Mother; 
There’s a comical sight or a horrible 
plight, 
Or a ball game, or something or other; 
And she’ll laugh with Larry, and sigh 
with Harry, 
And smile to our heart’s desire 
At a triumph won or a task well done,— 
When sitting done there by the fire. 


Then little she’ll care for the clothes that 
we tear, 
Or the havoc we make on her larder; 
For the toil and the strife of our every- 
day life P 
She will love us a little bit harder; 
Then our lady is she, and her knights 
we would be, 
And her trust doughty deeds will in- 
spiré; 
For we long then anew to be generous and 
true,— 
When Mother sits down by the fire, 
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An Honest Bonfire. 


BY HETTA LORD HAYES WARD. 


‘‘ YES, you may have it, boys, in the 
middle of my vacant lot, and I will 
come and see it; only it must be a 
sound money, honest election bonfire,’’ 
said Mr. Langdon to the boys that 
clustered around him just as he had his 
foot on the carriage step and sprang in, 
to drive to the station. 

‘*What do you mean by an honest 
bonfire, Father ?” called out Bert, while 
the coachman waited patiently. 

«I mean,’’ said Mr. Langdon, ‘‘ that 
everything put in it shall be honestly 
brought there, not filched or stolen 
from our neighbors or our tradespeo- 
ple. I won’t harbor stolen goods on 
my premises; and mind, Bert, I'll re- 
spect you and my neighbors’ boys more 
if you will take the trouble to hunt up 
the things that ought to be burned. 
Don’t let your pleasure interfere with 
other people’s comfort, but let our 
street and our gardens look better after 
your bonfire.”’ 

‘« What do you mean, Father,” began 
Bert, with a puzzled look on his face. 

‘‘Find that out by your wits, boys. 
Ask your mothers and all your home 
people what they want burned up. I 
can’t wait. Good-by!” 

‘« Well, we can have it,” said Bert. 
‘Now, boys, what have you got ?”’ 

««T have two barrels that had lime 
in them; Father said I might have 
them,’’ spoke up the little shy Collins 
boy. 

‘‘I have two old boxes—big ones,” 
said Henry Leuchter. 

‘*] think I can bring two barrels, too, 
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but must ask and be sure, after what 
your father said. What in the world 
did he mean by hunting up the things 
that ought to be burned?” said Donald 
Wright, Bert’s nearest neighbor across 
the street, and his best friend. 

‘‘That is something that ought to 
be burned up,” said little Henry, making 
a dive tor a big piece of brown paper 
that a butcher had carelessly dropped 
from his basket. 

‘‘You are right, Hen. Hurry up, 
boys, we'll have every scrap of old 
paper cleared off this street in no time. 
The boys scattered in four directions, 
and in a few moments returned with 
the gleanings; and when they heaped to- 
gether their scraps of old newspapers, 
old advertisements and a pasteboard 
box-cover, Bert deposited them safely 
under a stone in the bushes in the va- 
cant lot. 

‘‘That is our beginning, and honest,”’ 
said Bert. ‘‘Let’s come to the lot 
after school at night and report. Each 
must keep his pile at home, and we will 
build it all together election day. Then 
they parted, and an hour later the four 
boys were in their places at school, and 
hard at work, their business not at all 
upset by the Presidential election. 

Four o'clock found the boys in the 
corner of the vacant lot. 

‘« Well,” said Bert, ‘‘what have you 
found ?”’ 

‘Tam to clean out the henhouse and 
woodshed with our man and have all 
the findings,’” said Charley. 

‘*Good!” said Bert. ‘‘I am to have 
allourgarden rubbish—cornstalks, bean 
vines, all rotten boards, and trimmings 
from the berry vines; and Father says 
that if I will cut down the big, dead fir 
tree I may have it.”’ 

‘IT am to go through the closets with 
Nurse,” said little Henry. ‘‘Then the 
cook says she has some things she 
wants burned up. They have been 
down cellar forever.” 

‘«My father says,’’ said Donald, ‘if 
we are to hunt forthe things that ought 
to be burned up we might as well clear 
out the dead stuff from his two lots 
at Woodside.” 

‘‘ Three cheers for Colonel Wright!"’ 
shouted Bert. ‘‘ Hurray, election 
day! We'd better have a wheelbarrow 
and hatchets. Run for it, boys. See 
who will be there first.”’ 

There was a scattering and then a 
gathering again in the Woodside lots. 
It was a pretty spot. Two tall tulip 
trees shot away up into the sky with a 
low growth of bushes not far away, 
where the hepaticas hid themselves in 
springtime. Now a few red-brown 
leaves could be found under the grass. 
The back end of the lot ran down a 
hill and was covered with a thick 
growth of trees. One large blasted one 
had been struck by lightning and stood 
naked, like a white ghost. Here and 
there were broken branches and tops 
of small trees that had been wantonly 
broken down by vandal hands. Then 
heaps of brown, dry leaves lay up 
against the fence. 

Whack went the hatchets against the 
dead branches of the trees. Crack 
went all the dead boughs that were 
breakable, and the dry, dead leaves 
rustled and rattled as Charley and 
‘Henry lifted them in armfuls and 
stamped them down into. their bags. 
Just over the fence was the tidy, re- 
spectable cottage (all paid for by day’s 
washing) of Jemima Cleopatra Perkins. 
Against the house was the ‘‘lean-tc”’ 
with bench and tubs. And out of that 
lean-to came Jemima, tall and straight 
in her dark-blue gown, white apron,and 
red kerchief on her head, an ironholder 
still in her hand and stern justice in her 
face. 
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‘‘Whatever are you _ rapscallions 
a-doing now? Cl’ar out o’ here, I tell 
ye. Colonel Wright ‘lows we-uns to 
have that wood. Nobody else is goin’ 
to tote it off while I's around. Now 
cl'ar off, every one of ye!’’ 

Donald Wright came running up from 
the back of the lot. 

‘‘Look here, Jemima, these are my 
friends; Father said we might have 
what we can clear up for our election 
bonfire.” 

‘«Bonfire!’’ shouted Jemima, full of 
wrath. ‘‘ Hasn't every limbo’ ‘em been 
a-hangin’ around all dis last week 
when I turns my back, or if 1 goes to 
the store? I can’t sleep o’ nights for 
fear of the thievin’ going on. Didn't 
I lose my bucket and my ash box, worth 
ten cents any day if I'd chopped it for 
kindlin’s ? My pail I’s had dis three 
year. Anew one’ll cost me nineteen 
cents. Them boys pulled de hasp out 
of my shed, took de lock off, stole my 
cinders barrel, h’isted de cinders on to 
the floor, toted off my bench I put my 
geraniums on; and didn't I see one o’ 
dem limbs of Satan climb into de 
grocery wagon when Mr. Clark had 
gone into your ma’s and snoop off with 
two big boxes? Whar’ll they bein de 
Jedgement Day, I'd like to know, when 
de Lor’ says to dem, ‘ Whar’s Aunt 
Jemima’s bar’1? Whar’s her pail, ‘n 
her bench 'n her clothes’ poles?’ De 
Lor’ ll say, ‘No occasion for snoops 
here. T’other place suits ‘em better; 
specially white trash dat snoops from 

ore folks.” Den I guess dey’ll call on 
je rocks and stones to kiver ’em.” 

‘Look a-here, Aunt Jemima,’’ said 
Bert; ‘‘we don’t train in that crowd.” 

‘‘Better not; ‘tis a training for de 
prison house. Pretty sort of a Presi- 
dent dat wants such bonfires! ’Ta’n’t 
no Geor’ Washington nor Massa Lin- 
com, I's a-thinkin’. How am I todo 
my washin’, ‘thout I buy a heap '’o 
things; and my Pete won’t have no 
new shoes for Sunday.” 

And the hand with the holder went 
up to her angry eyes. 

«’Tis a mean shame, Aunt Jemima. 
Look a-here. We are not that sort. 
You shall have just the best of this 
wood for your kindlings. We will put 
by just such pieces as Pete can chop.”’ 

Aunt Jemima said nothing more, but 
went back into the house. She had 
lost faith in boys at election time. But 
these boys worked bravely, filled their 
barrow twice with wood, and trundled 
it around and dumped it down at the 
back door near the woodshed. 

‘IT reckon yo’ favor your pa some. 
I'll ’member yer when I'm a-bakin’ up 
at yer ma’s next Thanksgivin’.” 

‘« All right, Aunty, you are safe when 
we are around; but we will take off all 
we can, for fear the other boys will 
come and steal it.’’ 

‘« They have got a powerful big heap 
o’ leaves in the lot on the other side; 
an’ I's afeared they'll burn us all up 
some night.”’ 

‘* Never you fear. Send for usif they 
trouble you again;’’ and the boys were 
soon back under the trees breaking off 
the dead limbs, chopping off the tougher 
ones, tying up big fagots which they 
put on their backs after they had filled 
their barrow. The two little fellows 
carried big bags of dry leaves. 

Day after day had been perfect; nota 
cloud in the sky. The softest Indian 


summer haze lay on the purple hills. 


How kindly the leaves kept dropping 
from the trees, Dame Nature hurrying 
up with her housecleaning, giving the 
poorest boy heaps of good, honest rub- 
bish for nothing but the gathering. 
The leaves still on the trees were bril- 
liant yellow and red, and vied with the 
flags that fluttered everywhere. The 
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boys wore each a yellow chrysanthe- 
mum with a tiny ribbon flag fastened 
below it on his jacket. . 

There was no school on the third of 
November, but a ball game in the after- 
noon. Toward dark the serious work 
began. The boys took off their good 
coats and put on their sweaters to be 
ready for hard work. First came the 
old papers, gathered that first day and 
added to during the week. Then came 
leaves; bean, pea and tomato vines and 
cornstalks. Then came little Henry 
Leuchter, calling: ‘‘ Wait, Bert, I have 
our kindlings!’’ and he threw down 
broken wooden spoons, a chopping tray 
that had a hole through it, and three old 
starch boxes.” , 

‘‘Just the thing!’ cried Bert, and 
pulled the boxes to pieces and laid them 
lightly on the leaves and crossed the 
old spoons above. 

‘*Wait!” called Charley, who came 
loaded down with old peach and berry 
baskets. ‘‘These are old ones, too 
broken and bad to keep.”’ 

‘« Now for a barrel!” shouted Donatd. 

‘‘Hollo, there, wait!” yelled little 
Henry, running up with his arms full. 
He looked like an old-clothes man, 
for around his neck hung an old pair 
of rubber boots; and a basket full of 
overshoes was in his hand. ‘‘ These 
make a splendid blaze.” 

A tall section of the old fir tree was 
built up inthe middle of the barrels 
and baskets. A second barrel was put 
on the first, making a tall chimney. 
An opening was kept at the bottom for 
a draft. Then around were heaped 
trimmings from berry vine, small wood 
from the Woodside lots, dead weeds, 
cornstalks, while ‘in reserve were held 
three extra barrels, bags of leaves and 
bundles of sticks, and a good half-dozen 
old empty wooden paint pots, left over 
from the painting of the Collins barn, 
sure to make a fine blaze. 

‘The dirty things are no good,” said 
Charley; ‘‘ but they burn splendidly.” 

Next came police duty. The two 
biggest boys took turns, with little 
Charley and Henry as messenger boys. 
When the gray dusk came on, it grew 
exciting. Little knots of boys hovered 
off in the distance. It grew darker, 
and Bert's dinner bell rang. 

‘I don’t dare to go in,”’ said Bert. 

‘*T’ll watch and call you, Only hurry 
up!"’ cried Charley. 

Bert rushed in for his dinner. 

Soon there was a yell from Charley, 
and Bert ran out to find that in the 
dark some boy had crept up, stealth- 
ily, and lighted the great pile. The 
two boys beat out the little blaze and 
watched more carefully than ever. By 
seven o'clock the four boys had eaten 
their hurried dinner and stood at the 
four corners of the great heap. 

‘‘Hurrah for McKinley and Hobart !’’ 
shouted Bert, and lighted his corner. 

‘* Hurrah for honest money!’’ shouted 
Charley. 

‘‘Hurrah for honest Government!” 
cried Donald. 

‘‘Hurrah for an honest bonfire !’’ 
yelled little Henry, swinging his hat, 

Then the four corners began to burn, 
and the four boys, with long poles, 
stirred the bits of wood and trash until 
it flashed up into a great, glorious 
blaze, snapping and crackling famously. 
White wreaths of smoke rolled across 
the purple sky, and the little sparks of 
stars were hidden behind the clouds. 
When the blaze went down the reserves 
were brought on, and the second and 
third flash of light went up into the sky, 
Then, in a little lull, Bert said: 

‘* We have had the finest bonfire in 
town; and I know our yards and gar- 
dens are cleaner for it, and nobody has 
lost anything by us.” 





Just then out of the stillness came a 
sharp cry; 

‘“‘Oh, Bert, 
our fence is on fire! 
quick!” 

‘‘It is Pete Perkins !” shouted Bert. 
‘«Get a hatchet, Donald. I'll bring 
our hose. Run for it, Charley and 
Hen. Beat out all youcan! We'll be 
there in a minute. Who started the 
fire, Pete ?’’ 

‘*The same mean sneaks that stole 
Ma's barrel. She said they'd burn us 


up.” 

In two minutes Bert was trundling 
his hose down the path, while Donald 
ran ahead with a hatchet; and by the 
time Bert was fastening his hose to the 
hydrant in the yard of the big house in 
front of the Perkins cottage, Donald 
had cut down cedar boughs, and Char- 
ley and Henry were beating out the 
running fire in the dead grass which 
was creeping up toward the little lean- 
to. The fence, too, was on fire from 
the burning grass and weeds. 

‘* Pull off the gate in the fence down 
below!” shouted Bert to Donald. ‘‘That 
third post from the road at the other 
end is rotten,” shouted Bert. ‘‘ Knock 
off some pickets and pull down the post, 
if you can!”’ 

In the meantime the hose was un- 
wound and the water let on. Swish, 
swish went the water, but it fell short. 
Aunt Jemima had been beating the fire 
with an old rag of carpet, but here she 
set upa wail. 


Donald, come quick; 
Come quick— 


‘‘Shut up there!’’ shouted Bert; 
‘‘ bring me pails.’’ 
‘*De boys stole dem,’’ answered 


Aunt Jemima, with a groan. 

Then for a half moment Bert seemed 
to desert his post. He made a rush 
across to the barn of the next house 
and came back dragging another piece 
of hose. But Donald had not been 
idle. He dragged out of the lean-to a 
big tub, which the hose filled with 
water. By the time Bert was back the 
three boys had carried the tub up to- 
ward the fence and were bailing it out 
with their hats on the burning fence, 
and up over the corner of the lean-to. 

‘’Tain’t no sort of use,’’ said Aunt 
Jemima. ‘‘De debil’s on a rampage 
shor’; he’s de berry fiery debil, and you 
boys ain’t no match for him.” 

Then she marched straight into the 
cottage and came out with a big clothes 
basket full of freshly ironed shirts, while 
thrown over them lay her best gown 
and a pair of flatirons; and Pete follow- 
ed with his Sunday suit and an ironing 
board taller than he was himself. She 
sat down on an old stump in the field 
the picture of black despair. 

But Bert had joined on the hose and 
ran with it toward the shed. Donald 
tipped over the tub, and Bert climbed 
on it shouting out directions behind 
him. 

‘‘Turn it on full there, Charley! 
Keep the hose straight, Hen! Don’t 
bend it. Straight! Let her drive!” 

Then the flood of water came down 
on the roof of the shed, and where it 
touched the flames they went out with 
a Sputter. As the flames went down, 
Donald scrambled up to a window, and 
from a window to the roof, and with 
Jemima’s wet piece of carpet he beat 
out the lingering sparks and blue 
tongues of fire. 

‘‘Send it round on the side; it is 
coming up on the other side!” shouted 
Donald. 

Bert’s thumb pressed the open rubber 
hose, sending the water exactly the 
right hight. He had not watered the 
long flower beds and flower boxes and 
baskets for nothing, but hit his spot 
precisely. 

It was a grimy, fierce little set of fire- 
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men that Mr. Langdon and the police- 
man found around the Perkins cottage. 
Bert dropped the end of the hose, and 
the water went trickling down among 
the dry leaves on the hillside. 

‘It is all right now, Father,’ hesaid; 
‘‘but we had a hard fight. Aunt Je- 
mima, you might as well take your 
things inside again.”’ 

‘‘The thieving set who started this 
fire will bring up at the station house 
before long. We have our eyes on 
them. But I don’t need to ring an 
alarm this time. You boys have saved 
them, and not only saved the house 
here, but the city a pretty penny,”’ said 
the policeman. 

‘‘] suppose that is what boys are 
for,” answered Mr. Langdon; ‘‘to de- 
stroy and burn up what ought to be de- 
stroyed, and to ‘protect and save all 
good things.” 

‘‘And Aunt Jemima would say,” 
Bert added, ‘‘ ‘to keep cl’ar ob de wiles 
and de craft ob de Debil, specially when 
he is on a fiery rampage at election 
time.’ ” 


Newark, N. J. 


Learn by Heart. 


Ort in the stilly night 
Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Fond Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me: 
The smiles, the tears 
Of boyhood’s years, 
The words of love then spoken : 
The eyes that shone 
Now dimmed and gone, 
The cheerful hearts now broken ! 
Thus in the stilly night 
Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me, 








When I remember all 
The friends so linked together 
I’ve seen around me fall 
Like leaves in wintry weather, 
I teel like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled . 
Whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed ! 
Thus in the stilly night 
Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 
Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 


—THOMAS Moorg, 1779-1852. 


Pebbles. 


AN affaire du 
Harvard Lampoon. 


ceur—A dog-fight.— 


... Judge; ‘* What is the charge against 
this prisoner?”’ Policeman: ‘He stole a 
wheel, your honor."” Judge: ‘‘ What 
make ?”’—Philadelphia North American. 


..+-Jameson: ‘‘ How did you happen to 
miss the train?’’ Gammon: ‘I took the 
wrong ’bus tothe station.’’ Jameson: *'1 
see. Sort of blunderbus.”— Washington 
Times. 


....First foreigner: ‘‘ What do those 
people in the gallery mean by yelling 
rats ?’’ Second foreigner: ‘‘ Those must 
be the cat calls of which we read.’’—£x- 
change. 


---.‘‘ There is poetry in everything,” 
mused the editor. ‘‘ Now there is yon- 
der waste-basket.’’ And he laughed, as 
he sometimes did when he was all alone. 
—Detroit Tribune. 


....First Writer: ‘‘That article of 
yours, ‘Truth is Stranger than Fiction,’ 
is a hummer. Bound to attract atten- 
tion. Where did you get the facts?’ 
Second Writer; ‘‘Made ’em up.”’—£x- 
change. 


....-Changed Their Vehicle.— 


A bewhiskered and savage old viking 
Found sea-roving not to his liking: 
So he and his band 
Sailed back to the land, 
Where they did all their piracies bikirg. 
—New York Press. 








Recalled Stormy Times. 

“Well, that looks natural,’’ said the old soldier, 
looking at a canof condensed milk on the break- 
fast table in place of ordinary milk that failed 08 
account of the storm. “It’s the Gail Borden Ragk 

ad we used during the War, ” 
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_...Deacon Goodman (to small boy cry- 
ing): ‘‘ What is the matter, my boy?” 
Boy: ‘‘ I’ve just lost ten cents.” D. G: 
“ Well, don’t cry, here’s another; but 
how did you lose it?’ Boy: ‘* Matching 
pennies.” — Yale Record. 


_.ee 'Why have you charged me rwice 
as much for burying my second wife as 
you charged for my first ?” asked the in- 
dignant widower. “* I regret to say, sir,’’ 
said the undertaker, ‘‘ that the death rate 
has decreased fifty per cent. in the mean- 
time.’ —Life. 

...eHow It Failed.—‘‘ And you four 
brothers were named Edmund, Edgar, 
Edward and Edwin, were you? What 
could have been your parents’ object in 
doing that?’ ‘*‘ They wanted to keep us 

- from ever being nicknamed.’ ‘‘ Did it 
have that effect ?”’ ‘‘ Not exactly. We’ve 
always been called Chuck, Snorkey, 
Flipps and Pilgarlic.”"—Chicago Tribune. 


...‘What about your lawsuit with 
x——?”’ ‘‘Won, mydear fellow, and 
by a very simple method. You must 
know the judge is a man of the very 
strictest integrity. Well, early in the 
day, when judgment was to be deliver- 
ed, I sent him in a registered envelop 
two notes of a thousand dollars each.”’ 
‘““My goodness! that ought to have lost 
you the case.’’ ‘‘Of course; but you 
see I had signed the letter with the name 
of my opponent.”—Boston Budget. 


....Fuddy: ‘‘Things appear to be 
pretty dull in your church society. No 
socials and no evening meetings, and on 
Sundays there’s hardly a handful pres- 
ent.’ Duddy; ‘‘I know it. The fact is, 
since we got our church debt paid off 
there has seemed nothing worth strug- 
gling for.’""—Boston Transcript. 


..‘‘How many times have you 
crossed the ocean?’’ asked the smart 
young lady. ‘‘ Five times,” he replied. 
‘‘Then,”’ she exultantly exclaimed, as she 
mentally calculated with her fingers, 
‘‘you are at present onthe other side.” 
She watched for the applause. ‘‘I was 
born in Edinburgh,” he said.—Princeton 
Tiger. 


....‘'What time is it, my lad ?’”’ asked 
an American traveler of a small Irish 
boy, who was driving a couple of cows 
home from the fields. ‘‘ About twelve 
o'clock, sir,’ replied the boy. ‘‘I 
thought it was more.’ ‘It’s never any 
more here,” returned the lad, in sur- 
prise. ‘‘It just begins at one again.’’— 
Harper's Round Table. 


....She was from Boston, and was on 
her way to the geysers. She had ren- 
dered the stage driver thoroughly un- 
comfortable*by throwing great chunks of 
botanical and geological information at 
his head, and he had about reached the 
determination to frighten her with stories 
of highwaymen till she would get inside 
the coach, when some gnarled and twisted 
oaks attracted her attention. ‘‘Do you 
know how old those trees are ?’’ she 
asked, and was preparing to launch a 
whole row of figures at him, when he 
Surprised her by answering very prompt- 
ly: ‘*Yes’m.” ‘*How old are they?” 
“‘ Three thousand and six years.” ‘‘ How 
do you arrive at such accurate results?” 
“Well, a smart young woman from Bos- 
ton what knows all about it told me they 
were three thousand years old, an’ that 
was six years ago, sothey must be three 
thousand and six now—goin’ on three 


thousand an’ seven.”—San Francisco 
Post. 





Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT ‘invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not,, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will 
be offered. For the four best puzzles 
received during November the following 
Prizes are offered: 

First Prize.—One year's subscription 
tothe St. Nicholas Magazine. 

SECOND Prize.—‘‘The Heart of Prin- 
cess Osra,” by Anthony Hope. 

THIRD PRize.—‘*Good Cheer for a 
Year” by Phillips Brooks. 
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FourtH Prizz.—‘‘With My Neigh- 
bors,” by Margaret E. Sangster. 
Answers will be printed two weeks 
after the puzzles. This will enable 
solvers living ata distance to forward 
answers. 
Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 
PUZZLES, 
Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St.. New York City. 


TRAVELS AMONG My Books. 


[How many books are named in the follow- 
ing story? Whowrote them? For the best 


' 


answers to this and the following puzzles, . 


the appropriate prize will be ‘* The Choice 
of Books,” by Frederic Harrison.] 

In the daysof auld lang syne (the world 
went very well then with us, when my 
wee wifie was wooed and married), after 
spending my summer ina garden on'the 
sunny side of the California and Oregon 
trail, with occasional excursions in field 
and forest, varied by a roundabout jour- 
ney on horseback in far Lochabar, and 


an inland voyage in the Water Witch, | 


I had become so infatuated with the 
beauties of nature and my invigorating 
life in the open air, that I determined to 
take a tour round the world. In eighty 
days, my wife and I, having settled the 
servant-girl question, and made other 
necessary arrangements, bade good-bye 
to the old town folks, Aunt Diana and 
the Burgomaster’s wife, took passage on 
the good ship Quetn of the Air, in com- 
pany with the Draytons and the Dave- 
nants, who had lived on both sides of the 
sea, and the Professor from the fur coun- 
try, who claimed to be the lost heir of 
Redcliffe and had married our Helen. 

This was their wedding journey, and 
he held in trust not only our letter of 
credit, but some useful bonds under 
sealed orders to the Prince of India, 
which he hoped, by England’s aid, would 
enable him to’ regain possession of 
Northanger: Abbey, his ancestral home. 

*’Twas a motley crowd that sailed with 
us—Donald Ross, of Heimra; the execu- 
tor of the firm of Girdlestone; Cripps, 
the carrier; the hunchback of Notre 
Dame; the daughter of an Empress; the 
author of Dream Life; a hardy Norse- 
man who had sailed under Drake’s flag, 
and the old woman who lived ina shoe, 
who had been rescued from the wreck of 
the Grosvenor by Jackanapes. 

It was not strange in such an ill-assort- 
ed crowd that on our arrival at Constan- 
tinople, after sailing a thousand miles up 
the Nile, the precious packet containing 
the coupon bonds was missing. The most 
careful search failed to reveal its hiding 
place. It had vanished like the thief in 
the night. It could aot have been lost in 
a great city; would it be cast up by the 
sea? Of course the misfortune put an 
end to all further travel until the lost 
funds could be replaced. 

Ten years later they were found ina 
hidden path among the stones of Venice, 








where they had been concealed by the - 


conscience-stricken thief, the victim of a 
terrible temptation. 

Now, twenty years after, having in the 
course of time taken many zigzag jour- 
neys round the world, we are on the road 
home, carrying with us many sunny mem- 
ories of foreign lands, with their famous 
persons and places, their inklings of ad- 
venture, with numerous fun jottings 
gathered by the way to cheer us in our 
old age, in our fireside travels and views 


| fromachimney corner or indoors and out. 


H. H. B: 
BEHEADINGS. 


1, Behead a stream of burning vapor 
or gas, and leave crippled; 2, behead to 
wander from place to place, and leave a 
peculiar gait for a horse; 3, behead a 
word meaning within a vessel or ship, 
and leave a piece of timber; 4, behead 
dainty, and leave a useful substance; 5, 
behead a girdle, and leave a unit; 6, be- 


; head an assassin, and leave a stratum; 


7. behead the best part of a joke, and 
leave 280 sheets of paper; 8, behead the 
floor of a fireplace, and leave a planet; 9, 
behead custom, and leave a wise man; 
10, behead wide, and leave a highway; 
11, behead to exalt the spirit of, and 
leave tardy; 12, behead a dog that beats 
the ground, and leave wrath; 13, behead 
the act of touching, and leave move- 
ment. 

The beheaded letters will spell the 
name of a musician who died sixty-eight 
years ago to-day. 

Mary C. Woop. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 5. 


Primat Acrostic.—*Guy Fawkes Day.” 1, 
Galahad; 2, Utrecht; 3, Yucatan; 4, Falster; 5, 
Amphion; 6, Whitney; 7, Kremlin; 8, Escalus; 9, 
Shylock; 10, Dawkins; 11, Aldrich; 12, Yonkers. 





Numerirat Enicma.—‘‘ They who are pleased 
themselves must always please.” 
Scott Centrat Acrostic. —‘‘ Prodigious!”’ 1, 


Campbell; 2, Gurth; 3. Flora; 4, Rose Bradwardine; 
5, Neville; 6, Douglas; 7, Lochinvar; 8, Malvoisin; 
9, Bruce; 10, Woodstock. 

Cuarape.—Pilgrim Fathers. 

Dovste Acrostic.—Initials, “Die Wacht am 
Rhein’; finals, Schneckenburger. 1, Duchess; 2, 
iambic; 3, enmesh; 4, Warren; 5, anemone; 6, chol- 
eric; 7. Herrick; 8, tease; 9, acorn; 10, Moab; 11, 
Rousseau; 12, hussar; 13, engaging; 14, irascible; 15, 
November. 


Noises in the ears, or a roaring, bye | sound are 
caused by catarrh, which can only be cured by purifying 





the bl Thousands of cases of catarrh have been 
cured by 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 


’ Hy arethe only pills to take with Hood's 
Hood s Pills Sarsaparilia. They become the fa- 
vorite cathartic with all who use them. Cure headache. 


DIALOGUES, Pieces to Speak 
De Ao ae i SP fee up Fascinating San- 


J. & P. B. MYERS, 85 John 8t., N. ¥. 
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BRUISES, 





Caution.-POND’S EX* 

PRACT hes been tmilaiede 

Whe has the words 
lo: D'S EXTRACT” 





DIARRECA, 
Ete., Eto, 


xtrac . 





blown én the olass, and our_ land - 
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Begin Work Early 


if you want to, but you won’t have to 
work late anyway, if you use 


Sunlight 
Soap 


because it washes clothes quickly. 

Try Sunlight Soap next wash day 

and you will know what easy washing 

means. 

Less Labor Lever Bros., Ltd., 

Greater Comfort. Hudson & Harrison 
Sts., New York. 


Raised sedlimte 


Nestle’s Food!builds firm, strong flesh and 
bone, gives heathful sleep and is safe. 


Nestle’s Food does mot require the addi- 
tion of cow’s milk. ater only is 
needed in preparation for use. 


The danger of disease being conveyed 
through the medium of cow’s milk 
should be thoughtfully considered when 
choosing a food for your baby. 

Consult your doctor about Nestlé’s Food, and send to us 

Baby 


for a large sample can,and our book, “ The Baby,’ 
’ y, 


both of which will be sent free on application. 


THOS. LEESING & CO., 


73 Warren St., New YorK 

Sleep and a Spring Bed 
are synonymous terms, for with- 
out a comfortable bed sleep can- 


not be enjoyed or health main- 
tained. 


The « Ideal” 


spring bed is generally 
acknowledged to be 











SOO Ore 


** Ideal’? is finely made of very best quality of metal, 
and {s clean, noiseless, durable, sa4 i No 
e 


Bed. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., 8 Broad St., Utica, N. Y. 








New Things 
Photographic 


all come to ourstore. Some sell 
slowly, others quickly, but visitors 
can here see everything old and 
new and buy at lowest market 
prices for cash. 


The Scovili & Adams Co., of New York 


Nos. 60 and 62 East fifth St. 
(Five doors from B’way) 
Send 35 cents for a sample number of The 
Photographic Times, containing about 100 
handsome photographic illustrations. 


GROCERIES. 


Are you going to stock your country or city home with 
groceries? If you are it will pay you tosend to us fora 
price list. Our specialties are our 41 Blend of Teas 
and 43 Blend ef Coffee. We deliver all orders in 
this and adjacent cities free. Lh ag Mo by rail- 
road and steamer to all points within 100 hundred miles 
of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and care- 
ful attention. 


CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD COMPANY. 
Personally-Conducted Tours 


MATCHLESS IN EVERY FEATURE. 


CALIFORNIA 


Three tours to CALIFORNIA and the PACIFIC 
coast. will wave New York and oe Favedeiphia January 
e and March 27, weeks in 
California on "the first tour, and four weeks on the 
second. Passengers on the third tour will return on reg- 
ular trains within nine months. Stop will be made at 
New Orleans for Mardi-Gras festivities on the second 


rae FLORIDA 


Jacksonville tours, Pceachonis weeks in Florida, will 
leave New York and Philadelphia January 26, February 
9 and 23, and March 9, 1897. Rate, covering =. en 
route in both directions, $50.00 from New York, and 
$48.00 from Philadelphia. 


WASHINCTON 


Tours, each coverin age his De of three days, will leave 
hii, A 





New York and ee ia 7] 29, 1896, Janua 
11 and 2, iro a fe 


commodation at the best 
New York, and $11.50 an Phils elphia. 


OLD POINT COMFORT TOURS 


RETURNING DIRECT, OR VIA 


RICHMOMD AND WASHINGTON 


will leave New York and Philadelphia December %, 
= January 28, February 20, March 18, and April 15, 
1897. 





For detailed itineraries and oor ppeeiinn, Gea 
at ticket agencies or address Geo rah) Asst. Gen'l 
Pass. Agent, Broad Street Station. Pita’ lelphia 


Holy Land and Eayot 


Our first party this season leaves New York on Janu- 
ary 5th, by Hamburg American Express Steamship 
“COLUMBIA” to Alexandria direct, extension Nile 
Tour to First Cataract ; first-class throughout. 


ALL EXPENSES °525 AND 
INCLUDED UPWARDS 
Later departures February 13th, March 6th. 


Special BIBLE STUDENTS’ PILGRIMAGE, 
Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut, D.D., February 13th. 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


NILE 
Bermuda 
or West Indies 


Faultless Climate. Malaria Impossible. 


Iilustrated programme of our 
\ Nive Tours, Season 1896-97, sent 
















Tours 4 plication. Sole agents for 

| Mite —— e thew! fikieh Nile Nav. Co, 

j ye R ORIENTAL Tours, visting 

ee GIBRALTAR, ITALY.EGYPT,HOLY 
Egypt an Lanov,&c.,leave New York Jan'y 

} Palestine 16, Fesruary 13 and Marcu 18, 


> Our regular South France and 

South France Italy parties, visiting Southern 

d Ital Europe and ENGLAND (a de- 

an y Te twe moniae tour), leave 

> w York monsany. All above 

| toure under yersonal escort, anc 

| Personally every cupeuee included. Ilus- 

Conducted trated programmes free. Men- 
tion Tour wanted. 


As Passenger Agents for the 

Independent best Transportation Lines, we 
Tickets furnish ticket s at vee 
ryw everyw Enrope, the Orient 
Eve here ye round the World, BERMUDA, 
NASSAU, MEXICO, WEsT INDIES, 

Tourist Gazette Free, &e, Programs free. Apply to 


i. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 3 B’way, New York 


F Room Sleeping (ars 
Through 


THROUGH TOURIST 
SLEEPING CARS DAILY 
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WALTER BAKER & CO, ware 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 


Breakfast Cocoa 
Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade Mark 
“La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 
Beware of Imitations. 





For SINGERS AND SPEAKERS. 
CLEARS THE VOICE. 
STRENGTHENS THROAT MUSCLES. 
Lenirecr Co., Essex, Conn. 
__ Sent on receipt ¢ of cents. 


f HEAD NOISES CURED. 
DEAFNESS 2! une 


as glasses help eyes. 2 NOPAIN. Whioprrs he 
Send to F, Mlscon Cory 858 B’ way, N. YX. for Book aud ear 





\ YEAR Aaa 


AND 


BS oan WESTERN tht 


Dining Cars, *& 

F and buffet, 
Smoking and 

sbnory Cars 4 


> = 


UiLu 


MEF FXCURSIONS VERY THURSDAY 


CHICAGO E NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 


War aenli ORMATION W WILLBE F URNISHED ON APPL Neutra IPAL TICKET AG EXTSORTO 
W.B KNISKERN GENERAL PASSENGER AMD TICK KET AGENT CHICAGO 














BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE | 


ALWAYS RELIABLE. 


The Family Wash Blue. 


For Sale by Grocers. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa, 








OUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 





















Work Indoors.and Out. 
A Buyer. 


BY STANLEY BENTON. 


In the article on ‘‘ A Salesman in a De- 
partment Store’’ (published in Tue In- 
DEPENDENT, September 3d) it was stated 
that the vocation of a buyer was soim- 
portant and so much sought after that it 
would be considered in a separate article. 

There are three reasons why the posi- 
tion of a buyer is desirable: the salary 
is good, even very large if the man is re- 
markably competent; it offers him the 
opportunity of going abroad several times 
a year, and it permits him to exercise his 
judgment to such an extentthat he justly 
considers himself several removes above 
the clerk who has to work entirely under 
the direction of his employer. 

There are two kinds of buyers, the buy- 
er for the domestic market and the buyer 
for the foreign market. The buyer for 
the domestic market purchases goods for 
his store—a retail store—in the city in 
which the store is located, tho he some- 
times goes to other cities where there are 
large auction sales, or where he hears of 
exceptional bargains in goods in his 
special line. Every large retail store in 
the different lines of business employs 
one or more buyers to purchase stock for 
them. The buyer, therefore, must be a 
man of a great deal of push, tact and 
energy; and he must be thoroughly famil- 
iar with the goodsin which his house deals. 
In this age of competition, particularly 
among the large dry-goods_ establish- 
lishments, or department stores,a man 
must be exceptionally bright and well 
equipped with knowledge in his special 
line to be successful in this vocation. 
This suggestion is not made in any spirit 
of discouragement and with the idea of 
keeping young men from entering this 
vocation, for there is no reason why a 
man who has a liking for this kind of 
work and who masters its details should 
not be successful. A knowledge of this 
business is acquired while the young man 
has been employed in the retail store 
selling goods. He learns of the different 
qualities, he soon becomes able to dis- 
tinguish the good from the bad and, 
most important of all, he finds what kind 
of goods his customers want, hears their 
reasons for not wanting this pattern and 
for wanting something different. Inthis 
way he gets a general idea of the public’s 
taste. To be sure the fashions change, 
but this general knowledge gives him a 
basis on which to form his judgment, 
which must be supplemented by special 
knowledge of the prevailing fashion and 
information as tothe changes being made 
in the manufacture of his particular line 
of goods in various parts of the world. 
The buyer must be like the model news- 
paper editor—a little in advance of public 
opinion. He must have the intuitive gift 
which enables him to know, not only 
what his customers want now, but what 
is likely to please them in the immediate 
future. 

Buyers are not only employed by the 
retail dry-goods houses but in every retail 
business of any consequence. The big 
department stores employ the greatest 
number because they really represent a 
good many stores under one roof; each 
of the leading departments may have a 
separate buyer. Sheldon’s ‘‘ Buyer’s Ref- 
erence Book ’’—a sort of manual on direct- 
ory for domestic buyers—shows the vast 
amount of business done in this line. 
The index refers to no iess than 360 
branches of trade. In each trade there 
are engaged from two or three to two or 
three hundred firms. It isthe duty of 
the buyer to know all the firms in his 
particular line, certainly all the leading 
ones, and to keep posted as to what they 
have to offer, and, as between several 
firms handling the same _ goods, from 
which one the best goods and the most 
satisfactory terms of payment can be ob- 
tained. 

The buyers who go tothe foreign mar- 
ket make from two to ten round trips a 
year, depending on the size and character 
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of the house. They are allowed $10 a 
day for expenses, including transporta. 
tion, after they have reached the other 
side. They go to Lyons, France, for 
silks—that is, if they want foreign silks, 
for, of late years, the dealers claim we 
can get just as good silks in our country 
as are made abroad. France is also the 
headquarters for millinery, a branch of 
business which, with lace, is attended to 
by women buyers. Austria and England 
furnish lace. Toys come from Germa. 
ny. The buyer travels around, visit- 
ing the large factories, sees the goods 
they have. obtains an offer of them at the 
lowest price he can, takes samples and, 
after he has made the rounds, selects and 
orders the goods he thinks will please 
the customers of his establishment. It 
will be seen, therefore, that a buyer must 
be a man of excellent, intuitive judgment, 
for, if he makes a mistake, his firm will 
have a lot of unsalable goods on their 
hands. Lincoln said that you could fool 
some people part of the time, other peo- 
ple all the time, but you cannot fool all 
the people all the time. Inthe retail dry- 
goods business you cannot fool the 
women purchasers at any time; hence the 
buyer for such a house is very discreet 
in his purchases. 

The salary paid to a buyer will range 
from $2,000 to $12,000 a year. It is sel- 
dom that the buyer for a retail house 
receives more than $5,000 a year. The 
exceptionally large salaries are paid to 
men connected with the big wholesale 
establishments, who make large pur- 
chases, and whose responsibilities are 
consequently greater. Some of these 
large establishments which to the out- 
sider seem to carry their own stock of 
goods, are really commission houses; 
they are simply the agents for large for- 
eign and domestic factories, receiving 
their products and selling them to the 
retail trade on a commission. 

In many cases the buyer is the manager 
of the department in the store where he 
is employed. He has attained his posi- 
tion by promotion, and, being familiar 
with the line of goods he is selling, and 
with the wants of his customers, it is 
natural that he should be selected to 
make the purchases. Sometimes one of 
the junior members of the firm is the 
buyer for the foreign goods. Such gen- 
tlemen enjoy a trip to Europe; but they 
must be thoroughly qualified in the busi- 
ness, the same as a regular employé. 
Women buyers are not only employed to 
purchase millinery and lace, but very fine 
ready-made costumes and underwear. 
The department stores send the women 
abroad once a year, and their men buy- 
ers twice a year. 

One important duty connected with 
the work of the foreign buyer relates to 
Custom House proceedings. It is often 
the case that there is a question as to 
what rate of duty shall he paid on im- 
ported goods. This controversy does not 
grow out of the rate itself, because that 
is fixed by law and a matter of record, 
but because there is a difference of opin- 
ion between the Government appraiser 
and the merchant to whom the goods are 
consigned as to the particular qualityor 
grade of the goods. These disputes, 
between the merchants and the Govern- 
ment, are primarily tried before a Board 
of General Appraisers, one member of 
which is always a merchant, the other 
members being officers of the Govern- 
ment. On these occasions the testimony 
of the buyer who purchased the goods is 
of the utmost importance. He tells how 
and where he bought the goods; but, if 
he is unusually clever, he will be able to 
go into particulars and prove to the 
Board that the duty is too high, or rather 
that the goods have been placed under 
the wrong classification. He will bring 
samples of other goods in the same line 
of a better quality for which the same 
duty is charged; he will be able to show 
how other merchants have made similar 
importations, and have been charged less 
duty than his firm is charged, and, in 
various ways, he will seek to set aside 
the rating made by the Government 4p 
praiser. In doing this he is very often 
successful, and thus saves to his firm the 
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payment of many thousands of dollars.‘ 
It is not surprising that a man of this 
character should receive a large salary. | 

The following rules and maxims, 
printed on a card, are to be found hang- 
ing on the wall in the office of the super- 
intendent of a large metropolitan depart- 
ment store. They reflect the business 
principles of such enterprises so well 
that they are worthy of reproduction: 

“ Action is really the life of business. 

‘““Use every means to hold on to your 
home trade; great bargains can only be 
secured by being on the spot. ? 

«« Always keep your designs and business 
from the knowledge of others. 

‘‘ Be courageous; drop your best friend if 
he shows lack of honesty and integrity. 

« Avoid litigation as muchas possible, for 
lawyers and costs eat up the principal. 

‘The man who borrows money and then 
borrows trouble is in a bad way, sure 
enough. 

“ Difficulties, like thieves, often disappear 
ata glance; therefore, always face a diffi- 
culty. 

“In buying, carefully study the wants of 
your trade, and buy with that end always 
in view. 

“Be polite, prompt, decisive, civil and 
obliging to all your customers, and see that 
your clerks are likewise. 

‘“Misrepresentation of anything never 
pays;and when you tell your customers 
that your goods are superior to those of 
your competitor, when you know the same 
to be false, you are simply putting in the 
wedge that will ultimately drive your trade 
away.” 

New York City. 


Late Flowering Shrubs. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 


THE shrubbery lawn throws itself into 
ecstasies of bloom in May and June. 
Most lawns lack life in later months of 
the year. Every year I am more and 
more pleased with the dwarf horse- 
chestnut as a bloomer. Instead of blos- 
soming in May with its tall relatives it 
comes out about the middle to the last of 
July. It goes by contraries every way. 
Instead of standing twenty to thirty feet 
high it does not reach ever beyond six 
feet, rarely beyond four. But it spreads 
out in all directions till it is five times as 
broad as it is high. My own, now in 
full bloom, is fifteen feet through and for 
the most part about four feet high. The 
flowers stand in charming white spikes 
all over the plant. These are followed 
later by small nuts about one-fourth the 
size of a common horse-chestnut. The 
shrub or spreading tree is for some reason 
very scarce. 

The Altheas begin to blossom a little 
later and continue through September 
and into October. They occur in sucha 
variety of foliage as to make acceptable 
bushes without their flowers, but in flower 
are exceedingly beautiful. The red, the 
purple, the white, the varigated and the 
doubles, make altogether a superb group. 
It is not difficult to raise seedlings that 
show some distinctiveness. 

A group of midsummer and autumn 
flowering spireas can be added to the list; 
consisting of Spirea Billardii, Spirea Cal- 
losa, and Spirea Bumalda. All of these 
are fine. 

Deutzia Grehata is a July bloomer, and, 
while not absolutely hardy, is so nearly 
So as rarely to fail of abundant bloom. 
The double flowered sort—Pride of 
Rochester—raised by Ellwanger & Barry, 
I find somewhat more tender, but a most 
charming affair. Scabra is the sort gen- 
erally seen, but is by no means common 
enough. 

Clematis Jackmanni has won a place 
everywhere, and I am glad it is getting 
to be a people’s flower. 
Sun, isnot quite hardy, and requires to 
be laid down and covered winters. If 
cut in after the first bloom it sends out 
flowers freely in autumn. 

A charming addition to our lawns is the 
free planting of shrubs that show bright 
fruit in midsummer. Of these Cornus 
Mascula is véry beautiful, while the high- 
bush cranberry, or viburnum, is half red 
and half yellow in fruit, and the red 
chokecherry is prettiest of all. I have 
found a sort that weeps, and it is cer- 
fainly most lovely. 


Itlikes plenty of | 
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It is marvelously beautiful to, have 
your lawns well sprinkled with high-bush 
cranberry, barberries, and euonymus for 
showing rich redtints in autumn. I look 
from my window over immense bushes 
glowing like fire. The cranberries and 
barberries will be brilliant all winter. 

Ciinton, N. Y. 


THE pessimists, the ignorant, and the 
calamity-shouters are very fond of prat- 
ing onthe ‘‘ poverty of the farming com- 
munity,” and some agricultural journals, 
not conversant with the facts, have as- 
sisted in spreading the idea. They have 
done their utmost to destroy the farmers’ 
credit. But the real truth is this: While 
many farmers have been in distress, yet, 
taking the farming people as a whole, it 
is safe to say that the farmers have pass- 
ed through the years of depression better 
than anybody in the country. To-day 
farmers owe less than any other large 
group of people. Fewer farmers have 
‘‘failed,"’ commercially speaking, than 
in anyother business. Some farm mort- 
gage companies have failed that did an 
extensive business, especially in the 
semi-arid region, where agriculture is in 
an experimental stage; but the records 
of well-managed concerns in this line of 
business in the Central West and North- 
west show that farmers’ interest is being 
promptly met, and the principal of many 
mortgages reduced or paid in full. The 
number of farms owned free of debt in 
the South shows remarkable gains. In 
the Middle and Eastern States farmers 
have maintained their good credit in the 
face of keen Western competition. 

Contrast this with the record: of fail- 
ures among merchants, manufacturers 
and railroads. The 161 railroads that 
have gone into receivers’ hands in the 
last three and a half years were mortgaged 
for twice as much as all the mortgages 
on all the farms in the Unlted States. 
Probably the actual loss on investments 
in railroad mortgages in the past six 
years has exceeded the amount of all the 
farm mortgages in the country. Our 
judgment is that, taking the’country as a 
whole, ninety-five per cent. of the loans 
on farms during the past twenty-five 
years have either been paid in full or are 
to-day worth roocents on the dollar. 

Without in the slightest degree trying 
to cover up any of the evils of agricul- 
tural depression, we here enter a solemn 
protest against the great wrong that has 
been done our farmers by the irrepressi- 
ble calamity-howler. Wesolemnly main- 
tain that the farmer’s whoie history dem- 
onstrates his desire and his ability to pay 
his just debts. Railroad ‘‘ receivers,” 
corporation wreckers and trust promoters 
have made an unenviable record as repu- 





No other lamp-chimneys a 
quarter so good as Macbeth’s; 
or cheap in the long run. 

You want the right shape 
besides. We'll send you the 
Index ; free. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 





Pale and Thin pax, 


people get vigorous 
and increas: in weight 






Tonic and Restorative. 


It is a powder made from the most nour- 
ishing elements of meat, prepared for the 
nutriment and stimulus of weak systems. 
May be taken dry, or in milk, water, etc. 

At druggists, in 2-02.,4%, ¥% and 1 lb, tins. 

Also the following combinations, Somatose-Biscuit, Soma- 
tose-Cocoa, Somatose-Chocolate - each containing 10 per 
cont. Somatose. Very convenient and palatable preparations. 


Pamphlets mailed b, in & Co., New York, agents 
Sor Farbenfabriken a Sein Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 
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diators, but the vast majority of farmers, 
have, can, or will pay 100 cents on the: 
dollar. 

‘More capital is the crying need of 
many farmers, and it is to be obtained on 
reasonable terms by proving the farmers’ 
credit. Let us build up, not tear down. 
Let us inaugurate the policy of construc- 
tion, not a reign of destruction.—A™meri- 
can Agriculturist. 


THE Louisiana sugar crop is turning out 
well; a good yield of cane assured, rich in 
saccharine matter. The beet sugar pro- 
duction also promises well. Avery large 
factory has been established in New 
Mexico and another in Wisconsin. Farm- 
ers are receiving four dollars or more per 
ton for beets, and realizing good profits. 
The time is coming when we shall produce 
a full supply of American sugar, and it 
ought to come much sooner than it will. 
—Cultivator and Country Gentleman. 





It has proved conclusive with thou- 
sands of skeptics to learn that 





Sir Henry Irving 
endorses 


“Hyomei 


Lyceum Theatre, 
London, Sept. 8th, 1896. 
BR. T. BOOTH, Esq. 

Dear Sir: Itis true that I am using the 
Booth ‘‘Hyomei”’ Pocket Inhaler, and I 
have the greatest pleasure in strongly rec- 
ommending it. 

Paithfully yours, 
HENRY IRVING. 

This is the Australian ‘‘ Dry-Air’’ treat- 
ment of Asthma, Catarrh and Bronchitis. It 
will break up a common Cold over night. It 


**CURES BY INHALATION.”’ 


Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and de- 
stroys the germs which cause disease in the respira 
tory organs, The air, charged with Hyomeéi, is in- 
haled at the mouth, and, after premeating the min- 
utest air-cells, is exhaled through the nose, 

Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete by Mail, 
$1 ; (for foreign countries, add $1.00 postage); outfit 
consists of pocket inhaler, a bottle of Hyomei, a drop- 
per, and directions tor using. If you are st#// skepti 
cal, send your address; my pamphlet shall prove that 
Hyomei cures. Are you open to conviction? Extra 
bottles of Hyomei inhalant by mail, or at druggists, 
50 cents. yomei Balm, for ail skin diseases, by mail, 
25cents. Your druggist has Hyomei or can get it for 
you if you insist. Don't accept a substitute. In stock 
at the Ladies wholesale drug houses of Boston, Phila- 
deiphia and Chicago, also all leading business centers. 


R. T. BOOTH, 23 East 20th St., New York. 
London Office: 11 Farringdon Ave., E. C. 
m= e ae * Fertilizer represents the high- 
Darling’s 
- —— | 


est nutritive value. Practical 


experiments prove it to be the most economical in 


use, productive in results. 


MADE ON A PURE BONE BASIS. 


Poultry supplies a specialty. Beef scraps, oyster 
shells, chicken bone and Darling’s Concentrated 
Meal. 


Send for catalogue. 


L. B. Darling 
Fertilizer Co. 


“Fertilizer co. Fertilizers 
~ HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
NEW YORK. 





Oppesite Grace Charch, 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
ney aes by a new and handsome addition that 
duuvies its furmer capacity. The new DINING 

OM is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in the country. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE 
PROPRIETORS. 
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Always Effective. 





“Having used Ayer’s Pills, I would 
say that for all diseases of the Bow- 
els, Stomach, and Liver, that can be 
remedied by pills, these are always 


effective.” — ALEX 
Choudrant, La. 


AYER’S PILLS 


Medal and Diploma at World’s Fair. 


SANDERSON, 








BOARD. 
THE RANDOLPH, %.224 22,23, cx 


A respectable boarding house. References uxchanged 
SANITARIUM. 

CREST VIEW SANITARIUM, Greenwich, 

Ct. A first-class, quiet establishment for the care and 


treatment of chronic invalids, especially of a nervous 
H. M. HITCHCOCK. M.D 


hn that ona 
before it is TOO LATE! 


DR. WI1. HALL’S 


-BALSAII 
FOR THE LUNCS 


Will stop it if taken in time. 


““HALL’S BALSAM is the best 


Cough Medicine and Consumption rem- 








edy” has been said over and over again. 
Every family medicine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 
For Sale by all Druggists 
asc. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


Ny 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 








One number (one week) ro cents. 
One month.......... $ 25 | Six months.......... $1 50 
75 | Nine months........ 225 





Four months........ 1 00} One year.......+++0- 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber..........0+.0+e00+ $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers.........+.+++ 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber...........+.eee+: 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each...........+++. 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber.......--++++e.00++ 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each.......-.-eeeees 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber.........+++++++0+ 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each.........--+eee+: 10 00 


In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 
Copies, to cents. 
To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 
The above rates are invariable. 


Single 


Names and remittance must accompany - 
each club. 
Single copies over 6 months old, 25 cents. 
“TRIAL TRIP,” one month, 25 cents. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew, therefore, a 
week or two in advance of the expiration 
o1 their subscriptions, in order to receive 
their papers uninterruptedly. We will, 
however, take pleasure in continuing the 
paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. , 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in 
the Universal Postage Union $1.56 a year 
additional. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
periodicals in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT, can save money by writing for 
our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, Capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made 
Address 


known 
on application. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Latest 
Unitea States Government Food Report. 

_Rowa Bakine Powper Company. New York. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 

Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianos in Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a leree assortment ~ i nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order. at low 
figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
__NEW YORK. 


HOUSEFURNISHING 


COOKING : UTENSILS, 
CUTLERY, CHINA AND 
GLASS. 

EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 





LEWIS & CONGER 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 





Cp 









OUR NEW CUT-UNDER SURREY 


With Canopy To op | is one of the most desirable Family 
Carriages to be found. Topis removable. We have 14 
pon a a rien. if this is not suitable. Write for our 

THE RicHLAND Buaey Co., Mansfield O. 


WH JaczsOv&G 


860 Broadway, Union Sq. & 18th St., 
NEW YORK, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


Tiles, ADAPTED FOR 

Marbles, oPeN FIREPLACES 

Mosaics, WALtS & FLOORS. 
9 


Finest Goods—Makers’ Prices. 


Special to «« The Independent” Readers. 


If you enjoy a eup of GOOD 
TEA send this “ad” and 10c. in 
stamps, and we will] mail you a 
14 Ib. sample best T imported, 


any kind you may on. 
5 Ibs. fine Family T 
ceipt of $2.50 and this“ 


charges paid. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Rox 289 31 and S2 Very STREET 
“NEW YORK CITY N.Y 


APA. B. & E. L. SHAW. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Largest Mar.ufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS,|: 


27 Sudbury St., 














THE INDEPENDENT 


+++ TAKE A COMBINATION BOX OF THE . 


[ARKIN SOAP 


And get a “Chautauqua” Desk Free. “s.- 


Number in use exceeds any other one article of furni- 
ture. Has gladdened half a million hearts. Oak 
throughout, hand-rubbed finish. Very handsome carv- 
ings. Itstands 5 ft. high, is 2% ft. wide, writing bed 24 in. 
deep. Drop leaf closes and locks. A brass rod for curtain. 


«++ ORA... 
“Chautauqua” Rocker and Reclining Chair 


It can be adjusted to any position, and changed 
at will by the occupant while reclining. Asyno- 
nym of luxurious ease and comfort. It is built, 
of oak, polished antique finish, with 
beautifu ly-grained three-ply veneer 
back. The seat, head and foot rests are 
upholstered with Velours in-.crim- 
son, old red, tobacco brown, old ‘gold, 
blue or olive, as desired. It is very 
strong and perfectly simple in con- 
struction. It is fully guaranteed. Our 

— are sold entirely on their merits 
with a guarantee of purity. Thousands 
of families use them, and have for many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 


On Thirty Days Trial. 
From Factory to Family. 


Hest Pegater 
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OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. - 





100 BARS “SWEET HOME" SOAP 1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR-SOAP_ . . 2 
Enough to last an average famil one full se Bors te Eroventive of dandruff. 
year. jy Soh pty and household pur- Unegta or washing ladies’ hair. 
poses it has no supe: 1-4 DOZ. OZ. SULPHUR SOAP. 30 
0 OS Ser ee SOAP 10 | | BOTTLE, 1 02., MODJESKA PERFUME er) 
ect soap for flannels. Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 
nt Pas. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full ths.) 1.20 1 JAR 2 O78. MODJESKA COLD CREAM . .25 
An unequalled laundry luxury. Sooth’ Cures chapped skin. 
1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP . © 1 E MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER 25 


Preserves the Soothe, | hardens the gums, 


Exquisite for ladies and children. 
x sweetens the breat' 


A matchless beautifier. 
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1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP gw (ts««2O ACKET SPAN a SACHET n» 
1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP . 25 : at Berto SHAVING SOAP ie 
1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP . .28 | rue CONTENTS, BOUGHT AT RETAIL, COST $10.00 
All $10 00 PREMIUM WORTH AT RETAIL .  . $10.00 
for e @ (Vou get the Premium you select Gratis.) $20.00 
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TEST TT TSS SCTE SET SCSTESCSCTCEECSEETCTC SCTE SETSETETeeeeeeeeeereseeeeseseees 


Subscribers to this Paper may use the Goods 30 Days before Bill is Due. 4 


After trial you —the consumer — pay the usual retail value of the 
Soaps only. All middlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valuable pre- 
mium. The manufacturer alone adds Value; every middleman adds 
Cost. The Larkin plan saves you half the cost—saves you half the 
regular retail prices. Thousands of readers of this paper know these facts. 
If after thirty days’ trial you find all the Soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and 
the Premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, remit $10.00; if not, notify 
us goods are subject to our order, we make no charge for what you have used. 
LARAS SA SRSA ARAARASASZAAZALALZASARARAARARALALLA SALSA AALALSA SSS SS 2 @ 
Many people prefer to send cash with order — it is not asked — but if you 
remit in advance, you will receive in addition to all extras named, a nice 
present for the lady of the house, and shipment day after order is received. 
Your money will be refunded without argument or comment if the Box or Pre- 
mium does not prove allexpected. We guarantee the safe delivery of all goods. 
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Booklet Handsomely Illustrating other Premiums sent on request. 
THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Bsetab. 1876. Incor. 1802. 


‘oTe—The Larkin Soa 
ole laund or} and 
we pereonally 


Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. Led only do they give 
{let articles of fhe value, but they also give each tel a valua 
now they carry out what they y promise. —Tue INDEPENDENT, New Yor 


| SS eae 


26 JOHN ST..N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


= a box of ex- 
le premium and 















Only perfect Collar and Cuff Button made. 


Is oblong, goes in like a wedge and flies around across the button- 

hole—no wear or tear—strong, durable, and can be adjusted with 
perfect ease. In gold, silver and rolled gold—can be put on any 
sleeve button. 





Manufactured for the trade by SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


ENOS RICHARDSON & CO., 23 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
When you write, slanee mention THe INDEPENDENT. 


The Genuine Rogers Electro Silver Plate 


SIDE View. SIDE view. 








NAVARRE FRUIT FORK. 


SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 


Artistic Designs. Extensive Line. ccmeetity Goods. 


The stock embraees a complete assortment of articles suitable for Wed= 
dings, Holiday Gifts, and use on all occasions. 


The Original and Genuine Star % Brand, 


which has been manufactured continually for half a century and made the 
name of Rogers on electro silver plate celabrated, is stamped 


%& ROGERS & BRO., A.1. 


If you wish the best goods, insist upon having those bearing the above 
trade-mark. Every article is guaranteeq. Manufactured exclusively by 


ROGERS & BROTHER, 
Waterbury, Conn. No. 16 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


$ 
$ 
é 
$ 
; 
$ 
$ 
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There is 
Undeniable 
Comfort 


in Comfortables nowadays, if they 
be of the sort friendliest to sleep. 
We have the proper Comfortable 
kinds from 36 x 45 inches up to 72x 
84 inches, covered with Silkoline, 
Sateen and Silk and filled with Odor- 
less Down, Pure Wool, and Clean, 
Wholesome Cotton. Any special 
size in any of these styles of Com- 
fortables can be made to order with- 
outunreasonable delay. Everything 
in the way of bed coverings—Blank- 
ets, Quilts, Lace and Embroidered 
Spreads, etc.—are shown in the same 
department with these. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


*+¢‘ THE LINEN STORE,”’’ 
14 West 23d Street, New York. 





Registered Trade Mark, 





NOT NECESSARY 
TO KEEP 
YOUR POWDER DRY 


IF YOU USE 
LAFLIN & RAND 
W.-A. SMOKELESS 


Put it in water over night and it will 
shoot as well as any other Smokeless the 
next morning. hes 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


Laflin & Rand Powder Co. 


New York Chicago St. Louis 
Baltimore Pittsburg New Orleans 
Buffalo Nashville Pottsville 





Denver 





Use any test you like 
and you will find the 


Caligraph 
ot 4 Typewriter 


to 















every 
other 


New Catalogue and pamphlets may be had on 
application 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 
237 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 


SAVE YOUR FRUITS 


from the Pests BY BUYING 
A DOUGLAS SPRAYER 
com| 


a 


\ THE BEST PAY TH PALTHE & “BES! 























BOSTON. MASS 
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Tae Inver INDEPENDENT Press 41 AND 43 Gop Street, NEAR FULTON STREET. 











